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PREFACE. 


It has long been my intention to publish a series of works, which, when coinplot(3d, should contain 
coloured groups of all the mo^t ornamental flowers in British gardens, as well those grown under 
glass, as in the open air. The present work, which is the first of this sc'ries, comprises the hardy and 
half-hardy annuals ; and the second will contain all the hardy and half-hardy bulbs. Those will be 
followed by the biennials and perennials ; the greenhouse and hothouse plants ; the orchidac(*8B and 
the cacti ; the roses and other ornamental shrubs ; and, lastly, the ornamental floworing-tn^fjs. 

Each work will be complete in itself, so that the proprietor of a small town-garden, who can grow 
only annuals or bulbs, need only purchase the volume, or volumes, containing the plants ho feeds 
inclined to cultivate: while the proprietor of a greenhouse, or of any kind of hothouse, by 
purchasing the volumes containing the plants for each, may see at one glance tlio most ornamental 
flowers suitable for his purpose, and obtain directions for their culture. Besides this, as each work 
will bo arranged according to the natural system, the whole series will form a more comprehensive 
illustration of the kind of plants belonging to the different orders, than any other work which has 
yet been published ; and it will therefore bo very useful in giving young people general ideas of the 
arrangement of plants, and thus facilitating their study of botany. 

It was originally my intention to give some plans of flower-gardens suitable for annuals at the 
end of the present work ; and similar plans at the end of each of the other works, suitable to the 
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different kinds of flowers contained in each. I have, however, relinquished this part of my plan, as 
Mr. Loudon is now engaged in preparing a work on the Theory and Practice of Laying out Flower- 
Gardens, Shrubberies, and Pleasure-Grounds, in which the subject will be fully discussed and 
illustrated. 

The very extensive sale of the present volume is perhaps the best proof of its usefulness, and 
of its being what I intended to make it ; and I can only add, that no pains shall be spared to render 
the other volumes of the series equal to it in every respect. 

J. W. L. 

Bayswatsr, 

Feb. J840. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The love of flowers,” says Dr. Lindloy, “ is a holy feeling, inseparable from our very natures ; it 
exists alike in savage and civilized society ; and it speaks with the same powerful voice to the great and 
wealthy, as to the poor and lowly.” The truth of these observations must bo felt by every one. Wt« 
love flowers from our earliest childhood, and even in extreme old ago the sight of them recalls 
something of the glow of youth. The love of flowers is calculated to improve our best feelings, and 
subdue our bad ones ; and we can hardly contemplate the beauty and richness of a flower-garden 
without feeling our hearts <lilate with gratitude to that Almighty Being who has made all these 
lovely blossoms, and given them to us for our use. 

Of all kinds of flowers, the ornamental garden annuals are porhajis the most gmerally interesting ; 
and the easiness of their culture renders it peculiarly suitable for a feminine pursuit. The pruning and 
training of trees, and the culture of culinary vegetables, re(|uire too much strength and manual labour ; 
but a lady, with the assistance of a common labourer to level and prepare the ground, may turn a 
barren waste into a flower-garden with her own hands. Sowing the seeds of annuals, watering them, 
transplanting them when neccssar}% training the plants by tying them to little sticks as props, or by 
leading them over trellis-work, and cutting off the dead flowers, or gathering the seeds for the next 
year’s crop, are all suitable for feminino occupations ; and they have the additional advantage of 
inducing gentle exercise in the open air. 

It is astonishing how much beauty may be displayed in a little garden only a few' yards in extent by 
a tasteful arrangement of annual flowers. All that is required is a knowledge of the colours, forms, 
and habits of growth of the different kinds. Many of the flowers now grown in our gardens are not 
worth culture, but they are grown year after year, because their cultivators know them and do not 
know anything better. Many very beautiful flowers have been introduced, grown for a season or tw'o, 
and then thrown out of cultivation from there being no demand for them ; and this want of demand 
lias arisen from very few flower-growers being aware of their existence. It is true that most of these 
flowers were figured on their first introduction in one or other of the botanical periodicals ; but in 

b 
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these works they are mixed up with greenhouse and hothouse plants and shrubs, which, of course, the 
mere grower of annuals can fool little interest in ; so that a person wishing to get coloured figures and 
botanical descriptions of all the finest annual flowers, must now purchase plates and descriptions of 
hundreds of other flowers that he has no need of. 

The culture of annuals has two groat advantages over the culture of all other flowers whatever. In 
tlie first place, it is attended with less expense than any other description of flower culture ; and in the 
second, all the enjoyment of which it is susceptible is obtained within the compass of six or eight months. 
Bulbous or tuberous-rooted flowers, like annuals, ]>roduco their blossoms in the first year ; but they are 
attended with an enormously increased expense. Perennial herbficeous flowers are never in perfection 
till the second year ; and, like bulbs, can only bo beneficially purchased by such as anticipate' retaining 
the occupation of their garden for several years in succession. , The seeds of annual flowers, on the other 
hand, cost a mere trifle ; and the expense of stirring the soil, sowing them, and thinning them when 
they come up, is also very little ; while the effect produced is as great or greater than that of many 
bulbs or tubers, and most perennials. The flower of a choice hyacinth, the bulb of which will cost five 
or six shillings before planting, is not much more beautiful than that of a double rocket larkspur, which 
may bo reared to perfection in three months, from a seed which will cost about the fiftieth part of a 
penny. Annual flowers therefore are, above all others, suitable for the gardens of suburban residences 
which are hired for not more than a year ; while they are equally fit for decorating all other gardens 
whatever, and peculiarly so for such as are (U?foctivc in soil, situation, or exposure to the sun, as is amply 
shown in the Suburban Gardener. 

Mr. Paxton, the chief manager of thc 5 gardens of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, in a late 
Number of his excellent Magazine qf Botany., observes, Considered as the principal oniaments of the 
flower-garden throughout the most delightful period of the year, and during a considerable portion of 
it as the most interesting features in the greenhouse, annual plants have great claims to our attention, 
and should be very extensively cultivated in every pleasure-garden. But the vast number and varit;ty 
of sorts that are now known in our collections, the whole of which it is almost impossible to introduce 
into oven the most extensive gardens, renders necessary a judicious selection of the best kinds, in order 
to componsato for any deficiency in number or variety, by the superior beauty of those which are 
admitted.-' 

Such a selection it is my object to offer to the public in the following pages. I shall endeavour to 
comprise in it all the ornamental annuals that the best judges whom 1 have consulted on the subject 
think really deserving of culture in a flower-garden ; and as my descriptions will be illustrated by 
plates by an able artist, lithographed and coloured from nature, the grower of annuals, by turning 
over this volume, may be enabled to select those which appear most suitable for his particular purpose. 
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In the arrangement of the present work, I intend to follow on a small scale the plan adopted by 
my husband, in his lately published Arboretum et FruHcetum Britamicum ; and it will be my ambition 
to give as clear and full an account of the annual flowers, as he has there done of the trees and shrubs 
of Britain. In pursuance of this plan, I shall first give the Botanic and English names ; next the 
synonymes, if any, and then the names of the modem English books in which the flower has been 
figured. To this, I shall subjoin a short botanical character, which will bo followed by a popular 
description, with the geography, history, properties and uses, culture, and in short, everything worth 
know'ing of the plant. 

An important feature of this work will bo the directions for the culture of each flower, as on this, 
in a great measure, the appearance of the flower-garden will depend. It is a common error, to suppose 
that all that is necessary to make a showy flower-garden is to sow the ground with a groat many 
different kinds of flower-seeds. A few flowers of the most brilliant and ornamental kinds, arranged so 
as to harmonize in their colours and liabita of growth, cultivated with care, and trained and pruned 
into regular and compact shapes, will produce more effect than throe or four times the number sown 
injudiciously, and afterwards comparatively neglected. On looking into most flower-gardens, it will be 
found that the annuals are crowded together, each tuft having been left unthinnod ; and that the 
plants, having been neither trained nor prune<l, present, as they grow up, the most tawdry appearance, 
without cither the grace and elegance of wild nature, or the trimness and neatness of art. A flower- 
garden is essentially artificial ; not only from the avowed art di8j)layed in its general shapr^, and in 
the artistical forms of its beds, but in the flowers of so many different countries, and oven climates, 
being l)roiight together in the same locality ; everything, in short, in the flower-garden, shows that it 
was planted by the hand of man ; and the flowers themselves, to be in keeping with the garden, should 
show also the hand of man in thedr training. Some excellent observations on this subject by Mr. 
Loudon, will be found in the different volumes of the Gardener s Magazine^ and more particularly in 
vol. xiv. p. 497. 

The botanical names of the flowers in tlio following pages will bo those by which they aro most 
generally known by the sooilsmen, but 1 shall give the best known of the other names as synonymes, 
with their authorities, always noticing the latest ; and when practicable, without entering too much 
into detail, slightly mentioning the botanical reasons for the change. Notwithstanding this, I intend 
the botanical part of the work to bo quite a subordinate feature, as 1 merely wish to give general ideas 
on the subject, and to render the work popular rather than too scientific. The botanical characters, 
however, though short, will be prepared ivith great care, and made as intelligible to the general reader 
as possible. The arrangement followed will be that of the Natural System, and I shall adopt that 
modification of it given by Dr. Lindley, in his excellent Ladies' Botany. The great advantage of the 
Natural System to a general observer, or to any one who does not wish to go deeply into the soienoe 
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of botany is, that it presents the plants in groups ; each group consisting of plants which resemble on< 
another in all their external features, as well as in their internal structure and properties. Hence, ii 
any one knows at sight a plant belonging to any one group, ho will have a general idea of all the othei 
plants belonging to it. JThe advantage of this to a person who is beginning the study of plants, or who 
has even no higher ambition than to learn the names of a few of them, may truly be said to be 
incalculable ; as whenever he sees a new plant, he has only to consider what group it most resembles, 
to bo able to form a general idea of all that is necessary to be known respecting it. As the interest 
felt ill flowers is much increased when we know something of their structure, and of the functions 
whicli tho several parts are destined to perform, I would advise suoh of my readers as have leisure for 
the pursuit, and as aro not already acquainted with the subject, to study Dr. Lindley’s Ladies' Botany, 
in which they will find the rudiments of tho science explained in a most elegant and agreeable maimer ; 
and so clearly, as to divest botany of that harsh repulsive form, in which it appears “ to those who only 
know it through the uninviting medium of systematic works." 

For tho benefit of those who have studied tho Liiiraean System, the class and order to which each 
plant belongs according to Liimicus, or tho latest improvements on his system, will be given imme- 
diately after the botanic and English names. 

A glossary of the botanic terms used in the work will be given at the end of the volume ; and in the 
mean time, tho most difficult will bo explained tho first time each word occurs. An alphabetical list of 
tho authorities, explaining the abbreviations, suoh as L. for Liimseus, Dec. for De Candolle, &c., will 
bo subjoined to tho glossary; and there will be a copious index to the whole work. 


J. W. L. 


Bays WATER, 

November 2 1 tt, 1 838 . 
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CHAPTER I. 


RANUNCULACE^, Dec. 

Botanical Charactkr or thc Order.— Sopoli and pctala numerous. | into petals, and the petala into ncetariei. Horba and ahrt^bi with 
Stamena hypogynoua (growing from beneath the piatila), niimcroua. I alternate leaves. Acrid and venomous— (f7. Don,) 

Ovaria numerous, aggregrate. In many genera the sepals are changed ! 

Description, &c. — All the plants belonging to tlu^ order Ranunculaceoa, partake more or loss of the character 
of the common crowfoot, or Ranunculus ; that is, they have all several distinct carpels or seed-vessels growing 
close together, and their stamens grow from liencath these carpels. Tliey have generally handsome flowers of 
brilliant colours. The stems of all these plants discharge, when broken, a thin watery juice, which is very 
acrid, so much so indeed that in some specic^s it blisters the skin. The bruised leaves of some kinds, bound 
tightly on a slight wound, vsnll produce an ulcer, and the seeds are poisonous if taken internally; these 
qualities are much stronger in some of the ])lants belonging to the order than in others, but they exist to a 
certain degree in all. Nearly all the kinds are perfectly hardy, and will grow in any soil, but most of them 
prefer a somewhat damp loam. They arc nearly all very tenacious of life, and their seeds will keep several years 
without losing their vitality. Tlio genera belonging to this order, which contain ornamental garden annuals, 
are, Adonis, Delphinium, Nigella, Garidella, and Platystonion ; the last forming the connecting link between 
RanunculacesB and Papavaraceae, and being by many botanists classed in the latter order. 


GENUS I. 

ADONIS, Lin. THE FLOS ADONIS, OR PHEASANT'S EYE. 

Lin. Sy$t. POLY ANURIA POLYGYNIA. 

Gnnuuc CnARACTim— Calyx of 5 Mpali, generally attached at the | pinnate, parted into muUifid lobei, with linear lobulei. Flnwen 
btio. Petoli 5 to 15, with a naked claw. Stamens numeroua. Carpels | tolitary on the points of the stem and branches.— ((?. Rtm.) 
numerous, two-seeded, spiked, ovate. Cotyledons distinct, l^savrs I 

Dbsoriftion, &c.— T he Flos Adonis is remarkable for its slender branch-like leaves, and its small terminal 
flowers, the petals of which are smooth and shining, and peep from amidst the busby leaves like little gems. Its 
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identity with the order Ranunculacoas is shown by the numerous black stamens growing from beneath the 
heap of little green carpels in the centre, and by the distinctness of the carpels, which yet grew close together 
on the end of the flower-stalk, so as to form a head when the petals have fallen. Botanists enumerate seyenteen 
different species of Adonis, besides varieties ; and ten of these species are said to be annuals. Only two or 
three, however, are cultivated in British gardens ; and all the annual kinds are, probably, only varieties of tlie 
common Flos Adonis (Adonis autumnalis), as they only differ in the size and colour of the flower, and the height 
of the plant 


l.—ADONIS AUTUMNALIS, Lin. THE AUTUMN-FLOWERING FLOS ADONIS, OR 

PHEASANT'S EYE. 


EiioaATiJioi.— Smith** Eng. But. t. 308; 2nd edit. vol. v. t. 781; 
Curt. FI. Lond, vol. ii. t. 37 ; and our Jig. 3, in Plate 1. 

Snoinc Charactkr — Calyx Bmootli. Petali 6 or 8, concave, 


conniving (that ii, lying clow together), scarcely laiger than the calyx ; 
carpels crowned by very short styles, and collected into an ovate 
head. Stems branched. — (C. Don.) 


DEsoBiPTroN, OEooBAPHy, HrsTORy, &c.— The common Flos Adonis is a plant abotit a foot high, with 
nuraorous very finely cut leaves. These leaves grow in so bushy a manner, that they would almost conceal the 
flowers wore it not for their intensely deep blood-red colour, which has obtained for the plant its French 
name of GouOe de tang. These flowers ore small, cup-shaped, and produced at the extremities of the stem and 
branches, like little ruby crowns. The plant is found growing wild in corn-fields in every part of Europe, though 
it is by no means so common in England as on the Continent. Its principal British habitat is in Kent, on the 
borders of the Medway, between Rochester and Maidstone. It was cultivated in British gardens before 1597 ; 
as Gerard tolls us in his Herbal, published in that year, that he brought the seed from the west of England, 
where it was growing wild among the com, and sowed it in his garden “ for the bcautie of the flowres sake." 
This garden was iii Holbom, which was then considered to he in the suburbs of London ! In Gerard’s time the 
Flos Adonis was called Red Mathes, and Red Camomile; but he adds, “ our London women call it Rose-a- 
Hubie. Parkinson, in hie Garden of Pleaimi Flowert, published in 1629, mentions that it was then gene- 
rally “brought into gardens for the beauty-sake of the flower;” and he adds that some considered it a kind 
of Camomile, and others, a kind of Anemone. The legendary history of the flower tells us that it sprang from 
the blood of Adonis, when he was wounded by the boar, and hence received its Latin name. The plant was 
dedicated to Venus; and, in the language of the flowers, it is considered the emblem of tender grief and 
melancholy recollections. 

Culture. Though the Floa Adonis, as we have already seen, haa been cultivated in our flower-gardena 
for more than two hundred years, it has but little to recommend it as a garden flower. It should, indeed, 
never be cultivated, unless there be abundance of room ; as the smallness of its flowers, and bushiness of ite 
finely-cut leaves, give it rather a weedy appearance, and all plants of this kind ought to be carefully avoided 
in smaU gardens. In suitable situations, however, it is in some respecte a desirable plant; as it requires very 
little culture, and wUl grow in any common garden soU. It wiU also grow in any situation that is not too high 
and dry ; and the plants will thrive very well in a shrubbeiy, or under the drip of trees ; though they will 
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not flower qnite eo soon if grown in the ehnde, as they will in an open border where they haTO the advantage of 
light and air. The seeds of this species sold in the seed-shops are, in fact, the oarpek ; and when they are quite 
in a fresh state they may be cut open, when the littk black seed will be found attadied on one side to the lower 
part of the carpel, which it does not a quarter fill. The carpels sold in the seed-shops are however generally 
too dry to be cut open, and they may be sown entire, as the carpel will open at its natural division in thf 
ground when the seed begins to germinate. The dry carpels are quite as good as the fresh ones for sowing, as 
the seeds are not at all injured by keeping. When the place where the seeds are to be sown is fixed on, 
the ground should be loosened with a fork and broken very fine ; after which it should be made perfectly 
level, and raked. Several little circles should then be made (their number, and the distance they are from eacli 
other, depending on the quantity of flowers wanted), and if the ground be tolerably dry, this may bo done 
by pressing on it the bottom of a flower-pot saucer, about three inches or four inches in diameter, in every place 
where a circle is to be made. On the smooth level surface of the circles thus formed, a very few seeds (not» 
more than six or eight in each patch) sliould be spread ; the saucer should then bo again applied, so as to press 
them gently into the soil, and thus to fix each seed in its proper place. The operation of sowing is concluded 
by drawing the earth displaced by the saucer over the seeds, so as to cover them about twice their own 
thickness, or say, about the eighth of an inch. In dry sandy soils, the covering may also receive a slight 
pressure from the saucer ; but this is unnecessary unless the soil should be very lw)8e. If the soil should be wet, 
the saucer must not be used at all, as part of the soil would stick to it, and thus the circle could neither be 
rendered smooth before sowing, nor the seeds be pressed firmly into it afterwards. In spring, when the soil 
is very dry, a slight watering may be given to the seeds after sowing, by a watering-pot having a very fine rose ; 
but this must be done very carefully, as too much water would wash the seeds out of their places. When the 
sowing is finished, a flat piece of wood, called a name-stick or label, should be inserted in the centre of each 
patch, with the name of tlui plant, or a number marked upon it ; or a round stick may be used with a cleft al 
the top, in which the paper that contained the seeds, if it has the name upon it, may be stuck, having been 
first neatly folded up. When danger is apprehended from birds, or vermin, or from the scorching effect of the 
sun, a flower-pot maybe whelmed over the patch, and kept on till the seeds are above ground, when it should 
be taken oflf immediately, and not put on again. The reason for instantly removing it, when the seedlings 
appear above ground, is, that if it were kept on even for a few days, the young plants would be drawn up, and 
their stems would become so elongated, and consequently so weak, that they would never recover it. It in 
always an object to keep flowering plants strong and bushy, as when the stems are long and weak they have not 
only an unhealthy and untidy appearance, but the flowers are never so large or so rich in colour as they are when 
the plants are well grown. An inverted flower-pot is better than any other covering for protecting seeds, not only 
from its cheapness and simplicity, and from its having the advantage of being almost always at hand in a garden, 
but because, while its sides shade the ground from the sun, and exclude the powerful action of the air, thus 
lessening evaporation and keeping the soil moist, the hole in the bottom admits a sufiBicient quantity of light and 
air for the purposes of germination. After the plants have obtained two or three leaves each, they should bo 
thinned out, so as to leave not more than three or at most four plants in each patch ; or if the soil be good 
and the plants vigorous, even one or two plants in each patch will be sufiKcient to form a handsome tuft or bash. 
In general the fewer plants that arc allowed to remain in a patch, the more vigorous and handsome will be the 
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bush or*tuft of leayes and flowers produced. The plants of FUa Adonii^ wliioh are pulled up in thuudng, may be 
thrown away, aa they rarely succeed when transplanted. The plants being naturally stiff and bushy, they will 
not require either pruning or training; but as to look handsome they should have plenty of room to spread on 
every side, the plants left after thinning should be as far from each other as possible ; and a space of at least a 
foot or eighteen inches should be left clear round the patch. After this, they will need no other culture than 
an occasional watering if the weather should be very dry. As the Fla$ Adanii will stand the winter perfectly 
well, the time of sowing may depend on the time when it is wanted to flower. If sown in September, it will 
be in full flower by the middle or end of April ; and if sown again in March, say the first week, it will come 
into flower about midsummer. If some seeds are sown on light soils in wet weather in July, they will flower 
from October to February if the weather be mild. Seeds may Le procured at any seed-shop. 


OTHER ANNUAL KINDS OF ADONIS. 

These as before observed are all probably only varieties of and the only one of them, the 

name of which is to be found in nurserymen’s catalogues, is A, (estivalis^ the summer-flowering Pheasant’s Eye. 
A. vemalis^ a pretty dwarf plant with large handsome yellow flowers, is marked in many catalogues as an 
annual, but it is a perennial. 

2.— A. iESTIVALIS, Lin.; A. A. MINIATA, Jaoq. ; A. MACULATA, Waltr.,^ 
has the stem elongated and the flowers on footstalks. It flowers rather sooner than the common kind ; 
but as the flowers are much smaller, and as the long unbranched stem has a straggling untidy appearance, it 
is not worth cultivating. It is a native of England, and also of the continent of Europe, but it is not so common 
as A. autumnalu. 

3.— A. MICROCARPA, Dev, 

This is a dwarf plant with orange-coloured flowers, and numerous very small carpels. It is a native of 
Spain, and also of the island of Teneriffe, whence it was brought to this country in 1824. It is a neat 
bushy little plant, flowering in June and July, and is well deserving of cultivation, but it is very seldom found 
in British gardens. 

4.-.A. CITRINA, Hoff,, 

has the stem not branched, and the flowers small and yellow It is a native of France, and was introduced 
into England in 1819 ; but it was soon lost in this country, and has not been thought worth a re-introduction. 

6.--A. FLAMMEA, Murr., 

has flame-coloured flowers, which are not so cup-shaped as those of the common kind. It is a native of 
Austria, and was introduced into England in 1800, but it does not appear to have been much cultivated. 

In addition to these kinds which have been introduced into Britain, we may mention one, which, though it 
has not yet been introduced, appears well worthy of so being. This is called A. denUxia ; it has yellow petals 
with black claws (the claw is the part that is nearest the stalky and the carpels are toothed, or rather crested, on 
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the whence the nnne. It is a native of Egypt and the ide of Cyprus, and from the description api)ear8 
Co*ba the handsomest of the genus. Decandolle, in his Prodromut, calls it A, d$niaki tar, orimtalU, and 
mentions another A, dnUata^ a native of France, which has flame-coloured flowers, but which resembles the 
Egyptian plant in its crested seed-pods. 


GENUS 11. 

DELPHINIUM, Lin, THE LARKSPUR. 


Lin, Sy»t, POLYANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


Obnxric Character. — Calyx deciduoui, potal-liko, irregular, with 
the upper lepal drawn out below into a ipur. Petals 4 ; 2 upper ones 
drawn out at the base into appendagtw, within the spur. — G, Don. 
Erect, or branching herbs, with palmately.multifid leaves, and showy 


flowers. Twenty -three species are annuals. Natives of the south of 
Europe, and north of Africa ; also, of Asia Minor, and Ncpaul in Asia, 
and Pennsylvania and Virginia in North Ameiica. 


Description, &c. — The flowers of the larkspur are so common that they do not excite half the attention that 
their curious construction well deserves. In them the sepals of the calyx, and the tnic petals of the flower at 
first sight, can scarcely be distinguished from each other. When examined closely, however, tlie calyx will be 
found to bo composed of five sepals, one of which forms a kind of horn, and the shape of which is visible in the 
bud. When the flower expands, the true petals sliow themselves : they are four in number, and two of them liave 
long tails, which are hidden in the homed sepal. This curious construction has given rise to both the English 
and botanic names ; the horned sepal being something like tlic hind claw of the foot of the lark, and the bud 
bearing a fancied resemblance to a dolphin ; delphinium signifying a dolphin. The old English name was 
lark's-heels ; and the Nasturtium (Tropceolum majus) was called yellow lark's-heels. 


1.— DELPHINIUM CONSOLIDA, Lm, THE BRANCHING, OR WILD LARKSPUR. 


SvNOMYMi:. — D. ftegetum. Lam. 

Ergravinos.— Eng. Bot. t. 1839; 2nd edit. vol. v. t. 769; aud 
oxxvjig, 5, in Plate 3, of the eiuglo pink variety. 

Specific Character. — Stem erect, imnothish, with spreading 
branchet; flowers few, loosely racemose; pedicels (footstalks) longer 
than the bracteos ; carpels Bniooth....(G. Don.) 


Varieties. — These are very nuinorous, oven in a wild state. D, 
coDsolida is found with red, pale-roddish, lilac, pinkisii, and wliite 
flowera, though the usual colour is a very dark blue. Tlio garden 
varieties are generally double, and they consist of l^ie white, blush, rose- 
coloured, lilac, light purple, dark purple, and stiipcd, which last is 
soniotimos also called unique. 


Description, &c. — The branching larkspur, in good soil and favourable situations, will grow to the height 
of two feet or three feet, with numerous, slender, spreading, alternate branches. The leaves spring from the 
branches without footstalks ; they are downy, and are divided into nuinorous linear segments. The flowers are 
thinly set on the raceme, and being on footstalks, hang much more loosely than thoae of the rocket larkspur (D. 
Aja^), The sepals in the wild flower of D. comolida are of a dark-blue on one side, and have a pinkish tinge on 
the other : the petals are pinkish, and form a curious kind of hood in the centre of the flower. Tiro carpels grow 
generally two together ; they contain numerous seeds, which are black and shining, and the taste of which 
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is acrid. These seeds are poisonous. The stem is rather slender, in proportion to its height, and widely-spreading 
branches, and the plant has a long tap root, more like that of a perennial than that of an annual. It is said to 
flower in a wild state in June and July ; but in gardens it is much later than the dwarf larkspur, and seldom 
comes into flower before August. 

The branching larkspur is generally found in coru-flelds, and is a native of Europe, and some parts of America. 
In England, Sowerby tells us, ** it abounds in the open chalky or sandy fields in some parts of Cambridgeshire, 
Suffolk, and Kent.** It was known to the Greeks and Romans, as it is described by Dioscorides and Pliny. In 
England it is mentioned by Tusser, in his list of garden flowers in 1572 ; so that the single kind has been in 
cultivation since the time of Elizabeth. The double kind is first mentioned by Parkinson, who says, Of 
larkes -heeles there are two principall kindes ; the wild kinde is of two sorts, one which is with us noursed up 
chiefly in gardens, and is the greatest ; the other, which is smaller and lower, often found in our plowed landes, 
and elsewhere. Of the former of these; wildo sorts, there are double as well as single ; and of the tame, or more 
upright, double also and single, and each of divers colours, as shall be sot downe." Tlic “ wilde sort” is evidently 
D. consolida ; and “ the tame, or more upright,” D. Ajacis. The branching larkspur was formerly called Flo$ 
regius^ and Consolida regitu ; the latter name, which signifies joining or uniting, being given to the plant, as 
some say, from its supposed power of healing wounds ; but, as from its acrid properties, it would be more likely 
to inflame wounds if applied to them than to heal them, the name more probably alludes to the growing together 
of the carpels. The bruised plant is said to be still used as the principal ingredient in some kinds of cosmetics ; 
but it ought to be employed cautiously, as though its acridity may at first clear the skin, it cannot fail, if its use 
be persevered in, to destroy it. 

The French names for this plant, of Dauphinelle, Pied d'Alouette, and Eperon de Chevalier, are evidently 
derived from the shape of the flower ; and it is remarkable, that the German, Italian, and Spanish names 
for the plant all signify knight's spur. 

Culture. — The seeds of the branching larkspur should be sown in the same manner as directed for those of 
the Flos Adonis ; and the young plants should be thinned out in the same manner, the plants drawn out being 
thrown away, as from their tap roots they will not bear transplanting. There should never be more than three 
left in a patch, and they should be as far asunder as possible, as if the plant be not allowed abundance of room, 
it will from its spreading habit become deformed, and one side will be much larger than the other. When the plant 
has attained its full size, it will be necessary, unless the plant should be very strong, to support it by tying it to 
a neatly-painted stake, to keep it upright, and to prevent it from being broken by the wind. The branching 
larkspur should never be sovni vrith the rocket larkspur, as they do not flower at the same time, and their 
diflerent habits of growth do not harmonise. In some situations the single wild kind is very ornamental, from the 
intense blue of the centre of its flowers, while the violet, or pinkish tinge on the back, gives them somewhat the 
effect of shot silk. Dr. Lindley, speaking of one of the perennial species which resembles this kind in colour, 
says, All plants of this description are seen to the greatest advantage on the skirts of shrubberies, or on banks, 
where it is required to produce a wild and rough effect. If it can be so contrived that their flowers are shaded 
during the day, and brightly illuminated by the setting sun, or that they are placed so as to droop over streams 
of water, where the freshness and moisture of the air prevent their rapid fading, a brilliancy of colour is effected 
by masses of them, which we shall in vain attempt to procure in any other way.” — Bot. Beg. 2nd Series, t. 54. 
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2.— DELPHINIUM TENUISSIMUM, Sib. et Fit. THE SLENDER-OftANCHED LARKSPUR. 

SnieMVHn.— D. diwkatam, Ledeb. D. pubaieeiM, Dee. Sruinc CHtaAcrn.— Puborant. Swu brnnehcd and tpcwdiiif. 

Biioiuvmoi.— 8wt. Brit. Flow. Qtrd. 8nd Borin, t. 866, aod our Pedicoli rUng from tho middio of Iho brwtooi.— (O. Don. ) 
iSfi, 1, in Plate 8. 

Description, &Co — The whole plant is covered with a fine down. The stem is slender, growing about a foot 
high, and spreading into numerous branches. The flowers are small, and of a reddish-purple, and are not on a 
raceme, but on very long footstalks. This gives the plant a peculiarly light and elegant appearance. The ]»]ant 
was found by Pallas, on the banks of tho Volga, and by Dr. Sibthorp, on Mount Hymettus, near Athens. This 
species is quite hardy, and it was raised in tho Botanic Garden, Chelsea, in 1837, from seeds sent there by M. 
Fischer, Director of the Imp. Bot. Gtard. at St. Potersburgh. It is most nearly allied to J). coutoluia. 


3.— DELPHINIUM AJACIS, Lin. THE 

Emoeaving. — Our figs. 2, 3, and 4, in Plate 3. 

Specific Character. — Stem erect, smoothish, almost limplo, urith 
the branches hardly divciging. Flowers in long dense racemes. 
Pedicels the length of the bractoas. Carpels pubescent. — (G. Don.) 
Erect plants, natives of Tauiia. 

Varieties. — These are very numerous, not only differing in the 
colour and doublencss of the flowers, but in the height of the plant. 
The principal kinds enumerated in tho nurserymen's catalogues, are, 
the tall rocket, the dwarf rocket (see fig. 2, in Plato 8), the double 
white (seo^. 4), blue, rose, flesh-coloured, dark purple (see fig. 3), 
and variegated, tho common striped, the unique (rod and white), tho 
toll German, and tho dwarf Gorman ; all which kinds arc very orna- 
mental, and quite hardy. Parkinson, speaking of the double varieties 
of this species, says, their flowers stand like little double roses, laid 


UPRIGHT, OR ROCKET LARKSPUR. 

or Bpioad broad open, without any heclcs boliindo thorn, very delightful 
to behold, ronsisting of many small loaves growing together, and after 
they arc fallen, there comes up in tlioir places three or four small pods 
set together, wherein is contained, here and there (for all aro not full 
of (teedc, us tlio single kindos), blacku suede, like unto all the rest, but 
smaller, which being sowen, will bring plants that will bare both single 
and double flowers agoino; and it often Iinppcnotb, that it variably 
altoiTth in colours from its owno sowing ; for nono of them hold cou- 
stantiy his ownu colour (so farro as ever I could observe), but fall into 
otiiors, as nature pleoscih." The justice of these roninrks must bo 
acknowledged by every one wIjo has raised double larkspurs from seed, 
as they vary very much. All, however, ore beautiful, and their variety 
is consequently an advantage rather than tho rovorso. Our flguroi 
were drawn from specimens in Leo's nursery, Hantmcriniilh. 


Description, &c. — The rocket larkspur is of a compact habit of growth, with nearly sessile flowers, which 
indeed appear set round the raceme, instead of depending from it ; and this dense moss of blossom Ims made this 
species a great favoiudte in flower-gardens ever since its introduction, now above two hundred and fifty years 
ago. It was the custom in the last century to fill jars or vases with large flowers, and to set them in the grates 
or fireplaces during summer ; and we find all the early writers on flower-gardens mentioning, as an iiidiiccmont 
for cultivating particular flowers, that they would be suitable for this use. The double larkspur was a favourite 
chimney flower ; so much so indeed, that Miller, speaking of it in his Dictionary, says, “ For gathering, to make 
flower-pots to adorn rooms, there is scarcely any so proper ; hecause, by their upright growth and long 8])ikc8 
(of flowers), they rise to a proper height above the pots ; and when their several colours are skilfully introdticod, 
they make a rich appearance, and continue a long time in beauty.'’— (ATarL Miller.) This species, when grown 
in gardens, flowers nearly a month before D. consolida^ if both are sown at the same time ; so that when they 
are wanted to flower at the same time, it should be sown much earlier. It is not however desirable to grow them 
together, as from the partial resemblance of their flowers, and great dissimilitudo of their growth, they produce a 
heterogeneous effect. 

The rocket larkspur is a native of Tauriaiu the Crimea ; but it is now found to como up spontaneouily in 
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many parts of £urope. It was brought to England in 1573 from Switzerland, and on this account it is 
frocjuently described in books as a native of that country. The specific name, AjaciSy is taken from some spots or 
streaks observable in the flower, which have been supposed to resemble the letters A. J. A., and to stand for 
Ajax. The legend is that when Ajax stabbed himself in a fit of frenzy, this flower sprang from his blood. 

Culture. — The rocket larkspur requires a very rich soil to bring it to perfection ; and, if possible, it should 
be fresh soil, that is, soil that has not been before used for flower-beds. As, however, it would be very expensive 
to renew all the soil in the beds or borders where the roeket larkspur is to be sown, an experienced gardener, 
eminent alike for his practical and scientific knowledge, who has been so kind as to give us his advice on the 
subject of culture, tells us, that the best way is “ to take rich soil — say turfy friable loam, with one half quite 
rotten dung, in a barrow or basket ; and, with a light flower-border spade, to take out six inches or eight inches 
square of the common soil, and to the depth of at least twelve inches. The hole thus formed must be filled with 
the rich soil, the surface of which should be smoothed, and the seeds sown immediately.’" — Z). J5. The seeds 
may be sown in the same manner as those of D. consolida ; or they may be sown in lines, a deep furrow being 
made with a planting-stick, and filled in with the compost, and the seeds sown on it. “If you are fanciful,” 
says the same excellent gardener whom we have before quoted, “ you can level the surface of a bed, draw the 
initials of your name, or the full name, with a stick ; and, taking out the soil according to the shape of the 
letters, you can fill in the hollow with compost, and then sow the seeds. Or any other device may be executed 
with these plants, they are of such neat and symmetrical growth. For example, a rainbow might be formed of 
the double dwarf varieties, by arranging them according to their different colour8.”-~/<frwi. In all cases, and 
particularly when compost is used, the seeds should be carefully sheltered from heavy rains, either by a flower- 
pot, or in some other manner, as will be hereinafter directed. When the young plants come up, they should not 
bo much thinned, as from the compact habit of the plants they require but little room ; and they should be seen 
in masses to produce an effect. They must always be sown where they are intended to remain, as they will not 
bear transplanting. This species will not require staking. The usual time for sowing is from the middle of March 
to April, in which case the plants will flower in July, and they should never be sown at any other season when 
compost is used ; but grown in the common ground, they may be sown in autumn, and Rea tells us, that “ one 
of these winter plants is worth ten of those raised in spring, and will yield more good seed.” — (Reas Flora^ 
Ceres^ &:c., p. 187-) Like all the Banunculaceoe^ the seeds (which are black and rough) will keep good several 
years. The seeds of Delphinium consoUda and D. Ajacis may be purchased in any seed-shop ; but those of 
D. tenumimum can only be had from a botanic garden. 


OTHER SPECIES OF LARKSPUR. 

The following kinds have been introduced, but we do not know where they are in cultivation. Probably some 
of Ahe names may prove to be synonymes, and some of the kinds only varieties of D. comolida, 

4.-.D. OLIVERIANUM, Dec,, 

has the stem erect, and not much branched; the flowers are few, and hang loosely on longish pedicels; they 
are very large, and of a bluish purple. The plant is a native of cultivated fields near Bagdad, and was 
introduced in 1825. 
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5.— D. ACONITI, Lte. 

Stem erect, much branched, pedicels (footstalks) very long, spur horizontal, inenrred and deft at top. The 
flowere are of a livid hue, variegated with purple and green on the inside. It is a native of the Levant, and is 
said to have been introduced in 1801, but it has probably been much longer in the country. 


6.-d! AMBIGUUM. Lin., 

has the flowers in loose racemes ; their colour is blue, and they resemble thoso of D. cotuolida^ except that 
they are downy on the outside. It is a native of Mauritania, and was introduced in 1769. The name of 
this species is in some of the London nurserymen’s catalogues, but the seeds sold for it are often thoso of I). 
eoMolida. 

7.— D. CARDIOPETALUM, Deo. 

Tho flowers, which are crowded on the racemes, are of a dull bluish violet, and the petals are somewhat 
heart-shaped at the base. It is a native of the valleys in the Pyrenees, and was introduced in 1818. 

8.— D. JUNCEUM, Deo. ; D. PEREGRINUM, Lin. ; 

is a handsome species with bluish violet flowers, tho petals of which are variegated with white. It is of the 
branching kind, with the flowers in lax racemes. It is a native of the south of Europe and the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and was introduced in 1629. 

9.— D. VIRGATUM, Pair. 

Another branching larkspur, a native of Syria ; with pale green leaves, and bluish purple flowers. It was 
introduced in 1823. 

All these kinds, with the exception of D. cardiopetcUum^ ore nearly allied to D. camolida ; and may possibly 
be only distinct varieties of that species. 


GENUS III. 

NIGELLA, Toume. THE GARDEN FENNEL FLOWER, OR LOVE IN A MIST. 


Lin. Syst. POLYANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 


GsMsmic Character.— Calyx of 6 coloured, petal-like sepals. 
Petals small, from 6 to 10, two-lippod, with a hollow, honey-bearing 
claw. Stamens numerous. Carpels more or lees connected together, 
and terminated by the elongated styles, opening on the inside ; many- 
seeded.— (G. Don.) Erect plants with the leaves finely cut like 


fennel. The flowers arc solitary, at tho points of the stem and branches ; 
and the seeds have an acrid aromatic taste like popper. They are 
natives of the south of Europe, Asia Minor, and the north of Africa. 
All tho species are annual. There are several kinds in cultivation in 
British gardens. 


0 
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1,~NIGRLLA 0AMA8CENA, lAn. THE ROMAN, OR DAMASCUS NIGBLLA, OR COMMON FENNEL 

FLOWER. 


Synontmks.— Nigella Romana, Hort. Love in a Mist, Devil in 
a Bush, St. Katherine's Wheel, &c. 

EhORAVjNos.»Bot. Mag. t. 22 ; and our^ig'. 5, in Plato 2. 


Spicipic CiuaACTta. — Anthers blunt. Carpels 5, 2-eelled, con- 
nected, oven to the summit, into an ovate globose eapsule ; flowers 
surrounded by a leafy involucre ; sepals spreading. — (G. Don.) 


Description, history, &c. — Love in a Mist is a very common flower in gardens. This species is generally 
about a foot high, with numerous fennel-like leaves, and a very pale blue solitary flower at the extremity 
of each shoot. It was mentioned in the general botanic character of the order Ranunculacece, that some of the 
genera belonging to it, had the sepals changed into petals, and the petals into nectaries. Tliis is the case with 
the present genus. The pale blue leaves which constitute the ornamental part of the flower, are, in fact, the 
sepals of the calyx, while the real petals are rolled up into what may be called little bags for secreting honey, 
and are called nectaries. The carpels in the whole genus of Nigella^ differ from those of most of the Ranun- 
cutaceo!^ in growing partly together ; and in this genus they arc so united as to form one head, or capsule, each 
carpel containing numerous seeds, which are slightly attached to it like peas in a pod. Wlien ripe the carpels 
become dry, and open at the top, to discharge their seeds. These seeds are not poisonous unless taken in 
great quantities, though they have a sharp, acrid, biting taste. The capsules, when the flowers have dropped, 
are, from their elegant vase-like form, almost as ornamental as tho flowers. There are several varieties of 
N. Damascena^ some with pure white, and some with double flowers ; but they do not appear sufiiciently distinct 
to merit separate descriptions, as they will all spring up from seeds of the same pod. In all the flower is 
surrounded by a leafy involucre, which remains on, and surrounds the capsule after the flower is gone. 

Tho common Nigella is a native of Italy, and of the south of Europe generally, where it is found wild in corn- 
flelds, whence its popular name of 'Nigella Romana, It is also called N. Damascenay because it is said to have 
been brought to England from Damascus in 1570. It was probably, however, introduced before that period, as 
in the edition of Tusseris Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandry^ published in 1572, which included some 
directions for gardening, Nigella Romana is enumerated among the flower-seeds directed to be sown in March, 
as though it were then a common plant, which it could hardly have been if it had been only two years in tlie 
country. The generic name of Nigella is supposed to bo derived from Ntger^ in allusion to the blackness of the 
seeds; but London and Wise, in the Retired Gardener ^ tell a legend of a wicked nymph, who was changed into 
this plant, which was afterwards called Nigella^ to commemorate the blackness of her heart. In floral language 
the Nigella signifies doubt and uncertainty, or embarrassment. 

Perhaps no plant had ever more popular names than the Nigella, It is called the Devil in a Bush, from the 
appearance of its homed carpels peeping through its bushy leaves ; Love in a Mist, from its pale blue flowers 
being surrounded by a mist of leaves, blue being the colour dedicated to true love ; love in a puzzle, a name which 
seems to come from the same origin ; St. Katherine's Wheel, in allusion to the shape of tho flower when fully 
expanded ; Gith, that being the Saxon for a weed growing among com ; and garden fennel-flower, which appears 
the most appropriate name, from its leaves resembling those of fennel. It was formerly also called Bishop s Wort 
in Cambridgeshire, perhaps from the projecting styles which rise above the flower, bearing some slight resemblance 
to a crosier ; and in the time of Gerard, Melanthium^ from the Greek word melania,^ blackness, though now the 
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name of MeUmthium is given to a Cape of Good Hope bulb. In the like manner, in the West Indies, the name 
of love in a mist is given to a kind of passion flower {Pimijlora fcetida\ which resembles the Ni^eila in having 
a leafy involucre surrounding the flower. The French names for the Nigella, of Chevetus de Venm^ Patte d*araignte^ 
and Barhe hleue^ are all evidently derived from the circumstance of the flower being surrounded by leaves. 

The Roman Nigella is a very common flower in gardens, and it is found in all the published lists of flower- 
seeds from the time of Tusser to the present day. Gerard praises it for its medicinal virtues, and tells us that 
it was mentioned both by Hippocrates and Galen as a stimulant. London and Wise, in 1 706, give particular 
directions for its culture as a border flower ; recommending it to bo sown in sheltered beds in autumn, and planted 
out into the open border in spring. Its value as an ornamental flower, however, appears to have sunk during 
the succeeding fifty years ; as in a little tract called the London Gardener^ published in 1760, it is only mentioned 
as a flower no one would bo without “ for the sake of its strange appearance/’ Tliis strange appearance is 
probably the reason why it is still cultivated, though now so many much more beautiful flowers have been 
introduced. It is certainly not worthy of a place in a small garden. 

Culture. — This is extremely simple. It may be sown in the same manner as the Flos Adonis ; and, like 
that plant, it requires a somewhat moist and sheltered situation. When it has been once introduced, if care be 
not taken to cut off the seed-pods before they are ripe, the seeds will sow themselves, and the plant come up like 
a weed. Its compact bushy shape and erect stem render training and pruning unnecessary ; but thinning is 
essential, as, if the plants are left thick, they will be drawn up with naked stems, and have that untidy and 
tawdry appearance we have already alluded to. The seeds are generally sown in March ; but when wanted to 
flower particularly early, they may be sown in autumn, as they will stand perfectly well through the winter. 


2.— NIGELLA NANA, Hort. THE DWARF NIGELLA. 

Stnonymes. — N. coorctata, GmeL ; N. Daniasccna, var. Hortun Specific Chakacter. — Anthem blunt ; flowers of a greenish white, 
Kewensis. and with a leafy involucre. — (C. Don.) 

Enouatino. — 0\a Jig. 1, in Plate 2. 

Description, &c. — A little bushy plant, seldom above six inches high ; very neat and compact in its habit 
of growth, and having very large flowers in projiortion to its size. These flowers are of a greenish white, and are 
generally semi-double. Tlicrc is another kind of dwarf Nigella with blue flowers, the seeds of which arc some- 
times sold in the seed-shops as those of N. nana ; and another called by the seedsmen the new white Nigella, both of 
which are only varieties of this kind. The origin of the dwarf Nigella is not known, but it is probably only a 
variety of N. DamascenOy as its capsules exactly resemble those of that species. There is a figure in Gerard of a 
plant which he calls Nigella fiore alho multipliciy which strongly resembles this ; but the date assigniid for its 
introduction in the Hortus Britannicus is 1793 ; and it docs not appear in any of the nurserymen’s catalogues of 
flower-seeds prior to that time. It is a pretty little plant, very suitable for small front gardens ; or for any 
situation where it will be near the eye; though, like the common Nigella, it may be considered as more curious 
than beautiful. Its culture is exactly the same as that of the common kind. 

c 2 
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3.— NIGELLA HISPANICA, Lin. THE LARGE SPANISH NIGELLA. 


Snoirirta^N. Utifolia.— Diet. 

]SNaMATiNCw.~Bot. Mag. t. 1265, and our^j^. 3, in Plate 2. 
Spxciric CnARACTER. — Anthers pointed; styles from 8 to 10, 
spreading. Carpels with a crested ridge running down the back, partly 
distinct, but connected, below the middle into an obconical fruit. 


Stem erect, smooth, and with the branches pointing upwards. — (G. 
Dofs.) 

Vauity.— Hitpanieay 2 a/6a, ’Hortj see fig. 4, in Plate 2. 
This very showy and distinct yoriety has white, or rather oream- 
coloured flowers. 


Description, history, &o. — This is, in fact, the only beautifnl species of the genus. The flower is very 
large and handsome, with the carpels rising boldly like a pillar in the centre. The flowers of the species are of 
a deep rich mazarine blue ; and when they fall, the carpels are almost, if not quite, as ornamental. They are 
strongly marked with a brownish red dotted crest, which runs up the back of each ; and their points spread out 
so as to form a kind of radiated crown, to the vase* shaped capsule formed by their union below. The plant 
is about a foot and a half high, and is of a bushy compact habit of growth. The Spanish Nigella is a native of 
the south of Spain, and Barbary, where it is common in the com fields. It is perfectly hardy, and will grow in 
any soil ; yet notwithstanding this, its beauty, and the circumstance of its having been in cultivation since the 
days of Parkinson (1629), it has never been common in British gardens ; and, while the common Nigella is 
known to everybody, comparatively few persons have ever even heard of the Spanish kind. , It flowers in 
June and July, nearly a month earlier than the common species, and is very ornamental. There were beautiful 
specimens of it in flower in the summer of 1838, at Ronalds nursery, Brentford, and Lee's nursery, Hammer- 
smith, from the latter of which our drawings were made. 

Culture. — The soil for the Spanish Nigella should be loamy, rather rich than otherwise, and the situation 
somewhat sheltered. If the soil be poor or dry, and the situation too much exposed, the plants will not take 
handsome shapes, and the flowers will neither be large nor richly coloured, without a great deal of watering. The 
ground may be prepared and the seeds sown in the same manner as directed for Flos Adonis ; and the young 
plants thinned out when they are two or three inches high. There is however this difference, that as the 
plants of the Flos Adonis, which are taken out of the patches when they are thinned, are to be thrown away, 
they may be pulled up by hand ; whereas the plants of all the Nigellas will bear transplanting, and as it is 
worth taking this trouble with those of the Spanish kind, they must be taken up with more care. For this 
purpose, the plants to be transplanted should bo carefully raised with a trowel, and taken up, if practicable, with 
a little mould attached ; at all events care should be taken not to injure the fibrous roots, the spongioles at the 
extremities ot which are the mouths of the plant through which it takes its food. Should any of the fibrils be 
bruised, or otherwise injured, they should be cut off above where they are hurt ; as this will induce the plant to 
throw out new ones, instead of wasting its strength in fruitless efforts to heal the wounds. Before the plant 
is taken up, a hole should be made with a stick, or small dibber, in the ground to which it is to be transferred ; 
and when the root of the plant is put into this hole, the mould should be crumbled in round it, and afterwards 
pressed down with the hands, in such a manner as to give the root, especially at its lower extremity, a firm hold 
of the soil. It may here be observed that if the plant be only made firm by pressing the earth round its collar, 
that is, just at the surface of the soil, it will in all probability die, or at least it will not thrive ; whereas if the 
root be made firm at its lower extremity, and the earth filled closely in upon it, the plant will grow and prosper ; 
even though the earth should be quite loose round the collar. The common way in which gardeners transplant 
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hardy aniuiAli, is by making a hole with a dibber^ or planting-stiok, the form of which is conical, then inserting 
the plant, and holding it with the left hand, while with the right another hole is made about an inch from the 
first, and the dibber moved in such a manner as to close the first hole, and in so doing to press in the earth 
against the root of the plant (rota the bottom to the top : the second hole is then closed by a little earth drawn 
into it by the point of the dibber. In this way a great number of annuals may be transplanted in a comparatively 
short time ; but as it requires some dexterity, which can only be acquired by practice, to avoid bruising the 
tender stem and root of the young plant with the dibber, the novice in gardening had much better use the first 
method we have described, and make the roots firm with the hands. When a plant is transplanted in wet 
weather, it does not require so much care as when the weather is dry. As soon as the young plant is fixed 
in its new situation, unless the weather be wet, it should be watered ; not only to wash the small particles 
of earth in amongst the fibrils, but to afford nourishment to the plant ; as when there is abundance of moisture 
it is absorbed by every part of the root, instead of being only taken up by the spongioles. When a plant 
is transferred to a dry soil without watering, the spongioles wither up, and the plant dies, unless a sufficient 
quantity of water is afterwards given to the root to enable it to fonn new spongioles. If the weather be 
dry, the newly-transplanted plant should be shaded from the sun for a day or two, by a flower-pot, put on 
in the morning and taken off at night, to prevent the evaporation from the leaves being greater than tlie 
moisture taken up by the root. Wlien a plant is firmly established in the soil, the quantity of moisture absorbed 
by the root, and that carried off by the leaves, is exactly proportioned ; but transplanting of course weakens the 
root, and renders it incapable for a day or two of performing its usual functions. 

The Spanish Nigella is so handsome a flower that it may be planted in any garden ; and when the dark-blue 
kind is combined with the white variety, a splendid effect may be produced. Could the following species, 
N, orientalis, be procured and planted in the same group, its yellow blossoms would form a striking contrast 
with the above. The seeds of the Roman, dwarf, and Spanish Nigellas, may be purchased in any seed-shop. 

4.— NIGELLA ORIENTALIS, Lin. THE ORIENTAL, OR YELLOW-FLOWERED NIGELLA. 

Enoratinos. — B ot. Mag. t. 1264, and our fig. 6, in Plate 2. straight. Seeds flat, orbicular, and girded ivith a membranous 

Specific Character. — Carpels from .5 to 10, smooth, connected margin. — (G. Don.) 

together from the base almost to the middle, hardly diverging Styles 

Description, &c. — This species is remarkable for the colour of its flowers, and the long styles that stand up 
in their centre. The flowers themselves arc small, but their colour is a bright yellow, and thus they form a 
striking contrast to those of the other species of the genus. The carpels are very remarkable when the flowers 
have fallen, though they are not so ornamental as those of N. Impanxca. The carpels of N . orientalig arc quite 
distinct, except at their inner edge, where they are slightly attached from the base to about the middle. This 
species is a native of Asia Minor, and Syria, and it is common in the corn-fields near Aleppo, and in Eastern 
Caucasus, and Middle Iberia. It was introduced in 1699, and was grown in Lee’s nursery, and other places, 
within the last twenty years ; but it appears to have gradually fallen out of cultivation for want of a demand, 
and it is probably now lost. It might however be easily again procured if it were much asked for ; and it is 
worth growing, for the sake of the effect it would produce in patches with the white and blue Spanish Nigella. 
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OTHER SPECIES. 

Though all the kinds of Nigella mentioned below are mentioned in botanical works as having been 
introduced, and even the dates of their introduction given, we think it very doubtful whether the seeds 
of any of them would be procured for sowing from any of the seed-shops. We enumerate them, however, 
in case any one curious in plants should wish to grow them, as it may be safely taken for a rule, that a demand 
for any given article in such a country as Britain will always be followed by a supply. In this case, nurserymen 
may easily get the seeds, as it is one of the characteristics of the order that the seeds of the plants belonging to 
it may be kept a long time without losing their vitality ; and by writing to the director of some botanic garden 
in the country of which the plant is a native, a few seeds may always be obtained, which the nurseryman will 
soon multiply sufficiently to enable him to supply the demand. 

5.— NIGELLA SATIVA, Lin. 

This is a tall-growing plant, with bluish flowers, which have no involucre. It is found wild in corn-fields 
near Montpelier, and on the opposite African coast of the Mediterranean. It is a plant of no beauty, 
but it is said to be cultivated to some extent in the south of Franco for its seeds, which are used in 
adulterating pepper. Tliey have a pleasant aromatic smell, and a hot acrid taste, not unlike that spice ; 
and they were formerly in general use instead of it, and also as a carminative medicine. N. sativa was the first 
species of the genus grown in British gardens, for Turner mentions it in his Names of Herhes^ published in 1548, 
as being then growing at Syon Gardens, near Brentford. There are two varieties grown in France, and one in the 
East Indies ; but except one, which has blue flowers, they only differ in some trifling particulars from the species. 

6.— N. CORNICULATA, Deo. THE HORNED FENNEL FLOWER. 

This species has the points of the carpels very stiff, and arched outwardly, like horns. It is a dwarf plant, 
with yellow flowers, and round flat seeds. It is said to have been introduced in 1820, but it is not stated of 
what country it is a native. 

7.— N. ARVENSIS, Lin. THE FIELD FENNEL FLOWER. 

This species resembles N. saiita in its general appearance and properties, but its carpels are smooth, while 
those of N. sativa are warted. It is a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, and was introduced in 1683. 

8.— N. ARISTATA, Sib, and Smith, FI. Grac., t. 510, 

has the anthers pointed, and the carpels connected into a turbinate fruit ; the stem is smooth, and the flowers, 
which are blue, arc surrounded by a leafy involucrum. It is a native of tlie country near Athens, and has 
almost the habit of N. Damascena^ growing about a foot and a half high. It may be the same as 
N. involucrata, Hort., see our fip. 2, in Plato 2, a kind grown in the Hammersmith nursery, but which we 
have been unable to find under the name of N. involucrata in any of the botanical catalogues. 

9.— N. INVOLUCRATA, Hort. Our Jig. 2, in Plate 2. 

This species or variety does not appear to have been described in any books, and we are not aware of its being 
grown in any nursery except that of Messrs. Lee, at Hammersmith. It appears, from the form of its capsule 
and its flower, to be nearly allied to N, nana, and it may possibly be the blue variety of that species. It is 
however a much taller plant, being from a foot to a* foot and a half high. 
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GENUS IV. 

GARIDELLA, Toum. THE 6ARIDELLA. 

Lin. SS»U DECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 

OtMBUO Cma&aotkr.~ Sepals five, hardly petal>liko. Petals five, horns. — (G. Don.) There are two species, only one of which has 

two-lipped, bifid. Stamens ten to forty. Carpels two or three, many* been introduced into Britun. 
seeded, connected together into a capsule with two or three very short 


1.— GARIDELLA NIGELLASTRUM, Lin. THE NIGELLA-LIKE GARIDELLA, 

Emgravihos. — Dot. Mag. t. 1266 ; and our Jig. 1, in Plate 1. 

Spiciric CnaiUjCTaR. — Petals sessile, spreading. Stamens from ten to twelve. — (O. Don.) 

Description, &o. — This curious little plant is very nearly allied to Nigella orimtalu. It grows about one 
foot or eighteen inches in height, with a very slender stem, and multifid leaves, with linear divisions. The 
flowers are small, but when closely examined they are pretty. It is a native of “ sunny places among the olives 
and vines of Provence, &c.** It was introduced in 1736, but has been long out of cultivation, except in botanic 
gardens. The generic name was given to it by Toumefort, in honour of Dr. Garidol, a physician at Aix, and 
the author of a work on tho Plants of Provence, published in 1719. The culture of the Garidella is similar to 
that of Nigella ; except that the seeds may bo sown closer, and tho plants need not be so much thinned out ; as 
they will look best in a mass, on account of the slenderness of the stems and smallness of the flowers. 


GENUS V. 

PLATYSTEMON, Benth. THE PLATYSTEMON. 


Lin. Synt. POLYANDRIA POLYOYNIA. 


Gnmic CHARACTEH.-x-Scpals three, ovate, deciduous, hairy. Petals 
six. Stamens numerous. Filaments dilated, membranous, and 
obcordate. Anthers linear, erect. Carpels from nine to tw'olve 
ranged side by side. Stigmas linear, erect, and simple. When 


mature, sliglitly cohering, indehiscent, cartilaginous, twisted, sopnnited 
into one-seeded transverse joints. Seeds smooth, not crested. Albu- 
men oily. — {Benth.) 


Description, &c. — This is a most remarkable genus ; it fonns tho connecting link between the RaituTiculacew 
and Papamracew^ and is by many botanists considered os belonging to the latter order. Dr. Lindley, however, in 
the last edition of his admirable Introduction to the Natural System^ has placed it in Ranunculacem^ to which order, 
indeed, it appears naturally to belong, from the yellow watery juice discharged by its stems when broken, and by 
its petal-liko filaments— a great peculiarity of the order RanunculaceoB consisting, as Dr. Lindley observes, in 
the strong tendency exhibited by many of the genera to produce their sepals, petals, and stamens, in a state 
different from that of other plants.” Only two species of Platystemon are known, both of which are annuals ; 
and 'they are natives of North America, and the north of Europe. 
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1.— PAPAVER 80MNIFERUM, Lin. THE OPIUM 

Enohavinob.— JEng. Bot. t. 2145 ; 2nd edit vol. v. t 756 ; 
Wood’s Med. Bot. t. 185 ; and our Jig. 4 in Plate 4. 

SpBCiric Charactxr. — Capsules obovate, or globose, smooth. 
Calyx smooth. Stem smooth and glaucous. Leaves stem-clasping, 
repand -toothed, teeth bluntish. — (G. I)on,) 

Varietikb. — De Candolle mentions two distinct kinds ; one having 
white seeds, and the other black. There are, however, many garden 
varieties, some double and some semi-double; some with fringed 
petals, and others having white petals, delicately bordered with some 
dark colojy; ; some are variegated, or streaked, and others of only one 


BEARING, OR LARGE WHITE GARDEN POPPY. 

colour ; all the variations, however, consist of different shades of red or 
purple, mixed with white, and without the slightest tinge of either blue 
or yellow. All the kinds are very ornamental, and when judiciously 
intermixed, they produce a fine effect in a tolerably large garden ; 
though they take up too much room to look well in a very small one. 
The single wild kind has white petals, with a very dark purple or almost 
block spot, at the base of each ; and this is the kind principally culti- 
vated in France and Belgium for its seed to make oil, and in Turkey 
and India for opium. The Papaver Marsellei sold in some of the seed, 
shops is the white*seeded variety of this poppy. 


Description, &c. — The white garden, or opium poppy, grows in favourable soils to the height of three or 
four feet. Its leaves are oblong, and sometimes eight inches or ten inches in length, embracing the stem at their base, 
and placed alternately ; they are smooth, rather thick, and of a bluish green. The dowers are produced singly 
at the extremities of the stem and branches. The bud, before it opens, hangs down, but when the flower 
expands, the part of the stem which supports it becomes erect, as though better to display the splendour of its 
colours, and the beauty of its form. The flowers do not last long, either when left in a growing state, or when 
gathered, and they have a disagreeable smell. The capsule is very largo, and it is quite smooth. When the 
flowers fall, it is green and succulent, and if wounded yields a milky juice, which, when dry, is the opium 

of the shops. The capsule is surmounted by a kind of lid formed by the extremities of the stigmas; and 

« 

this cover remains on, even after the seed is ripe, and the capsule becomes hard, dry, and brittle. Under this 
lid are eight or ten little openings, formed by a little point of each division of the capsule turning down 
immediately under the projecting point of each stigma ; these little openings are to discharge the seed. Wlien 
the seeds are first formed they are in sliglit divisions, but wlien they become ripe they are quite loose, and may 
be easily shaken out through the little openings without breaking the capsule. Tlic quantity of seeds produced 
is enormous. Linnmus states that he found 32,000 seeds in one single head. Tlio seeds of the kind most com- 
monly grown in gardens are black, or very dark brown, and very small ; but those of the white-seeded variety 
are much larger, and arc flat and oval. The seeds should be used as fresh as possible, as they do not keep. 

The opium poppy is a native of the warmer parts of Asia, but it has been so long grown in Europe that it has 
become, in a great degree, naturalised ; and it is found in a wild state not only on the continent, but occasionally 
in Britain. It is extensively grown in Flanders for the oil which is made from its seeds, and it is also cultivated 
for this purpose in the south of Europe. It is cultivated in India for its opium, but the best opium is grown in 
Turkey, and Asia Minor. Opium has been occasionally produced from poppies grown in the south of France 
and in Britain. In 1796, Mr. John Bull, of Williton, obtained a reward from the Society of Arts for cultivating 
the poppy, and obtaining opium from it, “ in no respect inferior to the best Eastern opium.'* Mr. Bull calcu- 
lated that each poppy produced about a grain of opium, and that more than 50 lbs. of this drug might be collected 
from a statute acre. (See Trans. Soc. ArtSy vol. xiv., p. 260—3). Some years afterwards, Mr. Young, a 
surgeon at Edinburgh, also suoceeded in procuring opium of excellent quality, and in considerable quantity ; 
and he found that an acre of poppies yielded 56 lbs. of opium, and the seeds 375 quarts of oil. (See Trans. Soc. 
ArtSy vol. xxxvii.) These results, however, could only be produced in favourable seasons, and with extraordinary 
care ; and consequently, all attempts to grow opium on a large scale as a profitable speculation in Britain, have 
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fiuled. It is, indeed, mneh to be lamented, that time, energy, and oi^ital, should be wasted in striving to over* 
oome diffionltiee of climate. The art of the cultivator should rather be directed to assist nature than to oppose 
her : and it is only when it is thus employed that it can be attended with success. 

The name of papaver is said to be derived from the Celtic word pap, from the decoction of the poppy being 
mixed with the food of children. Somniferum is sleep-bearing. The French call this species le pacd d^jaurdiim. 

THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OP THE WHITE, OR OPIUM POPPY. 

These are opium, oil, the seeds as an article of food, and the dried capsules. When the poppies are grown for 
opium, the ground is weU ploughed and carefully manured before the seeds are sown ; and when they come up, 
the plants are regularly watered till the petals of the flowers drop, and the capsules are about half ripe. At this 
period, and while they are yet quite green and succulent, they are in a fit state for yielding the opium. In the 
evening, a number of persons, each armed with a sharp lancet, pass along the rows of poppies, making in each head 
two or four incisions, according to its size, and taking care not to penetrate through the rind to the inner cavity 
of the capsule. The milky juice that exudes from these incisions hardens during the night, and the following 
morning it is scraped oflT with an iron tool. This substance, which is called tears of opium, is the drug in its 
purest state, before it is prepared for the market. When a suflioiont quantity has been collected, it is kneaded 
with a wooden spatula in the sunshine till it becomes like dough ; it is then, in Turkey, formed into flat cakes, 
and covered with the reddish capsules of a species of Riimex, after which it is wrapped in numerous poppy or 
tobacco leaves. In Indio, after kneading, it is put into saucers, or shallow earthen basins, and kept in a shady 
place till it is dry ; and when packed up for exportation it is only wrapped in loaves, without being covered with 
capsules. There is an inferior kind of opium, formed by boiling all the remains of the plant after it has ripened 
and discharged its seeds, and evaporating the moisture, which is used for adulterating the purer kind ; and the 
Indian opium is also adulterated by mixing it with cow-dung and other substances, while it is being kneaded. 

The best opium is that called Turkey opium, which is produced from poppies cultivated in Turkey and 
Persia. This kind forms a compact semi-transparent substance, which is brittle, and easily broken when dry, 
but whicli is rendered soft and pliable by a gentle heat. The opium made in the East Indies is, on the contrary, 
soft, and opaque, and some inferior kinds are about the consistence of tar. It is much cheaper than the Turkey 
opium, and not above half the, strength. 

Opium is used medicinally, to allay pain and procure sleep ; but it is also taken as an intoxicating drug. It 
was known to the ancients, its medical properties having been described by Dioscorides, who mentions also, that 
too large a dose will kill. Galen ranked it among his cold medicines. At the present day it is principally used 
in Turkey, where, as the Mussulman religion forbids wine, it is taken solely for its intoxicating properties. In 
Turkey it is frequently mixed with rich syrup or candied fruit, and made into lozenges, which are stamped with 
the words Mash Allah, literally, ** the work of God." In this state it is taken by women, and oven children ; 
but never without producing a most injurious eflect upon the constitution. Tlie Turkish men generally take it 
raw j and there are certain coflee-houses in Constantinople set apart for those who have habituated themselves 
to the use of this drug. In these places, stupid, heavy-looking men may bo seen sitting on a bench, waiting 
for the effects it will produce. The time which elapses between the taking of the opium and its effects, 
varies from about twenty minutes to two hours, and as soon as it begins to operate, these stupid, heavy-looking 
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beings become animated with the wildest passions. Madden, in his Tr<mU in Turkty^ speaking of them, says, 
Their gestures were frightful ; those who were completely under the influence of the opium talked incohe- 
rently ; their features were flushed ; their eyes had an unnatural brilliancy ; and the general expression of their 
countenances was horribly wild.'' This violent excitement soon wears off, but the exhilarating effects of the 
opium remain for four or five hours, after which they return to their coffee-house for another dose. The horriole 
effects produced by this constant use of opium have been frequently described by travellers. “ The debility," 
says Mr. Madden, both moral and physical, attendant on its excitement, is terrible ; the appetite is soon 
destroyed, and evexy fibre in the body trembles ; the nerves of the neck become affected, and the muscles get 
rigid : several 1 have seen in this place who have wry necks and contracted fingers, but still they cannot 
abandon the custom. They are miserable till the hour arrives for taking their daily dose." The quantity of 
raw opium taken by the Turks is almost incredible : — one man, from constantly increasing his dose, has been 
known to take a hundred grains of opium a-day ; though four or five grains are sufficient to kill a person not 
accustomed to it. 

In England, where opium is principally used for medicine, it is generally taken in the form of laudanum or 
morphine, laudanum is made by steeping the raw opium in spirits of wine, or white brandy ; and it is from 
the addition of the alcohol still more exciting than the drug alone. Morphine is the narcotic principle of the 
opium, and it possesses the sedative properties of that drug without its exciting ones. Tlie possibility of decom- 
posing the opium so as to separate its narcotic principle from its intoxicating ones, was discovered by an eminent 
German chemist, M. Sertiimer, in 1817 ; and the morphia thus separated has since been in general use in medi- 
cine. The commonest preparation of it is called acetate of morphine, and one grain of it is equal to about three 
grains, of laudanum. Too large a dose would produce death by stopping all the secretions. The Turkish opium 
is considered the best for making morphine, as it is found to contain three times more of that principle in any 
given quantity than the opium of India. 

The oil of poppies is made from the seeds, which, as we have before remarked, do not contain any narcotic 
properties ; and the growing of poppies for the purpose of making oil from their seeds, forms a regular article of 
field culture in Franco and the Netherlands. The ground chosen for the culture of the poppies destined for this 
purpose, should be rich (as is required for all oil plants) and yet light ; as the poppy has a long tap root, and 
grows best in soils which it can penetrate to a great depth. The seeds are sown in rows, in the south of France 
in September or October, but in the northern French provinces, and in the Netherlands, they are not sown till 
February or March. In dry seasons the plants are watered ; and, at all events, they are frequently weeded, and 
the earth hoed up to them. 

When the capsules begin to harden, and the little valves under the stigmas to open, the season of the harvest 
is arrived ; and the proprietor repairs to his field, followed by his wife, children, servants, and in short every 
one belonging to his farm, to gather the seeds. For this purpose they take table-cloths and sheets, which they 
spread out between the lines of poppies as well as the space will admit, several persons holding the cloth at 
each end. Then a person goes on the other side of the line of poppies and bends each head so that the seeds it 
contains may fall into the cloth. This is done with great rapidity, and as soon as the poppies growing opposite 
one length of cloth have discharged their seeds, the cloth is shifted to another length ; and each cloth as it is 
filled is tied up for carrying away the seeds. Great care is taken not to suffer any broken part of the capsules to 
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I«1I in with the seeds, as, if any sach matter were taken to the mill, it would absoil and waste the oil. When all 
the seeds have been gathered that will fall out of the poppy-hcada by bending them, the heads are out off, with a 
portion of stalk to each, with a reaping-hook ; and every handful as it is gathered is shaken over a table-cloth 
spiead on the ground, in case any seeds should remain in it. These heads tied up in bundles are afterwards hung 
up in the granary with a cloth under them, that the unripe seeds may become dry and drop upon it ; but these 
seeds ore very inferior to those of the first harvest. 

When all the seeds are gathered, they are taken to some sonvonicnt place, where they arc spread out on 
linen for several dajrs to dry, being frequently removed. They are afterwards put into sacks, each standing 
separately, and removed several times from one sack to another for about a fortnight, till they ore sufficiently dry 
for taking to the mill. This mill is constructed something like the cider mills of England, and the seeds are 
ground in it by a cylindrical wheel which moves round in a kind of trough, passing over the seeds, and crushing 
them as it rolls along. The trough has one or two little spouts desoending from it, through which the oil runs 
as it is expressed from the crushed seeds, into vessels placed to receive it. When the seeds are reduced to a 
mass, or what is called the marc, it is wrapped in clean hair cloths, and taken to the press, where os much oil as 
possible is obtained from it. The marc is then taken to another place, where it is plunged in boillig water, when 
the oil remaining in it rises to the surface, and is skimmed off. This last kind of oil is, however, considered very 
interior to that which flows from the seeds when they are being ground, or pressed. 

The oil thus obtained is used extensively on the continent for mixing with olive oil, and it is frequently sold, 
without any mixture, instead of it. The inferior kind is used in making soap, and for mixing with different kinds 
of scent by the perfumers. A prejudice existed some time since in France against this oil, from an apprehension 
that the seeds partook of the narcotic properties of the juice of the plant, and the government issued an edict for- 
bidding any grocers or oilmen to keep oil of poppies, unless it was mixed with spirits of tur))untine, so as to 
render it unfit for human food. The consequence of this injudicious regulation was, that the French farmers could 
get no sale for their oil of poppies while they called it by its true name ; while those who w'ere not so scrupulous, 
and called it oil of olives, found a ready market. It has been calculated that the olives grown for oil do not 
3 deld above a fourth of the oil sold os olive oil in Europe, the remaining quantity being oil of poppies, and purified 
oils of beech, rape, turnip seed, walnut, &c. Some of these oils are mixed with clarified fresh butter to make 
them more like olive oil. Of all the substitutes for olive oil, oil of poppies is undoubtedly the best, and by far 
the least injurious to the stomach. Tlie po])py oil is known by the name of lluiU (T mllett in commerce. 

In Italy, Germany, and Poland, the seeds of poppies are used in confectionary. In Italy, they are made into 
a kind of sugar-plum, like what we call carraway comfits. In Germany they are boiled in milk, and eaten in 
this state like sago, which they very much resemble, or made into a kind of open tart. In Poland they make a 
thick porridge of the meal of buck- wheat, and strew poppy seeds over it. The ancient Greeks used these seeds 
as an article of food ; and the Romans made a kind of cake of them mixed with honey and flour, exactly similar 
to what is made of them in some parts of France at the present time* Tliey contain a great deal of mucilage, and 
are not only agreeable to the taste, but very nourishing. The seed of the poppy in England, is principally used 
for feeding birds, and it is sold in the shops for that purpose under the name of maw-seed. It is used in Germany 
principally for feeding nightingales ; and it forms the principal part of that celebrated composition for singing 
birds, called German paste. 
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The poppy heads, or dried capsules, after they have discharged their seeds, are also kept for sale. They 
are used for fomentations and poultices to allay violent pain. A strong decoction of them mixed with sugar 
boiled down to a syrup, forms the medicine called syrup of poppies, which was formerly much given to children 
to soothe them during the pains of teething. It is, however, a very dangerous preparation, as some of the cap- 
sules contain more opium than others, from their different degrees of dryness, the soil they are grown in, and a 
variety of other sources not perceivable by the outward appearance of the heads. Thus one half-a-dozen of heads 
may contain two or three grains more opium than another half-dozen, and consequently the syrup prepared from 
the first will be much stronger than the second. There is but too much reason to fear that many children who are 
supposed to have died in teething, may have fallen a sacrifice to an injudicious use of this medicine. The best 
poppy heads are obtained from abroad, and they are very much larger than those grown in this country. Poppies 
are, however, cultivated for their heads at Mitcham, in Surrey. They are sent to market in bags, each containing 
about 3000. The white-seeded variety is considered in France to be the best to grow for poppy heads. This 
kind is called by the French farmers the blind poppy, because it has only two or three apertures for the discharge 
of its seeds, and these are so small as to be scarcely visible. It is also fancied by some to be the best for opium ; 
but both kinds produce that drug, and both arc cultivated by the regular opium growers. The poppy heads 
sold by the druggists as from the Levant, are almost all those of the blind poppy grown in the south of Franoe. 

Culture. — The poppy requires a very rich and yet light soil to grow it to perfection. When it is wished to 
have the flowers very fine, a bed should be prepared by trenching it one foot or two feet deep. A layer of 
cow-dung should be spread along the bottom of the trench, and it should be filled in with the soil taken out, mixed 
with vegetable mould composed of rotten loaves. The seeds may be sown either in autumn or early in spring, 
according to the time they are wanted to flower. All the block-seeded varieties are quite hardy ; and as they 
will stand the winter uninjured, they will produce the finest and best flowers if sown in autumn. The seeds of 
the poppy, like all oily seeds, will not keep well ; and though some have been known to vegetate after having 
been kept in paper tluree years, yet those of the current year are much to bo preferred. When the ground has 
been properly prepared by digging and manuring, and the surface rendered quite level, the places may be marked 
for the seeds to be sown. If the plants are to be in patches, circles may be marked by pressing the ground lightly 
with the bottom of the saucer of a flower-pot of the required size, as directed for sowing the seeds of Flos Adonis ; 
but if they are to be in lines, the lines may be marked with a smooth rod laid along the bed, or with a piece of 
rope. The seeds should then bo strewed on the smooth part thus formed, much thicker than was directed for any 
of the other flowers ; as, if the seed is more than a year old, it is probable that not more than one in twenty, or 
even one in fifty, will come up. As the poppy seed, however, is very fine, it may easily be sown too thick ; but 
this should be guarded against by taking care that the seeds are spread evenly along the line, or over the circle. 
When the young plants come up, they must be thinned out ; and when they are about six or eight inches high, 
they may be thinned again, so as to leave only the strongest plants ; and these should, in rich soils, be a foot o: 
eighteen inches apart ; or if the flowers be wished to be very fine, two feet apart, as a strong root will throw u] 
many flower-stems, and abundance of leaves. In poorer soils, the distance bet ween the plants may be less. Th 
plants pulled up in thinning out must be thrown away, as the opium poppy is one of those annuals which wi) 
not bear transplanting. As the plants increase in size, the ground should be occasionally loosened about then 
and drawn up to the stems with a small hoe. They should also be watered in dry weather. It may appei 
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iideleM to bestow so much culture on a flower which, if left to sow itself, will spring up like a weed ; but the 
difierence between the cultivated plant and the self-sown plant, will amply compensate the lover of flowers for 
the trouble bestowed. Double poppies, treated as we have directed, will produce flowers very nearly as largo an 
those of the Paroma MauUm^ and as regularly formed as those of the Persian ranunculus. 


2.— PAPAVER RHiEAS, Lin. THE CORN POPl'Y. 


Emobatimgs- — E ng.r Bot. t. 645, 2nd. edit. vol. v. t. 755 ; Curt. 
FI. Lond. vol. iii. t. 32 ; Wood's Med. Bot. t. 186 ; and our Jig. 5, 
in Plato 4. 

SpKTiFic Chaiuctir. — Capsulcs smooth, obovate. Sepals pilose. 


Stem many.flowerod, scabrous, with spreading bnstlos. Leaves pin- 
nate>partod. Lobes olongutoit, dt>cply>toothed, acute. — {G. Don,) 
Varieties. — These ore very nuniorous, but the most bcnutiful are 
the double uhito, and the double striped. 


Description, See . — Tlui com poppy is about one foot or two fi'ct high. Tlie leaves ore alteniate, long, 
downy, and deeply cut. The flowers in the single kind are of a brilliant scarlet, and there is a blackish spot 
at the base of each petal. The double flowers vary from scarlet to pink, and white. The flowers are solitary, 
and are produced at the extremities of the stem and branches. The capsules are very much smaller than those 
of the opium poppy ; they are oval, and are crowned with a flat lid, under which are some very small openings, 
to admit of the discharge of the seeds, which are very small, brown, and almost transparent. This species is a 
common weed in com fields, whence it derives its popular name of the com poppy ; it is also called the cora-rose, 
red- weed, and by many other names. It is one of the few British plants that have scarlet flowers. 

In some places where the farmers are negligent, whole fields may be soon in summer so covered with this weed, 
as to resemble a carpet of various brilliant colours ; but where this is the case, the poppies are found seriously 
to injure the com ; and they are very diflicult to eradicate, as one poppy-head contains seeds enough to sow a 
whole field. The French name for this poppy is coqnelicoty and it is from its colour in a wild state that the 
coguelicot colour takes its name. The capsules, stem, and leaves of the com poppy are slightly narcotic, and an 
extract from them is sometimes used as a sedative, and sold as syrup of poppies. The petals also afford a colour- 
ing matter, which is frequently mixed with the syrup made from the opium poppies. 

Culture.— The garden varieties of the com poppy are very beautiful, but unfortunately they seldom come 
true from seed ; so that a happy mixture of their colours must depend on chance rather than the taste or skill 
of the gardener. As this poppy is of lower growth and less vigorous habit than the opium poppy, it docs not 
require so rich a soil. The seeds not being ho full of oil, will keep better than those of the opium poppy, and 
consequently more are likely to be good in a given quantity. For this reason, they need not bo sown so thickly 
as those of the opium poppy, though they will still require to be sown thicker than those of most other kinds of 
flowers. Seeds of all the varieties of com poppy may bo purchased in any seed shop. The specimen from which 
our drawing was made, grew in the Hammersmith nursery, and it is one of the kind called the double dwarf 
carnation poppy. A bed of these poppies, thinned out so as to leave the plants at regular distances, has a beau- 
tiful eflect when in flower, and, if the plants are kept dwarf, looks almost as well as a bed of ranunculuses. To 
keep the plants dwarf, the bed should bo thinned out, so as to leave the poppies 18 inches apart, every way ; 
the bed should be carefully weeded and watered in dry weather; and any shoot that appean likely to ascend 
too high should be cut oflf. 
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The poppy heads, or dried capsules, after they have disoharged their seeds, are also kept for sale. They 
are used for fomentations and poultices to allay violent pain. A strong decoction of them mixed with sugar 
boiled down to a syrup, forms the medicine called syrup of poppies, which was formerly much given to children 
to soothe them during the pains of teething. It is, however, a very dangerous preparation, as some of the cap- 
sules contain more opium than others, from their different degrees of dryness, the soil they are grown in, and a 
variety of other sources not perceivable by the outward appearance of the heads. Thus one half-a-dozen of heads 
may contain two or three grains more opium than another half-dozen, and consequently the syrup prepared from 
the first will be much stronger than the second. There is but too much reason to fear that many children who are 
supposed to have died in teething, may have fallen a sacrifice to an injudicious use of this medicine. The best 
poppy heads are obtained from abroad, and they are very much larger than those grown in this country. Poppies 
are, however, cultivated for their heads at Mitcham, in Surrey. They are sent to market in bags, each containing 
about 3000. The white-seeded variety is considered in France to be the best to grow for poppy heads. This 
kind is called by the French farmers the blind poppy, because it has only two or three apertures for the discharge 
of its seeds, and these are so small as to be scarcely visible. It is also fancied by some to be the best for opium ; 
but both kinds produce that drug, and both are cultivated by the regular opium growers. The poppy heads 
sold by the druggists as from the Levant, are almost all those of the blind poppy grown in the south of France. 

Culture. — The poppy requires a very rich and yet light soil to grow it to perfection. When it is wished to 
have tho flowers very fine, a bed should bo prepared by trenching it one foot or two feet deep, A layer of 
cow-dung should be spread along the bottom of the trench, and it should bo filled in with the soil taken out, mixed 
with vegetable mould composed of rotten leaves. The seeds may be sown either in autumn or early in spring, 
according to tho time they are wanted to flower. All the black-seeded varieties are quite hardy ; afld as they 
will stand the winter uninjured, they will produce the finest and best flowers if sown in autumn. The seeds of 
tho poppy, like all oily seeds, will not keep well ; and though some have been known to vegetate after having 
been kept in paper throe years, yet those of the current year are much to bo preferred. When the ground has 
been pro]3erly prepared by digging and manuring, and the surface rendered quite level, the places may be marked 
for the seeds to be sown. If the plants are to be in patches, circles may be marked by pressing tho ground lightly 
with the bottom of the saucer of a flower-pot of the required size, as directed for sowing the seeds of Flos Adonis ; 
but if they are to be in lines, the linos may be marked with a smooth rod laid along the bed, or with a piece of 
rope. The seeds should then be strewed on the smooth part thus formed, much thicker than was directed for any 
of the other flowers ; as, if the seed is more than a year old, it is probable that not more than one in twenty, or 
even one in fifty, will come up. As the poppy seed, however, is very fine, it may easily be sown too thick ; but 
this should be guarded against by taking care that the seeds are spread evenly along the line, or over the circle. 
When the young plants come up, they must be thinned out ; and when they are about six or eight inches high, 
they may be thinned again, so as to leave only the strongest plants ; and these should, in rich soils, bo a foot or 
eighteen inches apart ; or if the flowers be wished to be very fine, two feet apart, as a strong root will throw up 
many flower-stems, and abundance of leaves. In poorer soils, the distance between the plants may be less. The 
plants pulled up in thinning out must be thrown away, as the opium poppy is one of those annuals which will 
not bear transplanting. As the plants increase in size, the ground should be occasionally loosened about them, 
and drawn up to tho stems with a small hoe. They should also be watered in dry weather* It may appear 
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naelees to bestow so much culture on a flower which, if left to sow itself, will spring up like a weed : but tlie 
diflerence between the cultivated plant and the self-sown plant, will amply compensate the lover of flowers for 
the trouble bestowed. Double poppies, treated as wo have directed, will produce flowers very nearly as lai^ a« 
those of the Pmnia M<nUaH, and as regularly formed as those of the Persian ranunculus. 


2.--PAPAVER RHiEAS, Lin. THE CORN POPPY. 


Rnoraviiiob — Eng. Bot. t. 645, Snd. edit. vol. v. t. 755 ; Curt. 
PI. Lend. vol. iii. t. 32 ; Wood’e Med. Bot. t. 186 ; and our Jig. 5, 
in Plate 4. 

SpKCiFic CHARACTm. — CapBulfs stnontli, obovate. Sqmh piloBc. 


Stem many-flowered, Bcabrous, with tpreading biiitloB. Leave* pjn- 
nate-purted. Lobe* elongated, dwply-tootbed, ac\Ur. — {G. Dm.) 

Vamietiw. — These arc very iiumcrou*, but the mu*t beautiful are 
the double white, and tho double ■tri{)ed. 


Description, &c. — Tlio com poppy is about ouo foot or two feet high. Tli(» loavi^s arc alterimte, long, 
downy, and deeply cut. Tlu* flowers in the single kind arc of a brilliant scarlet, and there is n blackish spot 
at tho base of each petal. The double flowers vary from scarlet to pink, and white. Tho flowers are solitary, 
and are produced at the extremities of tho stem and branches. The capsuU^s ore very much smaller than those 
of the opium poppy ; they are oval, and arc crowned with a flat lid, under which are some very small openings, 
to admit of tho discharge of tho seeds, which are very small, brown, and almost tranBj)arent. This Hpecies is a 
common weed in com fields, whence it derives its popular name of tho com poppy ; it is also called the eom-rose, 
red- weed, and by many other names. It is one of tho few British ])lant8 that have scarlet flowers. 

In some places where the farmers are negligent, whole fields may ho seen in summer so covered with this wiwd, 
as to resemble a carpet of various brilliant colours ; but where this is the easc^, the poppies are found w^rioiisly 
to injure the com ; and they are very difiicult to eradicate, as one poppy-head contains seeds onoiigli to sow a 
whole field. The French name for this poppy is atquelicoty and it is from its colour in a wild state that the 
coquelicot colour takes its name. The capsules, stem, and loaves of tho com p*)j>py ar** slightly narcotic, an<l an 
extract from them is sometimes used as a sedative, and sold as symp of poppies. The petals also afl<)rd a colour- 
ing matter, which is frequently mixed with the syrup made from the opium popj^ics. 

Culture.— The garden varieties of the com poppy are very beautiful, but unfortunately they seldom come 
true from seed ; so that a happy mixture of their colours must depend on chance rather than the taste or skill 
of the gardener. As this poppy is of low<'r growth and less vigorous habit than the opium poppy, it does iH>t 
require so rich a soil. The seeds not being so full of oil, will keej) better than thosti of the opium poppy, and 
consequently more are likely to bo good in a given quantity. For this reason, they iu;ed not ho sown so thickly 
as those of the opium poppy, though they will still require to be sown thicker than those of most other kinds of 
flowers. Seeds of all the varieties of com [»oj>py may hr purchased in any seed shop. Tho specimen from which 
our drawing was made, grew in tho Hammersmith nursery, and it is one of the kind called the double dwarf 
carnation poppy. A bed of these poppies, thinned out so jis to leave the plants at regular distances, has a beau- 
tiful effect when in flower, and, if the plants are kept dwarf, looks almost as well as a bod of ranunculuses. 
keep the plants dwarf, the bod should be thinned out, so as to leave the poppies 18 inches apart, every way ; 
the bed should be carefully weeded and watered in dry weather; and any shoot tliat appears likely to ascend 
loo high should be out off. 
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3.-PAPAVER HORIUDUM, Dee. THE BRISTLY, OR NEW HOLLAND POPPY. 

EMaamHOf. -Swt. Brit. F). Gairi. t. 173, an<l our/;. 1, In Stem few-flowered, and covered with rtlff briiUea. Leavea Mmewbat 
^ Btem'clMping, glaucous, sinuately pinnatifid ; lobulea bristly at the top 

Sppxiric Charactkb.— Capsules smoothi elliptic. Sejals hairy. of the nerves.— (G. Don*) 

Description, &c.— This is a very remarkable poppy> as its stem and l(*avo8 are covered all over with very 
stilF, strong bristles, which actually wound the fingers when the flower is gathered. The flower is small and of 
a brick-red ; and the leaves, which are deeply cat, are of a bluish green, and have the nerves on their backs and 
margins covered with bristles. This poppy is a native of New Holland, from which country it was brought in 
1825, and it flowered for the first time in the Fulham nursery. It is quite hardy, and only requires sowing in 
common soil ; but it is scarcely worth growing as an ornamental plant, from the smallness of its flowers, and its 
bristly stem and leaves. It is, however, curious, as being the only poppy which has been found in New Holland. 
Its flowers, which are very numerous, are produced in July; and as it ripens its seeds freely, it was very 
abundant for a few years after its introduction. It does not, however, appear to have been much grown, and 
we do not know where seeds arc now to be procured. 


4.~PAPAVER SETIGEIUJM, Dec, THE BRISTLE-POINTED, OR GRECIAN POPPY. 

KwoKAViNr.s.— Swt. Biit. FI. Giml. i. 172, and om Jiff. 2. in 
plntc 4. 

Spfcific (’iMHArTKii. — (.'aj)Buh'» sniootli) obovate, Sepab rather 

Dfsciuption, &c. — As the last species bore considerable resemblance to the com poppy, so this is nearly 
allied to the o])ium poppy. The Grecian poppy has a very elegant flower of a pale violet or lavender colour, 
with larger, rich purple spots at the base of each petal. The stems and leaves are bristly, but neither so much so, nor 
with such rigid bristles, as those of the New Holland poppy. It was introduced in 1826, by seeds received from 
Gibraltar, but it is a native of Greece and the Islands of the Archipelago. It is distinguished from P. somniferum 
by the greenness of its leaves, and the long slender bristles with which they are covered, and its much smaller 
capsules, which have never more than six or eight rays. It is quite hardy, but, like the opium poppy, it requires 
a rich soil to grow it to perfection. We do not know whore seeds are now to be procured, but when first intro- 
duced it was grown in Colville s nursery, King's Road, Chelsea. 


setose. Stem smootli, few>flowcred. Leaves stem -clasping, glaucous, 
toothed, each tooth terminated by a bristle. (G. Don.) 


5.— PAPAVER GARIEPINUM, Burcheli. THE GARIEP, OR SOUTH AFRICAN POPPY. 

F.koiuvino. Curtis s Dot. Mag. t. 3623. j hairy. Stem covered vrith numerous bristly hairs- Leaves sessile, 

SvEcirre Cuaractkr.— Capsules smooth, obovate-oblong. Sepals | hispid, sinuatcly pinnatifid. Lobes ovate and distent. 

Description, &c.— This poppy closely resembles P. horridum in the shape of its flowers and leaves. It 

differs, however, in the colour of the flowers, which are of an orange colour, and the shape of the lid of the 

capsule, which is like that of the roof of a pent-house, with large arch-shaped openings below like windows. 
The leaves of both this poppy, and that of New Holland, are remarkable for the shortness of thrir lobes and the 
distance at which they are apart. The stems and leaves of the African poppy axe covered with bristles , but they 
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are very long and strong, they are neither so sharp nor so rigid as those of P. horrtdum. The South African 
poppy was found by Mr. BurcheU, the celebrated African traveller, on the banks of the Orange River, whicli is 
there called the gariep, that is the river, par eminmes. In its native country this poppy grows to the height of 
four feet, but in the Glasgow botanic garden, where it flowered for the first time in May 1836, it was not above 
a foot and a half high. It appeared rather tender, and was kept under a frame. It is probable that in the oi>en 
air its bristles would be harsher and stronger, and the colour of the flowers darker. We do not think that 
seeds can be obtained in any of the London seed'shops, but they might bo procured from the botanic garden, 
Glasgow. The poppy, however, does not appear worth cultivating except as a curiosity. 


fi.— PAPAVER PERSICUM, lAndL IHE PERSIAN POPPY. 

ENaRATiNOB. — Bot. Keg. 1. 1570, and OMvJig. C, in Plate 4. | pinnatifid, hairy, the laeineatod part often terminating iu briBtlea. 

SpieciFic Charactbh. — C apsule hispid, oval. Sepals hairy. Loaves j Stems branched and leafy. — (Lindl.) 

Dbsohiptton, &c. — Tliis very elegant poppy was sent from Persia to Berlin, and from the botanic garden of 
that city it was sent to the Horticultural Society of London, where it flowered for the first time in 183;I. 
Seeds may be procured from the garden of the London Horticultural Society by the members, and they may 
bo purchased at the seed-shop of Mr. Charlwood, Covent Garden. The flower is very pretty, and it would he 
highly deserving of cultivation if the petals did not fall so soon after expanding. In a botanical point of vii^w it 
is interesting, as, from the shape and construction of its capsule, it fonris a connecting link between the poppies 
and the genus Argemone, of which we shall speak in a future page. 


7._PAPAVER NUDICALE, Lin. THE NAKED-STEMMED POPPY. 

Knoravikob Bot. Mag. t. ; Kng. Bot. 2nd edit. vol. v. t. hesot with hrisllos. Peduncles radical, very long. Ljobvcb pinnately 

and owr^g. 3, in Plate 4. lobed. Lobes toothed or cut, acute, — {Liu.) 

Specific Character Capsules hispid, obovnie-ohlong. Sepals 

Description, &c. — This poppy is, properly speaking, a perennial ; but it maybe grown as an annual, by treating 
it in the same manner as will be hereinafter directed for the Hunnemania, The naked-stemmed poi)j>y is a native 
of Siberia, but it is also found in North America, and it has been discovered in one place in Ireland. There arc 
two or three varieties, one of whicli has yt^Hew flowers, anotlior white, and another purple. Seeds are to bo 
bought in any seed-shop. When the plant is well grown, tlio flowers are nearly twice as largo os that shown in 
plate 4, and they are worth cultivating on iiccount of their colour, as yellow contrasts well with scarlet, which 
is the general colour of the com poppy, and all its varieties and allied species. 


OTHER KINDS OF POPPY. 

Though perhaps none of the following kinds are worth growing as ornamental flowers, we sliall enumerate 
them, as they are found in the lists of annual poppies contained in botanical works. We do not think that their 
seeds can be purchased at the seed-shops, but they can generally be procured at botanic gardens, and many of the 
plants are natives of Great Britain, 


B 
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8.-~P. HYBRIDUM, Lin. 

The flowers are small and scarlet, each petal haying a dark spot at the base. It grows about a foot high, and 
is a native of England, in corn-fields where the soil is chalky, in the southern counties. The capsule is covered 
with bristles, and it is from this circumstance that this species takes its popular name of the rough-headed poppy. 
Tlie petals ore wrinkled, and soon drop. 


9— P. ARGEMONE, Lin. 

This species is found wild in corn-fields in England, in a sandy or gravelly soil. The petals, which are smooth 
and long, are of a pale scarlet, with a small black spot at the base of each. The capsules are long, and have a 
kind of crown of bristles at their summit ; and it is from this peculiarity that this species is called the prickly 
long-headed poppy. 

10.~P. DUBIUM, Lin. 

A native of sandy fields in England, and other parts of Europe. The flowers are large and handsome, though 
not so much so as those of Papaver Rhceas. Tlie flower-stalks are covered with soft silky hairs, but the capsule 
is smooth ; and hence its popular name of the smooth, long-headed poppy. There is a variety with white 
flowers. 

Il.-P. OBTUSIFOLIUM, Desf. 

Tins species has small flowers with rose-coloured petals, and is a native of the north of Africa. It w’as 
introduced in 1828. 

12.— P. TRILOBUM, Spreny. 

A native of Halle, resembling P. Rhaas^ but with smaller flowers. Introduced in 182?. 


13.— P, L^VIGATUM, Bxeh. 

A native of the hills near Odessa, and about Caucasus. The flowers resemble those of P. duhium. 
Introduced in 1823, 


14.~P. ROUB1A2I, Vig. 

A natire of sandy places near Montpelier. Resembling the com poppy, but with flowers of a paler rod. 
It was introduced in 1823. 


IS.— P. ARENARIUM, Bieb. 

A native of sandy fields in the Caucasus. The flower is red, with a dark Centre. Introduced in 1828. 


IG.— P. FLORIBUNDUM, Desf. 

A branching, very free-growing species. The leaves aro glaucous, and covered with hairs. The flowers are 
very large and handsome, and from their great abundance the plant makes a splendid appearance. Thor 
colour is an orange red, with a yellowish circle at the base of each petal. The plant is a native of Armenia, 
whence it was introduced in 1816. It is well deserving of cultivation, but we do not know where seeds are now 
to be purchased in England, though they might easily be procured from the Botanic gwden^ Moscow. 
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GENUS II. 

ARGEMONE, Tour. THE PRICKLY POPPY. 

Lin, Sy»t. POLYANDRIA MONOC?VNlA. 

( iKNKEir t^iURAcrER.— Pclftli 4— — 6. Stamenf) indefinite. Style alniott wanting. Stipnins 4 — 5 , radiating, ronoavr, free, Ca{)tuto ol»ovr»te, 

|triekly, 4 — 5- valvcd .—(/). Don.) 

DEfiCRiPTiON, &c. — The difFcrcnt kinds of Arpemone have all flowers resomhling in shape the single com 
P®PPy»^'^^ varying in colour from bright yellow to ])ure white. The Ittaves are wrinkled, and they ant curved up 
at their margins like those of the holly, and armed with numerous sharp prickles. The capsule, which is also 
armed with prickles, is in four or five valves ; and tlie points of the stigmas, instead of being bound down like 
cords over the lid of the capsule, form a kind of cross at the top. The stttm when broken exudes a yedlow juice, 
resembling that of the pojtpy in thickness though not in colour. There are throe Bpecies in British gnrdeiiK. 


l.—ARGEMONE MEXICANA, Lin. THE MEXICAN, Oil COMMON PIUCKLY POPPY. 

Kngkavino. — B ot. Mag. t. 213, niid oitr fiy. .0, in PIntc 5. prickly, 3 — 4 valvcd ; potalp 4 — (>; aligtnuM 4 — T*. — (d. Don.) 

Specific Character. — I.(eMve« profoundly rcjiand-sinuHtcd, apiny, Variety. — A. M. 2 iilldflora, /> fc. Lravra wuotilc, fnilhoMiervcd ; 
blotched with white; floweru Bolitarv ; c.alyx f month ; capKiilcB Howccb whit€\ Su- ,/;>/. 4, Plate 4. 

Description, IIistorv, &c:. — The common prickly poppy grows about two feet high, with strong, vigorous, 
and erect stems. The leaves arc large, deeply cut, and prickly ; and they are of a bluish gnuui, blotched, or 
rather painted with white, up the mid-rih and principal veins. The flov’ jrs are of a bright yellow, and are about tie* 
size and shape of those of the com poppy. The capsules arc oldong, and ann(;d with strong prickles. The 
white -flowered variety, Jip. 4, wliich is by many botanists considered a distinct species, difTers not only in the 
colour of the flowers, but in the leaves being much narrower, and not blotcliod witli white. 

This specieo is a native of Mexico, where it was found by the Spaniards on their first invasion of that 
country, and called by them Figo del Inhrno, the deviPs fig, from the shape of tin’ capsule somewhat resembling 
that of a fig, and its being armed with strong spines. It is also found in tln^ West Indies, where it is called tlio 
golden thistle of Peru. It was brought to Kngland in and is inentionc*d by Gerard among tlie plants 

cultivated in his garden. The prickly poppy i'^ used in medicine. Its yellow juice, when reduced to the eon* 
sTstenee of a gum, can scarcely be distiuguiehed from gamboge, and is ajijilicjd to tlic^ same usc^s. It is also 
considered an excellent medicine for the eyes, and is supposed to form the principal ingredient in Singleton's Golden 
Ointment. The seeds arc a powerful narcotic, and an oil is expressed from them which is used in Mexico, not 
only by painters, but for polishing wood. The culture is very simple, os the seeds will only require to be sown 
in the open flower border about the end of March or the beginning of April, the plants, though nativen of a warm 
countiy, being quite hardy. Seeds are to be obtained in every seed-shop. 
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2.— ARGEMONE OCHROLEUCA, Site. THE CREAM-COLOURED PRICKLY POPPY. 

EnoiUYiNo.^Brit. FI. Gard. t. 242. j few; capsules oblong, deeply 6— 6-fuiTowcd, covered with somewhat re- 

SpEciric CiMKACTER. — Looves profoundly siriuated or pinnatifid, I flexed pricklet ; stigmas 5~-6, distinct^ spreadingi purple.-~-(G. i>ofs.) 
glauceseent ; nervos with prickly bristles ; flowers solitary ; stamens | 


Deschiption, History, &c. — This species differs from the common kind in having large cream-coloured 
flowers, a prickly stem, and narrower leaves, which, instead of being blotched with white, are only marked with 
e paler green. The valves of the capsule are also more deeply marked. The plant grows from two feet to four 
feet high ; and from the vigour of its growth and the large size of its flowers, it is very ornamental. It was 
introduced from Mexico in 1827, by the late Mr. Barclay, of Bury Hill ; and as it seeds abundantly, it is 
common in the nurseries and seed-shops. It may be sown in the open border in April or May, when it will come 
into blossom in August, and will continue flowering till October ; but if treated as a tender annual, as will be 
directed in a future page for Hunneniania^ it will come into blossom much sooner, and will produce finer flowers. 
The seeds are brown, glossy, rugged, and winged on the side that they are attached to the capsule. 

a— ARGEMONE GRANDIFLORA, Swt THE LARGE-FLOWERED PRICKLY POPPY. 

Knoravings. — Blit. FI. Gard. t. 226'. 1 Nerves unarmed. Flowers panicled, polyaudrous. Calyx smooth. 

Specific Ciiaaacti». — Leaves siniiated, smooth, spiny-toothed. ) Capsules bluntly quadrangular, almost unarmed. — (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — Tliis is by far the handsomest of the genus. The flowers arc of a pure white, and very 
large, being frequently above four inches across when fully expanded ; they are also produced in clusters, which 
gives the plant a splendid appearance when in flower. The stem, which is brown, tinged with purple, is smooth, 
strong, and branching, and the plant generally grows about four feet high. The leaves are large, not blotched, 
and only spiny at the margins. This very handsome plant is, properly speaking, a perennial, but if sovm in 
autumn, and treated as wo shall direct for the Hunnemania, it may be planted out in May, and w’ill form a most 
splendid object all summer. It is a native of Mexico, and seeds of it wore sent to Mr. Barclay from that 
country, at the same time that ho received the seeds of Argemone ochrolmca. The seeds of both species were 
sowed in spring on a hot-bed, and Argemone grandiflora flowered at Bury Hill the following October. Seeds 
may now be procured in most of the London seed-shops. 


GENUS III. 

GLAUCIUM, Tourn. THE HORNED POPPY. 


Lin. Syst. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Petoli four. Stamena indefinite. Stigma bilamellate. Capsules elongated, two-valved and two-colled from the 

cellular dissepiment. Seed without a glandular crest.— (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — These very curious plants have large showy flowers and remarkably long bom-like pods, 
whence the English name of homed poppy. They are natives of the sea-coast, and the leaves are of the 
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game pecuHar bluish green as the sea which wa^es the British clifis. They abound in a oopper^ooloured acrid 
juice, which is poisonous, and is said to occasion madness. 

1.— GLAUCIUM LUTEUM, Smith, THE YELLOW HORNED POPPY. 

EiioiUTiNOt — Eng. Bot. t. 8; 2nd. edit. vol. v, t. 748 ; and our | Crantz. O. glaucuui. Mmnch, G. littorale. Snl. 
fig- 2 in Plate 5. | Spaciric Chahactkr. — S tem glabmu*. Stoni.leavef repaod. (’aja- 

Syuonymbi. — C helidoniutA Glaucium. Lin Glauciuin flavuni. I aules icabroui, with tubercle*. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — Every one who has travelled from Brighton to Shoroham must have been struck with the 
splendid flowers of the yellow homed poppy, which grows on the cliffs almost into the sea, and the leaves of 
which look, as Dr. Lindley remarks, as though they were encrusted with the salt spray. The homed poppy, 
in favourable situations, forms a largo plant from two feet to three feet high, and 8pri*ading widely in proportion. 
The flowers are very largo, and of a most brilliant golden yellow ; and though they do not last long, they aro 
produced in such abundance that there is a constant succession of them. When the petals fall they are sucoocde<l 
by immensely long pods, which stick out like horns, and which are, in fact, elongated capsules. Those homelike 
pods, which arc often above a foot in length, consist each of two valves, and contain the sc^ods arranged along the 
sides like peas in their shells. The leaves and calyx are both rough and prickly ; and the hiaves, which are 
of a very bluish green, are covered with a kind of glaucous bloom, which makes them look as though tlu'y were 
powdered, or covered over with very fine salt. 

The Culture of the horned poppy require.s very little care. It wdll grow in any (umiinon garden soil, l>ut it 
prefers sand, as it is always on sandy shores that it is found. Its root is very long, so that it should have a soil 
sufficiently loose to enable it to penetrate it. It will not bear transplanting, and consequently, whcui tlu^ seerls 
are sown, it should be sparingly, as the plants will require to be at a considerable distanei? from each otlicjr to look 
well when in flower, and those that are taken up in thinning must bo thrown away. As the plants ripen 
abundance of seeds, they are quite common, and to be procured at every seed-shop. Tlie specimen fjgnrcul in 
our plate is much less than the ordinary size of the flower. 

2.-~GLAUCIUM PIKENICEGM, Smith, THE SCARLET HORNED POPPY. 

EfiaRAviNGs Eng. Bot. t. 1433; 2nd edit. v. t. 74'>; and our | chim. Dec. 

fig- 3, in Pluto 5. I Sptcinc Ciuractkr. — S tem piloic. fiicm-Ioavoi pinrialifid. ('ajH 

Synonymbs;— C helidouium corniculatum. Lin. ( P}»a*njc<Mim. sulonaetoBC. — {G. Don.) 

Lam. C. anrantiacum. Sal, Glaucium corniculatum, var. plimiii- 

Description, &c. — A pretty little flower witli bright scarlet oblong petals, eatjli of which lias a black spot 
at its base. It closely resembles the yellow homed pop] )y both in its habits and culture, but it is a much 
smaller plant. It is a native of the south of Europe, but it has bc.*en found wild in the Isle of Portland and in 
the county of Norfolk, in sandy places. Its culture is the same as that of the yellow homed poppy, and seeds 
of it may be procured at any seed-shop. 

There is a variety of this species with yellow flowers ; and another species called G. tncolor^ which closely 
resembles it. Both arc said to have been introduced into England, but we have never seen either of them, and 
do not know where they are to be procured. 
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GENUS IV. 

RffiMERIA, MediL THE RCEMERIA. 

Lin, Syst. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Obveric Charactbr.— Petals four. Stamens indefinite. Stigma one. Captnles elongated, 3 — d-vaWed, Kcelied. — (G. Don.) 


1.— R(EMERIA HYBRIDA, Dec. THE HYBRID RCEMERIA, OR. PURPLE HORNED POPPY. 


t 

Knoratinoh. — Enj[. Bot. t. 201 ; 2nd edit. v. t, 750; and our Jig, 
1, in Plate 5. 

Syhokvmbh. — Giaucitim hybridnm, Ditm, : 0. tri valve, M tench i 


G. violncoum, JuiB, t Chelidonium hybridum, Lin, ; C. violnceum, 
Lam, ; Rferacrm violacea, Medik, 

Specific Charactkr.— Siliqnes 3 — 4-v»lved, erect, beset with itif? 
bristles at tlio top. — (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — This is a very beautiful flower, and would bo well deserving of cultivation, were not the 
flowers so very short-lived. They not only do not last more than a day, but it is diflicult to And a flower with 
all its four petals on at once. One or two drop almost as soon as the flower expands. We had great difflculty 
in getting a perfect flower for our engraving to be made from, and at last, could only accomplish it by gathering 
the bud, and letting it expand in water. It is a native of the South of Europe, and North of Africa, in corn- 
fields and vineyards ; and it is also occasionally found wild in England, in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire. Its 
culture is the same as that of the homed poppy, and its seeds are to be procured at every seed-shop. It is 
frequently called Glaucium violaceum in the seed-shops, that being the name Linnaeus gave to the species. It 
was divided from Glaucium.^ and formed into a new genus, called Roemeriay because its capsule was found to have 
three or four valves, and one cell, whereas the capsules of all the other Glaiiciums have two valves and two cells. 
The stigma is also entire in the JRawnerwt, and cleft in the Glaucium^ and the seeds are somewhat different. 


GENUS V. 

PLATYSTIGMA, Bmth. THE PLATYSTIGMA. 


Lin. SysL POLYANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 

Gxnbric Cuaractrr. — Sepals 3, ovate, deciduous, hairy. Petals | Capsule oblong, attenuated at the base, l-celled, d-furrowed, 3-valvBil, 
4—5. Stamens numerous. Filaments thread-like. Anthers linear, t opening from the top to the base. Seeds numerous, minute, egg- 
2-celled, opening sideways. Stigmas .3, ovate, acute, erect-divergent. | shaped, black, smooth, shining. — {Benth.) 


1.— PLATYSTIGMA LINEARE, Benth. 

Engravings. — Dot. Reg. t. 1 954 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3575 } and our Jig, | densely covered with leaves. Leaves linear, entire, stem-clasping, 1- 
3, in Plate 6. nerved. Podunclei six inches long, erect, l-ftowered, slightly hairj. 

Spbcific Charactkr. — Plant small, tufted. Stems very short, and j — (Benth,) 

Dbscription, &c.— This pretty little plant has slender and delicate stems rising out of a dense mass of leaves. 
The flowers consist of three outer petals, which are broad and yellow, and three inner ones, which are narrow 
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and white* The caljx oonsiats of throe aepalB, which generally fdl off at eoon ee the flower begins to expand, 
but which sometimes wither, and 3 ret remain on. The buds hang drooping, but the flower becomes erect before 
its expansion. The flower stems are very long, and oovmd with hairs, and a great number spring from one 
root. The plant takes its name from the breadth of its stigma, which divides into three at its extremity. Tim 
plant was first described in 1835, by Mr. Bentham, in the Hartieultural K^ilociefyt TrantaeHofu, vol. i. 2nd Series 
from dried specimens, sent home from California by Douglas, but no seods were then received. 

In 1836 seeds were sent from St. Petersburgli to tho Glasgow Botanic Garden, where some plants flowered in 
the open garden in August and September of that year. The plant thus proves to he quite hardy, and it may 
be sown in the flower borders, as directed for the Flos Adonis. We do not think seeds are yet common in 
the seed-shops, but they may be had at Mr. Charlwood^s, or from any botanic garden. 

) 


GENUS VI. 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA, Cham. THE ESCHSCHOLTZIA, OK CALIFORNIAN POPPY. 


/An. Sf/nt. Icos'indria ? Polyandria ? Trigynia, 


Gimoiir CHiRACTKn. — Petals 4. Stamen* indefinite. Stigmas 4, 
2 ihort and 2 long. Capsules elongated, silique-fortned, 2.valved, 
l>celled. Calyx calyptratc. Receptacle expanded. — {G. Don.) 


Showy flowers, which though tliey will occaiiotially last several years 
08 perennials, are generally grown ns annuals, and which ore great 
favourites in the flower-garden. 


1.— ESCHSCHOLTZIA CALIFORNICA, Cham. THE COMMON ESCHSCHOLTZIA, OR 

CALIFORNIAN POPPY. 

Emgravingh. — D ot. Keg t. 1168; iJot. Mag. t. *2887 ; Swt. Urit. J Sprcific Chahactkr. — Stigmas 4, two larger than the others. Heeds 

Flow. (lard. t. 265 ; and our Jig. 1, in Plate 6. j globose, almost block. — (fV. Don.) 

SvNONYMK. — Chryscis californica. — Lindl. ’ 

Description, &c. — Tlie common EscJiftcholtzia is a splendid golden yellow flowtsr, with glaucouM-grut;ii finely- 
cut foliage, and long homelike pods. Tlie calyx is entire ; and instead of opening at the side to permit of the 
expansion of the flower, it detaches itself at the base, and gradually rises till at last the swelling flower fairly 
pushes it off, leaving a fleshy disk below. The Enchscholtzia was first discovert^d by our highly esteemed friend 
Archibald Menzics, Esq., who accompanied tho expedition under Vancouver, and wlio discovered it in Monte Rey 
Bay, in California, in tho autumn of 1792. He brought specimens to this country, from some seeds in whicb 
plants were raised at Kew, but they do not appear to have ripened seed, and tho species was soon lost. It was 
afterwards again discovered in Captain Kotzebue’s expedition, by Cliamisso, who named it in compliment to his 
fellow traveller Dr. Eschscholtz, and described and figured it in his work, entitled Horct Phytiem. It remained, 
however, for Douglas, to whom we owe so many new and valuable plants, to introduce it into general culture, 
and by him seeds were sent to England in 1826, since which time it has been a general favourite in our flower- 
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gardens. In 1837, I^**. Lindley, when describing a new species, Eschscholtzia compacta^ in the Botanical 
Reguter^ inserted a note from a botanical friend, in which it was proposed to change the name of the genus to 
under the supposition that the name of Eschscholtz was the same as that of Elsholtz, after whom another 
plant had been named. As however it has since been proved by M. Otto, of Berlin, that the names are quite 
distinct, that of Eschsekolizia vrill, we suppose, be retained. (See Allgemdne Garten Zettung^ vol. v. p. 221.) 

In its native country this plant grows on the sandy banks of running streams, and this may give a hint for 
its culture. It will, however, grow in any soil, and may either be treated as a hardy or as a tender annual, the 
advantage of the latter mode being that it will come into flower much sooner, and consequently its season 
of flowering will bo prolonged. Seeds are abundant in all the seed-shops. The specimens that our figures of this, 
and the following species, were drawn from, were from His Grace the Duke of Bedford's villa at Camden Hill. 


2.— ESCHS(;H0LTZIA CROCEA, BenUi. THE SAFFRON-COLOURED ESCHSCHOLTZIA. 


Emohavings. — Hot. Reg. t. 1677 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gurd. 2d. Ser. 
t* 299 ; aud our fig. 2 in Plate (>. 

Symonyme. — ClirvMsia croeoa. ^ Lindl. 


SpRCii'ic Character. — Stem branching and leafy. Sogmonts of the 
leaves linear; pod undo with a funnel-shaped appendage ; limb much 
dilated. Calyx long and aouminated. — (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — In general habit and appearance this species strongly resembles the last; but the colour 
of the flowM*, instead of being yellow, is orange. It is quite hardy, and a most abundant flowerer. It was 
introduced in 18.33 by Douglas, and it seeds so abundantly that it is now common everywhere. There is a 
double variety, which is very beautiful, and which was shown at one of the London Horticultural Society's 
Exhibitions, in 1837. The principal diflercnce between this species and E. Calif ornica^ consists in an enlargement 
of th(‘ fleshy disk below the flower, which remains on after the petals have dropped ; and in the ealyx being 
longer and more pointed. The fleshy disk shown to the seed-pod of E. Califomica., in plate 6, is much too 
small ; and that of E. Crocea is nearly four times as large. 


3.-ESCHSCHOLTZ1A COMPACTA. THE DWARF ESCHSCHOLTZIA. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t, 1948. i of the leaves linear, wedge shaped, tridentate at the apex. Cup of 

Synonymr. — Chrysi’is ('omp:icla. — Lindl. I the peduncle funnel-shaped, with its large limb nearly flat. — (Lindl.) 

Specific Character. — Stem dwarf, denselj branched. Segments i 

Description, — This plant only difiers from Eschecholtzia Califoniica in its much more dwarf and com- 
]>act habits, in the segments of its leaves being very slightly toothed instead of deeply lobed, and in its flowers 
being much smaller. The seeds of this species were sent home by Douglas in 1 835. Dr. Lindley suggests, that 
the three kinds of Eecliecholtzia may be only varieties of one species, as the differences are very slight between 
them. All of them tlirivt^ best when the seed is sown in March in pots placed in a hotbed. When the young plants 
are removed to the open border, they should be taken out of their pots and planted, without breaking the cake 
of earth round their roots. They will not bear any after transplanting, as the root is “ very fleshy and brittle, 
and bleeds copiously when broken.’’ — (See Bot. Reg, t. 1158.) EecJisdioltzia compodia flowered first in 1835 in 
the Horticultural Society's Garden at Tumham Green ; but it is now’ in several nurseries, and in the autumn of 
1838 was in great abundance in the nursery of Mr. Rogers, in Eaton Square, Pimlico. 
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GENUS VII. 

HUNNEMANIA, Swt THE HUNNEMANTA. 

Lin. Syst. POLYANDRIA MONOGVNIA. 

Gsiimo CHAiucTtR.— Petals four. Stamens indefinite. Stigma peltate, four-furrowed, slightly four-lobed. Capsules silique>fonnedf rather 
compressed, ten*ribbod, ono.celled, two-vnlvod.-i->({7. Don.) There is only one B{>ccies. 


1.— HUNNEMANIA FUMARI^SFOLIA, Swt. THE FUMITORY-LEAVED HUNNEMANIA. 

Fncravtnos. — Dot. Mag. t. 3016 ; Lodd. Bot. Cab. l. 1770 ; Bril. Flow. Onrd. t. 276. 

Specific Chaiucteh. — Leaves decompound and tritornato ; glaucous. Leaflets liueui, bluntish. — (G, Don.) 


Description, History, &c, — Tlie Hunnemania may be treated either as a shrubby, or suflFriiticoso plant, 
as a perennial, or as an annual ; and as it will flower beautifully according to the latter mode of treatment, wo 
have included it in our list. The foliage of the Hunnemania boors a considerable rosemblaneo to that of the 
Eschscooltzia, but it is more stiff, and upright ; it is alst) of a darker bluish green. The flower is large, resem- 
bling in shape a single poppy, and of a most brilliant yellow. Tho capsule is a pod, and resembles that of the 
Eschscholtzia. Tho stem, which grows about three foot higli, is erect and branching, bearing a solitary flower 
at the extremity of each branch. It is a native of Mexico, and was introduced in 1827, hy tho Into Robort 
Barclay, Esq. of Bury Hill, to whom tho Floricultural worhl is indebted for so many valuable plants. 

Culture. — The Hunnemania like the Eschscholtzia belongs to a class of plants for which we want a definite 
name. It may bo treated as an annual, and suffered to die after it has flowered and ripened its seeds ; but 
if protected during winter, it will live three or four years, flowering every sumnier ; and if trained against a 
wall, and carefully protected from frost, it will live several years, and will soon l>eeomo woody at the lower part 
of the stem near the root. The Calandrinas, and otlier Californian and Mexican jdants, are of tho same habit ; 
but as they arc all generally sold in the seed -shops os annuals, and bear gqilendid flowers, wo have included 
them in this work. 

Though the Hunnemania continues in bloshom nearly the whole summer, and is certainly one of the most 
splendid flowers that can bo grown in the open ground, it is comparatively but seldom found in flower-gardens. 
This arises principally from its being considored as a perennial, and consequently, as difficult to keep through 
the winter. After it is planted out, it rapidly bcjcomcs a largo plant, and, of course, very troublesomo to 
protect ; but if it is treated as an annual, that is, raised from seed every year, and suffered to die as soon as it 
has flowered and ripened its seed, it only requires protection in a cold frame tho winter after it is sown, when, of 
course, tlie plants are quite small, and a great many may be kept in one pot. As this is tho first tender annual 
we have treated o^ we shall give a detailed account of its culture, as a similar mode of treatment will be suitable 
to seyetal other plants ; and wo shall first say a few words on tho general treatment of tender annuals raised 
in pots on a hot-bed. 

All tender annuals, to be flowered in the highest degree of perfection, mnst be raised on a hot-bed ; and 
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therefore, before giving any directions respecting sowing those plants, we shall say a few words on the manner of 
making a hot-bed suitable for raising them. 

To FORM A HOT-BED. — A hot-bed is a mass of any fermenting material, that in its decomposition produces a 
degree of heat considerably above that of the atmosphere in which it is placed. There are various matters which 
will answer for this purpose ; some animal, others vegetable, and some even mineral, as for example, certain kinds 
of coal dross, containing pyrites. For gardening purposes, however, the material in general use, not only in 
Britain, but on the Continent of Europe, and in North America, is stable manure. Tliis may bo used either alone, 
or mixed with the dung of cows, pigs, or poultry ; or with leaves, grass, straw, or any other readily-decomposed 
vegetable substance ; or with animal matters, such as hairs, the parings of leather, horn shavings, feathers, &c. 
The sweepings of streets, as they generally contain a great variety of vegetable and ammal matters, used either 
alone, or mixed with stable manure, will form a very durable hot-bed. In the nursery of Messrs. Wilmot, of 
Lewisham, the sweepings of the streets of the Borough, and of Greenwich, have been used alone for many years, 
as the fermenting material on which melons are grown; this manure being found to produce a more equable heat, 
and that for a greater length of time, than any other material hitherto tried. Spent tanners' bark, such as is used 
for growing pines, also forms a very excellent hot-bed, either used alone, or mixed with some of the other sub- 
stances mentioned. Fallen leaves, swept together in autumn, and laid in heaps under cover, will ferment with 
or without other materials, and will make a very durable hot-bed ; and the sprays of trees cut off in the summer 
time, with the leaves on, such as the clippings of hedges, will also be a material that may bo used with great 
advantage, along with autumnal leaves, or tan. The same may be said of weeds, the refuse of vegetables, pea 
haulm, short grass, &c. 

A general idea may thus be formed by the inexperienced reader, of the materials which may be used in making 
hot-beds ; but as the most common, and that which is generally most easily within the means of the amateur who 
has but a small garden, is stable manure, we shall confine ourselves to giving directions for the management of that 
material. When obtained from the stables in, say a cart-load, which is quite sufficient for a small hot-bed large 
enough for rearing annuals, it consists of two parts, the dung of the horse, and long litter, or in other words, 
straw, moistened and discoloured, but not decayed. When the mass, thus formed, is laid in a heap, it generally 
produces a very powerful heat, too strong for being used as a hot-bed ; for it should never bo forgotten that too 
hot a bed is worse for the plants than sowing them in the open air. If the bed be much too hot, the plants will be 
blackened, and ultimately destroyed ; and even if only a little hotter than is necessary, tlie plants will be drawn 
up, and become too weak to have any chance of success wlien afterwards transplanted into the open air. As it is 
the fermentation occasioned by the decomposition of the straw contained in the manure which produces the violent 
heat, the heap should bo turned over with a dung-fork two or three times in the course of a fortnight, till the 
decomposition is considerably advanced, the whole mass of one colour, and the straws, which were before tough, 
rendered sufficiently tender to bo easily tom to pieces witli the dung-fork. When the mass is arrived at this stage, 
it may then be formed into a bed, which may bo of any convenient length and breadth, according to the situation 
and other circumstances. 

In general, such a bed is covered with what is called a hot-bed frame. This consists of a box without a 
bottom, and with a moveable top, formed of a glazed sash or sashes. For a small garden, a box three feet wide, 
and four feet from the back to the front, will be sufficient. The back of the box may be two feet high, and the 
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front one foot. Tlie hot-bed may be formed in an open situation, on a surface nused six incInMs above tiio general 
level ; and it should be three or four inches wider on every side than the box that is to be placed on it. The cart- 
load of manure, which has been fermented and prepared for making up this hot-bed, should now be regularly 
spread over the base of the intended bed, and raised by successive layers to such a height as the quantity of manure 
will admit. If, in building the bed by these successive layers of manure, cinder siftings, and the animal and 
vegetable refuse of the kitchen, are mixed along with it, the heat will be the less violent at first, but it will 
be retained for a much greater length of time ; and if a part of the contents of a cess-pool of the water-closets of 
the house could be added to the ashes and vegetable refuse, the heat would probably be maintained during the 
whole summer ; and a good crop of melons might bo obtwned after the si^dling annuals wore removed. 

The time for making a hot-bed for raising seedling annuals need not bo earlier than the middle of March, 
since the plants which are raised in it cannot in general bo turned out into the open air sooner than the middle of 
May. As soon as the manure i« formed into a Led, and the upper surface rendered quite level, the frame and the 
sash should be act on it. In two days the disturbed fermentation will have recommenced, and a steam will be 
observed under tlic glass. The surface of the bed may now bo covered three or four inches deep with any light 
garden soil, and the different kinds of seeds may bo sown in pots and ])laced on its surface ; or if there should not 
be much heat, or likely not to be much, the pots may be sunk into the manure. In other cases, where it is not 
thought necessary to sow the different kinds in pots, the covering of soil may be six or eight inches deep, and the 
seeds may be sown on it, in little square or round patches. This indeed is the common practice. 

In such a hot-bed as wo have de8crib(»d, formed of only one load of stable manure, there is very little danger 
of over-heating the soil ; but it may be proj)er to observe, that ncith(?r the temjKjrature of the soil, nor the atmo- 
sphere over it, should ever much exceed 60 dcgr(!C8. It may fall as low as 48 degrees, or even 40 degrees, without 
the slightest injury to the plants ; and it may he raised as high os 80 degrees, or even 90 degrees, without killing 
them ; but any degree above 60 degrees is decidedly injurious, by increasing the raj)idity of the growth of the 
plants, and rendering them weak and sickly, and unfit to be turned out into the open grotind. 

When tlie plants have come up, and shown two or three leaves, in addition to the cotyledons or seed-leaves, 
they require to be transplanted ; and this may cither be done into small pots, or into a hod of earth, placed on a 
hot- bed, formed in the same manner as the first, but with a smaller quantity of material, as much loss heat is 
required. For a «?mall garden, however, a se.- ujd hot-bod is nnncjcessary ; and all the transplanting and otlicr 
processes preparatory to removal to the open ground, may he carried on in one hot-hc^d ; care l)cing taken to inure 
the plants to the open air by degrees, by tilting the sash u]» behind at all times, night and day ; and after the 
plants are up, removing it altogether, during fim days. Tlie great object to be kept in view, is to make tlio plants 
as strong and vigorous as possible before turning thom into tlio open ground, and to give them air, or to thin and 
transplant them whenever they show symptoms of hiM oming weak or drawn up. 

The above directions for making a hot-bed, will not .'ij>ply to tan or deiid leaves, os these substances are not 
sufficiently compact to allow of their being built up into a regular bed. When they are used, a kind of l)OX must 
be formed of bricks, boards, layers of turf, or stiff earth, and the tan or leaves filled in so as to make a bod. All the 
rest IS exactly the same. Where neatness is a paramount object, the hot-bed of stabh; manure may be thatched 
with straw, so as to make the outside perfectly neat and clean ; or the outside may bo covered with bass mats, 
pegged down to keep them close. A hot-bed for tender annuals, will never want what are called linings ; 
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BS it is for the advantage of the plants that the heat should decline gradually as they increase in suBe, that they 
may be the more fit for transplanting, when the season arrives for them to be removed to the open ground. 

The soil for growing tender annuals. — The soil used for filling the pots in which tender annuals are 
sown, should be as rich as possible, and yet quite open in its texture : it should also be firee from grubs and the 
eggs of insects. As soil of this description is not to be procured without some trouble, we shall give the following 
directions for preparing it, which have been kindly sent to us by the same excellent practical gardener to whom 
wo were indebted for directions respecting the larkspurs. He says, that the best soil is turf, but as this is usually 
full of worms and the eggs of insects, it will require the following preparation : — ‘‘ Take a spade deep of the 
surface of some good rich pasture ; or if only the turf two or three inches thick, so much the bettor. Lay this up 
in a ridge, eighteen inches wide at bottom, tliree feet high, and of whatever length may be required. Then take 
the fresh stable manure, wliich is to bo used in making the hot-bed, before it has been turned over, and lay it all 
round the turf and over it, distributing it as equally as possible. If there is plenty of manure, in proportion to 
the quantity of turf, the turf may be easily heated to 200 degrees, which will not only destroy all the insects, &c., 
but all the roots and herbage, and moreover wonderfully enrich the soil, by the distillation of the gas evolving 
from the manure, during its fermentation. The manure must bo turned over once or twice, while covering the 
turf, to prepare it for making the hot-bed ; and when it is ready, the ridge of turf must be removed to some shed, 
or airy place, to dry it, when it will be fit for use. This is the best possible soil for annuals ; but when put into 
the pots, it must bo mixed with a little vegetable mould, (formed of dead leaves laid in a heap, and turned over 
from time to time till they rot into mould,) and sand. An old hot-bed, or decayed dung of any kind, is not good 
for tender plants, as it is apt to turn the whole soil sour, or soddened (at least if much watered). In the summer 
turf may be seasoned without manure, by covering it with the short grass mown off the lawn, which will ferment ; 
but this plan is very far inferior to the other, though it is superior to the old method of laying up the turf for a 
year or more before it was used. By the hot-dung process, it will be ready in ten days ; and not more should be 
prepared than will be wanted for one season's sowing and transplanting.” D. /i. 

Sowing and transplanting. — If the soil has been properly prepared, it will be found, when dry, though very 
rich, to be perfectly light and fine. The next step is, to fill the pots with it. These should be of a moderate 
size, and filled about an inch deep with rather small pieces of broken pots, or potsherds, as they are called. This 
is to ensure drainage, as, if the water be suffered to lodge, the soil will soon become black and sodden, and the 
seedlings will turn yellow, and drop off. As the pot is filled vrith earth it should bo shaken, to make the earth 
settle, and then more earth put in ; as, if this is not done, the first watering will make the earth sink a con- 
siderable depth down the pot. The pots being properly filled, the next step is to procure the seed. Of choice 
and delicate sorts, it is always advisable, if possible, for ladies to save their own seed, and nothing can be more 
easily done. When the seed is ripe, it only requires to be gathered, and put in little paper trays in some warm 
place to dry ; when dry, it should be freed from the seed pod, and put into little paper bags, or wrapped in paper 
with the names written upon it, and kept till wanted for use. If it is intended to keep for a year or two, it 
may remain in the pod ; but it is always best to sow the seed when it is quite fresh. No oily seed will keep 
well ; and the seeds of all tender annuals generally soon lose their vegetative powers. One of the great advan- 
tages of saving seed is, to know its exact age ; and to be able to judge from that, as to the probability of its 
coming up. Nothing is more provoking than, after all the trouble of sowing, &c., to be disappointed by the seeds 
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being bad. When seeds are 8aYed> it should only be from the strongest and healthiost plants, and the largest 
. pods only should be chosen. It is from not attending to these rules, that plants of the same species are found so 
much more difficult to raise some seasons than others.” — D. B. The seeds of tender annuals are generally sown 
thick, except of such kinds as will not bear transplanting. 

In every plant there is a part called the collar, from which the stem and leaves shoot upwards, and tho root 
downwards ; but some plants, if encouraged by earthing up, or transplanting deeper, will throw out roots above 
the collar, such as the balsam, French marigold, &c. ; and those plants are improved by transplanting, os evcTy 
additional root which they throw out will afford an additional mouth for enabling them to imbiln^ nourishment. 
Other plants which do not throw out roots above the collar are, on tho contrary, eheckod by transplanting ; and 
annuals of this kind should be sown as thin os possible. In all cases whore the young seedlings are In^ginning to 
interfere with each other in their growth, they should be thinned out to one, threi^, or five plants in a pot, 
according to the habits of the diffcitint kinds ; and these, transplanted into single pots, should be frt^quontly 
removed into larger pots, till they are ready to be turned into tho open border, or to flower in a room or greenhouse. 
“ When tender annuals arc to be grown in pots during winter, they should be sown early in autumn, so as to 
get them strong, and once transplanted, at least, before the beginning of November ; aftt;r which no tender plants 
should be potted (unless under extraordinary circumstances), until the beginning of February, or twen till the 
middle of that month.” — D. B. 

Watering. — T here are few points in which lady gardeners ore so apt to err os in watering ; and the general 
fault is, that they give their plants too much. This is a fatal error for plants in ]>ot8, since over-watering will 
soon bring on the evils wt; have already described, as atLuidunt on imperfect drainage ; it is even dangoroiiH to 
syringe the plants too much, though a little water thrown over their leaves oi^easionally is V(‘ry useful in riifn^shing 
them. “ If the plants should become dusty, or infected with insects, the pot should be ean^fully turncwl on its side 
before the syringe is applitjd ; and tliis [)lan has not only the advantage of saving the soil in the pot from lM)coming 
sodden with too much water, hut also of enabling the operator to wash the lewer sides of the leaves, when* the 
red spider, one of the greatest cuemies of plants in pots, generally comincrices its depredations. When the plant 
is too large or too delicate to admit of the pot heinff laid on its side, two pieces of hoard with a notch cut in eac^li, 
to allow room for the stem of the plant, and wider than the rim of tho pot, should he laid ovcir th(J earth, so as to 
carry off the water that falls from the Ioav(w.’* — J r 1i. 

THE CULTIJRK OF THE HUNNEMANIA. 

Though this plant, when treated as a tender annual, will flower all the summer when [)]anted out into the 
open border, and though its splendid flowers are prodiuMMl in great abundance, yet, as we havtj already observed, 
it is very scarce in gardens. This arises from its being treatefi as a TKirennial, and when it dies off (which 
according to its nature will be in two or three years) Iroiii its not being renewed. Tlie seeds of tho llunnomaiiia do 
not long retain their vegetative powers, and therefore the sooner they arc sown after ripening tho better. Wh<?ii 
Ithey are bought at a seed-shop, as their exact age cannot be ascertained, they must Ikj sown very thick, as it is 
|very probable that not more than one in fifty or a hundred will come up. 0 

The seed-pods of the Hunnemania may be kept in a cool dry frame, where the young plants, when they come 
pp, may have plenty of air. When they are large enough to be iranHj)lanted they should be potted off singly into 
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thumb-pots filled with light sandy peat. The pots in which no young plants appear should not be thrown away 
till the following May, as after remaining dormant so long, the seeds will sometimes come up ; and even 
after that period the earth should be carefully turned out of the pot, and the ball sunk in a shady situation in a 
well-drained bed or border, taking care that the seeds are not deeper than they were in the pot. The pots should 
then be turned oyer them ; and, if looked at from time to time, the seedlings will be found sometimes to haye come 
up after they haye been for seyeral months in the ground. 

The young plants of the Hunnemania, if in a greenhouse, should be kept in an airy place near the glass ; 
and if the seeds were sown as soon as they were ripe, the young plants by the beginning of October ought to be 
transplanted into one size larger pots, in which they should remain till the end of March, when they should be 
potted into rich soil, and inured to the air as much as possible, in order to prepare them for being planted into the 
open border by the end of May. They will come into flower almost immediately, and will continue flowering 
from the let of June till killed by the autumnal frosts. Tliey do not seed freely out of doors, and therefore a 
plant or two should bo kept in the greenhouse or frame for seed. These plants should be kept in small pots and 
a poor soil in order to throw them into seed. Argemone grandiflora, when grown as an annual, may be treated 
exactly like Hunnemania ; except that it may be planted out by the beginning of May, from which time it will 
fiower to the end of September. When grown as a perennial it will not require any protection during winter, 
as it is quite hardy.” D. B, 

Seeds of Hunnemania are rather scarce, but they may be obtained at Mr. Charlwood'^s, Tavistock Row, 
Ooyent Ghvden. 


CHAPTER III. 


SUB-ORDER FUMARIEiE. 


Essential Charactbr. — Sepals 2, deciduous. Petals 4, cruciate, 
parallel ; the two outer either one or both saccate at the base ; the 
two inner callous and coloured at the apex, where they cohere and 
enclose the authors and stigma. Stamens 6, in two parcels, opposite 
the outer petals, Tery seldom all separate ; anthers membranous, the 
outer of each parcel I -celled, the middle one 2-celled. Ovary supe- 


rior, 1 -ccillcd ; ovules horizontal ; style filiform ; stigma with two or 
more points. Fruit various ; either an indohiscont 1 or 2-Boeded nut, 
or a 2-valved or succulent indehiscent polyspermous pod. Seeds hori- 
zontal, shining, crested. Albumen fleshy. Embryo minute, out of the 
axis ; in the indobiscent fruit straight ; in those which dehisce some- 
what arcuate. {Lindl.) 


Observations, &c. — ^The Fumitory tribe is made a distinct order by Professor De Candolle and many other 
botanists ; while Bemhardi and others oonsider the plants included in it as belonging to Papaveracem ; and 
Dr. Lindley has made Fumariess a sub-order of PapaveracesB. Wo have followed the latter arrangement. “ The 
arguments of Bemhardi,” Dr. Lindley observes, for the combination of Papaveracese and Fumariesd are remark- 
ably imsatisfactory ; and certainly have produced no impression on my mind. But the seeds, and very often the 
fruit of these plants are so much the same, and the genus Hypecoum is so exactly intermediate between the two, 
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it I think it is more advisable on the whole to consider Fumaricfe as a rednoed and irregular form of Papa- 
raceee than a distinct natural order/' (^Lindl. Nat. of Bot.^ ^2d edit, p* 10. ) 

The principal popular distinctions between the Fumitory tribe and the Poppies are that the juioe of the former 
watery, and the latter milky, and that the stems of the Fumitory are very brittle. The petals of the most 
mmon kinds of fumitory are also tubular and curiously shaped, somowliat resembling the flower of ike 
rkspur, wliile those of the poppy tribe are cup-shaped. 


GENUS 1. 

HYPECOUM, Tour. THE HYPECOUM. 


l.ijK Sygt. TETRANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

Irneric CHARAcrm. — Petals 4, inner onoR usually Rtanicna 4. StigniaR 2. (^apBulcR ulniifriited, 2-valved» knotted or joinlid 

traiwvonjely.— (G. Don.) 


Description, &c.— Small plants with yellow flowers, and very remarkable seed-pods, natives of the south of 
Europe and Asia ; which have b<jen long since; introduced into Ilritain, but which are very seldom seen in flower- 
^dens. Tlio name; of Hypucoum is derived from the Greek word hyjmkeo^ to rattle, from the seeds riittling in 
the pods when shaken. 


l.—HYPECOUM PROCIJMBENS, Un. THE PROCUMBENT lIVPKtOUM. 


Bynonymxs. — H. nfxIoRum, Lam. ; II. arcuatuni, Marnch. 
Enoravirgb. — Swt. Brit. FI.Ganl. t. 217, and our Jiff. 4 in Plato 7. 
Specific Chahactek. — Capsules articulated, compressed, arclicd ; 


petals 3>}olKHi, external ouch hiuouUi on the buck. The two outer 
petals largest. (.’iiilml Negiucut of the inner pt^tald toothed — {(i. 
Don . ) 


Description, &c. — This curious little plant is iiUoresting in a botanical point of vii‘w, as forming the con- 
necting link between the poppies and the fumitory tribe ; plants so different, howe ver, in their ext(;rnal 
appearance, that no common observer who has mivu the common fumitory and the corn f»oppy growing near 
each other in a com-fic‘ld, would ever imagine that there was the slightest relationship between them. The 
Hypecoum., though resembling the fumitory in its leaves, l ertainly at first sight appears much more like a poppy 
in its flowers ; but upon examination, even its flowers will f>e found very different from ihote of any of the poppy 
tribe. They are not produced singly, each on a long flower-stalk rising from the root-leaves, like those of the 
poppy, but in little heads, each somewhat resembling an umbel when the flowers first exjiand, but forming after- 
wards a kind of raceme. The flowers are produced sometimes two together, and sometimes singly, on the short 

4 

foot-stalks, which united form this head or umbel ; and each flower is small, of a bright yellow, and rather 
curiously formed, being composed of four petals, three-lobed and toothed at the edges, the two enter ones of wnich 
are much larger than the others, something like those of the Platyttiyma which wo mentioned in a former page. 
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3.— H. ERECTUM, Lin. 

This species has the largest flowers of any of the genus. Its oapsnles are not jointed, and instead of hanging 
down, they stand erect. The plant itself grows rather higher than the other kinds. It is a native of the 
Crimea, spreading across Asia to the mountains of China. 


GENUS II. 

CORYDALIS, Dec. THE OORYDALIS. 

I in. Sysl. DIADKLPIIIA HKXANDKIA. 

Gknrru' CiiAiucTER, — Pctalfl four; one of whicli is furred at the base. Silique tuo-valvod, eomprcised, niany-Rootlnd. — (G. Don.) 


Description, See . — This genus luis been divided from tliegtmus Fnmaria (the common Fumitory), on account 
)f its capsule opening when ripe, into two valves, and containing many seeds ; while the capsule of the Fumaria 
Iocs not open, and contains only one seed. The name of Corydalis is derived from the Greet word korydalot^ 
i lark, because the shape of the flower somewhat rcsemhles that of tlie larkspur. 


1.— CORYDALIS GLATJCA, Punth. THE CLAnCOUS-LEAVKl) CORYDALIS. 

«' 

SvMONYMBs. — Fumaria pcmpervirons, Iau. F. glaiica, Curt. , gliiuc«n> ; piimula^ mmu'wliat piniiutilld. Scgiuonltt Hlalked, curvatod, 
Corydalis scmiKirvircus, Peru. • trilld. Jtraetcas oblong, acute, uhorlcr than the pedircU. Captulei 

Engraving. — Dot. Keg. t. 17^t. linear. — (d. Don.) 

SPECIFIC Character.-* iStein erect, branched. Leuves bipinnate, 

Description, See. — A low ])lant, with very small glaucous, or hliuHli green leaves, and little pink and yellow 
3wer8, The seed pods are rather long, sand so very slender, that they look mort) like long HtameiiH than seed 
>ds. Tlie manner of growth of the plant, from its \ ery small hiaves, wliich are few and fur asunder, and its 
nail, oddly-shaped flowers, which are huddled togethio at the extremity of the sliouts, render it far from oma* 
ental ; yet it is frequently found in flower-gardens frum its seeding freely, and sowing itself. Indeetl, where 
has been once sown, it is not easily got rid of. It is a native of rocks in Canada, and of the Alleghany moon*- 
ins. It was introduecfl in 1683, and its seeds may be liad in most of the seed-sliops. 


2.— CORYDALIS CLAVICULATA, Dec, THE U III J K CLIMJlINCi CORYDALIS. 

Synonyme.— F umaria clariculata, /An. F^nuiuvingk. — E ng. lioi. t. 1<I3 ; 2n<l edit. vol. vi. i, 985, 

Description, Scc» — A pretty little climbing plant with very slender stems, and small white or pale yellow 
wers. It is a native of Britain, where it is very common in wood.s and in shady placet, in a sandy or graveUy 
I ; but where, from its very slender feeble stems and inconspicuous flowers, it is seldom noticed, except by 
anists* Sown in a garden, and its slender stems and branching tendrils trained up a trellis, it makes a vaiy 
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pretty object, from its feathery Kghtness and gracefully drooping habit of growth. We do not know whether 
any seedsman has thought it worth while to gather the seeds for sale, but it is very common in the woods of some 
parts of Sussex, and, in short, wherever the soil is sandy or gravelly. 


OTHER SPECIES OF THE SUB-ORDER FUMARIAiE. 

There are several kinds of annual Oorydalis which are said to have been introduced, but which, from their 
flowers possessing but little beauty, have not been much cultivated. The most remarkable of these is C. impa- 
tims, Fisch, a native of the Gnmea, with yellow flowers, and capsules which burst and roll up when they are 
touched, like those of the Noli me tangere. All the kinds of Corydalis require a light soil, and should be sown 
where they are to remain. 

FUMARIA, Lin, 

Of the different annual kinds of Fumaria, the handsomest is F. capreolata^ the flowers of which are white 
tipped with dark purple. F. offidnalu^ the common fumitory, is that little pale red flower so common in com 
fields. An infusion of its leaves was formerly thought an admirable cosmetic, and their expressed juice was 
taken twice a day in whey as “ a sweetener of the blood." What this i)hrase (which was in constant use, even 
in medical books fifty or a hundred years ago) means, is not exactly known ; but as the leaves of the fumitory 
are excessively bitter, they probably act as a tonic. F. Vaxllmti and F. densiflora have dark purple flowers ; 
and F. leumniha white ones. They are all wecdy-looking plants, and scarcely worth cultivating. The best 
place for sowing them is under a hedge, where they will climb up among the branches, and their flowers only 
being seen will look tolerably well. Some of the kinds are very suitable for rock work. The name of Fumaria 
alludcB to the disagreeable smell of the plants, which resembles that of smoke. 

DISCOCAPNOS MUNDTII, SchUct. MUNDT*S DISCOCAPNOS. 

only differs from Fumaria in the fruit being membranous, and girded with a wing. The leaves are of a bluish 
green, and furnished with tendrils ; and the flowers, which are in racemes of from five to eight flowers each, 
are red. 

CYSTICAPNOS AFRICANA, Gart THE BLADDER FUMTTORY, 
is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. It is a slender climbing plant, with small white flowers tipped with red. 
It was introduced in 1696, but we do not know where it is now to be procured. It takes its name from its 
capsules, which are bladdery, and contain many seeds. 

DIELYTRA SCANDENS, D. Don, THE CLIMBING DIELYTRA, 
is a climbing annual, a native of Nepaul. The flowers, which are yellow tinged ivith brown, differ from those 
of the Fumaria in having two horns. This plant has not yet been introduced ; but from the descriptions which 
have been given of it, it appears well deserving of cultivation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


UMBELLIFERiE. 


Ewentul Chmucmu—Flowen uiualljr diiposod in umbolg. Calyx suficnor. Oisk opifO'noui, Ten- thick, in two oi more pieoM. OarpoU 

always l-scedod. Stoma usually hollow. — {Lindl.) 


GENUS I. 

DIDISCUS, Dec. THE DIDISCUS. 


[An. Sf/st. PENTANDUIA DlfJYNlA. 

1.— DIDISCUS C.ERULEUa Dec. THE AZURE 1)1 DISCUS. 


Obneaic Chiracteh. — Maipiin of the calyx obsolete. PcUiIh oval, 
bluntish, imbiicatc in festiyation. Fruit didyuioun, ciiiar{pnnte u( the 
base. Mcricarps rough from pilose strign, r)-ribbcd, two middle ribs 
approximating the commissure. Involucriim of many leaves, which are 
concrete at the base.— (G. Don.) 

SvMOMYKEs — Trachymeno cyanma, Cunn.; T. csjruloa, Graham ; 
Hugelia cyonioa, Rr.hb. 


Mnoravinon. — Hot. Mjig. t. 287'»; Ih»l. Reg. t. 1225 ; and our 
Ji<j. 3, ill plate 7. 

Sfecikic (buiucTKii. — - Plant hairy ; loaves |ieliolato, H^parted ; 
having the partitions 2.3. cleft, and tho lobes 2'3’toothud ; umbels 
simple, on long pi duncloM ; involucrum of many loaves, when younfjf 
ri'iloxed. — ( G. Don. ) 


Descuiption, Ac. — A very beautiful lialf-liardy annual, witli azure blue flowers, produced in umbels. When 
the flowers drop, the little stalks on which they fp-ew twist inwards and onelose the seed as in a cage. Tho loaTos 
arc lobed and large, and the stem erect and rather tall. This beautiful plant is a native of Now Holland, and 
was introduced in 1827* It was first raised in England in tho Horticultural Sooiety’s Garden, from sooda sent 
home from Sydney by Mr. Charles Frazer. It i: frequtmtly called Trachymeiic ctnnilca in tht* seed-shops, from 
its having been thus designated in the Botartim! Jin/wter for 1829. In the first volume of the Lculiai* Botany 
however, published in 1834, Dr. Lindhy has called it Didisciis coenilea (p. 32). It must be cultivat(;d as a Iialf- 
hardy annual ; and if the seeds are sown in a hoihiMl in March, they will h(^ ready for planting out in June, and 
win flower in August or September, and continue h‘ autifully in bloom till November, or till they are killed by 
the frost. “ If sown in August, the plants should In; potted in small jiots in October, and kept rather dry than 
otherwise during the winter. Thus treated, and removed into larger pots in spring, they will flower beautifully 
in a frame or greenliouse, and much better than in the open ground. These plants should never be headed down, 
as their flowers are produced at the extremity of tho main stem and branches.” — D. B. If kept in the green* 
house, and constantly changed into larger pots as they grow, they will become very fine, and flower beautifully ; 
aud our drawing was made from a plant in the nursery of Messrs. Osborn at Fulham, which had been treated 
in thia mannftr ; but we have since seen some equally fine specimens growing in the open air. 

o 2 
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CHAPTEK V. 

FRANCOACEiE. 

Essential CtiAaACTEiu—Calyx deeply 4>cloft. Petals 4y inserted 4.1obed, sessile; capsule mcmbninous, 4-valved, with a loculicidal or 
near the base of the calyx. Stamens sub-hypognyous, four times as sopticidal dehisconco. Seeds numerous, minute, with a minute embryo 
numerous as the petals, alternately rudimentary. Ovary superior, in the base, of fleshy albumen.— Lindl.) 
with four cells, opposite the petals ; ovules numerous ; stigma 

GENUS I. 

FRANCOA, Cav. THE FRANCOA. 

Lin. Syat. OCTANDRIA TETRAGYNIA. 

Okneric CiiARACTEii. — Calyx 4"partod. Petals 4. Stamens distinct It), 8 of which are fertile ; anthers 2-colled. Stigma 4*lobed. 

Capsule tetragonal, 4-cclled. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — All tho kinds of Francoa aro, properly speaking, perennials, but treated as the Hunne^ 
manta, they make beautiful half-hardy annuals ; and they are more useful in this way than in any other, 
because, as perennials, they are too tender to live through tho winter in the open air without protection, and of 
course occasion considerable trouble and expense. Besides this, it has been found that they can only be propa- 
gated by seeds. 

1.- FRANCOA APPENUICULATA, Cav. THE COMMON FRANCOA. 

Engravings. — Hot. Mag. t. 3178; Hot. Reg. t. 1G45 ; Brit. Flow, secund; calycino segments lanceolate, acute ; lobes of stigma curvated, 
Oard. 2dSor. t. 151 ; aud onrjiff. 2 in Plato 7. omarginale. — (G. Don.) 

Specific Cuaracter. — Stcuilcss ; leaves jictiolate ; racemes loose, 

Description, &c . — Tlie plant is without a stem, properly so called, but it sends up its long flower-scapes 
from a mass of large deep green leaves, shaped like those of the turnip. The flower stems or scapes rise nearly 
two feet high, and terminate in a spike of pale pink flowers, beautifully marked with spots of a deeper pink in 
the middle. This plant is a native of tho island of San Carlos do Chiloe, in South America ; and it was intro- 
duced in 1830, by Mr, Anderson, who accompanied Captain King, os botanist, in his expedition to survey the 
coasts of South America. The plant had been before discovered by Don Luis Neo, naturalist to the Spanish 
expedition under Masalpina, and it was from dried specimens of it that Cavaniles founded the genus Francoa. 
It flowered for the first time in England in Mr. Low s nursery at Clapton. It is properly a perennial, but if 
cultivated as directed for the Hunnemania, it will make a beautiful border annual. When plants are reserved 
for seed, they should be kept in pots in a frame or greenhouse ; but the flowers are never so fine or so highly 
coloured on plants grown in pots, as on plants in a warm border in the open air. Seeds may be had at 
Charlwood’s. 
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2.— PRANCOA SONCHIFOLIA, Cav, THE SOWTHISTLE-LEAVED FRANCOA. 

Enorattkgs. — Bot. Mag. t. 3309 ; Brit. Flow. Card. 2nd Ser. t. I Ioom, nodding ; calyeine logmenti dilated ; petals with involute mat - 
169 ; and oxxxfiff. I, in Plate?. | gint ; stigmas elliptic, entire. — (0. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Plant caulescent ; leaves sessile ; racemes > 

Description, &c. — Tliis plant rises with a stem covered with loaves about a foot high, and then sends u|) 
its flower-scape which throws out many branches. The flowers arc^ small and of a dark purple. Altogether 
this kind of Francoa is not so handsome as the other ; and its large leaves hanging down from the stem give it 
an untidy appearance. It was raised from seeds collected near the city of Conception, in Chile, and brought 
homo by Mr. Anderson in 1830. It flowered for the first time in England, in the Chelsea Botanic Garden. 
Dr. Lindlcy, and Sii W. J. Hooker, consider this kind as only a variety of F. ajtpcndiculata. The culture is the 
same as of that plant ; and seeds arc to bo procured at Charlwood s. 


a— FRANCOA RAMOSA, D. Don. THE BRANCHED, OR WHITE-FLOWERED FRANCOA. 

Enoraving.— Bnt. Flow. Gaid. ‘Jd Scr. t. 2*J3. I sptiatc, erret ; culyciiie sogiuctits lantTolatc, ol)tu»c, uorvcNu# ; loln ^ 

Specific Character. — I’lant caulcsccut ; Icuvoh poliolato; raconicB | of r.tiguia ciirvuUHl.'—(H. Dou.) 


Description, &c. — Tliis species of Francoa is so different from the others, as suanjoly to be recognised by a 
general observiT as belonging to the sanio genus. The stem is erect and branched ; tin* h^avijs are small and ol a 
pale green. The flowers are white, with small round ])etals, and they form loosi'ly-branched racemes rather than 
spikes. This plant was first discovered near San dago in Chile, and ileserihed from dried hjH'eiimuiH by Professur 
Don; but it was afterwards found on the hills near Valparaiso, wliero seeds weri' colh'eted i>y Mr. Ilugli 
Ciimming, and brought to England by him in ia31. It flowered for tlie first time in Enghiml in Mr. Knight s 
exotic nursery, King's Road, Chelsea, having l)eeii grown in a mixtun^ of sui.dy piiat and loam. All the J^rancutut 
require light dry soil ; and if grown iu pots, to have abundant drainagi;. We HU|>|)OBe seeds may bi; {ditaiiied 
from Mr. Knight, but we have not seen the name of the plant in any seed catalogues. 


CHAPTER VI. 

ONA(iRAC‘E/E. 

Bmbntial Character.— Oalyx iuporior, tubular, 4-clcft ; petal* 2 or 4, convoltito in Bcitivation. HUiiicn* 2, 4, or 8, ficngynoui. Vrult 

or caiMiulur - — ( G. Don . ) 

Description, &c.— All the species belonging to this ordw are ornamental, and the annual kinds are parti- 
cularly splendid. It may appear strange to those who are not acquainted with botany, to find that the evening 
primrose and the Clarkia belong to the same natural order as the Fuchsia; yet such is the case, «i they all 
resemble each other in a botanical point of view. As some of the popular distinctive marks of tiii. onicr, w« 
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may meution the position of tlie capsule, which, being below the calyx, looks like the foot-stalk of the flower, and 
that all the parts of the flowers are in even numbers — such as twice two, or twice four. For example, in the 
genus Oenothera there are four sepals, four petals, and e^ht stamens. The capsule b also four-celled, and the 
stigma four-lobed. This constant adlierence to even numbers is peculiar to the Onagracea. 


GENUS I. 

CENOTHERA, Lin. THE OENOTHERA, OR THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 


Lin. Syat OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GmKRin Charactkr.— Limb of calyx 4.pfirted. Petals 4. Capsule oblong-linear, bluntly tetragonal or clavatc, 4-cellod. Seeds naked.—' 

{G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The beautiful plants which used formerly to compose the genus CEnothera, have lately 
been divided by M. E. Spach, a German botanist residing in Paris, into no less than fourteen genera (see Annales 
dea Scimees Naturellea.^BQtaniqm, 2d Sor. tom. iv. p. 161) ; but many of these genera are founded on such very 
slight distinctions, that they have not been adopted by botanists in general. Godetia is the only one of M. Spach's 
genera which has been adopted by Dr. Lindley, and it includes all the purple and lilac-flowered (Enotheras, as 
they all have a part of their seeds bordered by a feathery margin, so small however as to be quite imperceptible 
without a very powerful microscope, as the seeds themselves are not larger than grains of sand. Spach's genus 
Boieduvalia has also been adopted by some botanists : it contains two species, CEnothera densiflora, LiniZ., and 
CEnothera concinna, 2). Lon; and the distinctive mark is, that the four stamens opposite the petals are much 
shorter than the others. Dr. Lindley, however, rejects this genus. We have entered more at length into these 
botanical distinctions than we should otherwise have done, because the name of Godetia has been generally 
adopted for the throe new lilac-flowered specimens introduced in 1835, while the other purple and lilac kinds are 
all still called in the seed-shops by their original name of CEnothera. For this reason, and because Dr. Lindley 
states {Bot. Reg. t. 1829), that he considers the purplc-flowered kinds distinct, and that they will not mix with 
the true yellow-flowered evening primroses, wc shall follow him in calling the purple and lilac-flowered speciea 
Godetia, and arranging all the other kinds under the general name of CEnothera. 

Tlie name of evening primrose was given to the CEnothcras because (E. biennis {a yellow-flowered biennial 
species), which was the first introduced from America, has the habit of closing its flowers during sunshine, and 
not opening them till evening, or during cloudy weather, and this is the case with several other species. The 
name of CEnothera (which is said to be derived from two Greek words, signifying wine inducer) is also supposed 
to be taken from CEnothera biennis; as, when that plant was first introduced, its roots were eaten like olives, 
to give a relish to wine. CE. biennis, in the old catalogues of plants, is called the tree primrose of Virginia. 
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FLOWERS WHITE. 


1.— (ENOTHBRA TETRAPTBRA, Cae. THE WHITE-FLOWERED EVENING PRIMROSE. 


Sthonymk. — Hartmaunia macrontba, Spook, 

ENORATniM. — Bot. Mag. t. 468, and oorfy. 7, in Plate 8. 

SPBCiric Chamactsh. — Stem branched^ pilose. Leaves lanceolate, 
pinnatifid, or toothed, somewhat ciliated, hardly petiolate ; tube of 


calyx almost wanting. Petals obcordate, entire. Stamens and pistil 
shorter than the corolla. Anthers and stigma narrow and long. Capsule 
obovato, 4-winged, ribbed, pilose, Upering into a pedicel at the base. 
Seeds ovate, acute, smooth, pale, — (G. />(»n.) 


Description, &q. — ^The plant is of a compact habit of growth, and it is beautiful from its largo swoot-soented 
white flowers, which change to pink as they fade. Its capsules are very curious, having distinctly four wings ; 
and its loaves are also remarkable from their pinkish tinge. There are so very few anntial white evening priinroHOS, 
that this species deserves to bo in every garden. It is a native of Mexico, and was first raised in the Cambridge 
Botanic Garden, from seeds sent, in 1796, to the Marchioness of Bute, by Professor Ortega, of Madrid. It is 
quite hardy, and may be sown in the open border as directed for Flos Adonis, in March or April, in which case 
it will flower in Juno or July. If treated as a tender annual, and raised in pots on a hotbed, in the same 
months, its flowers ■will ho much larger and finer after it is planted out. It is a true evening primrose, its 
flowers never expanding in tho sunshine, hut generally opening about six o'clock in tho evening, and fading 
before morning. It flowers abundantly, and will continue producing a succession of blossoms during tho wliolo 
summer. Seeds may he had at Charlwood's, or any seod-sliop. 


2.--(ENOTHERA PURSHII, G. Don, PURSH'S EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Synonymm. — Q5. albiraulU, Pursh ; CE. pinnntifidii, Nutt.; j divarirato nogniviith. Nervrs of leaven wbito, like tho item. Flowern 
Anogra pinnutifida, Spack. | few, diipoied in a kiutl of Hpike. Petala oWordnto, white, large. 

Specific CnAnACTEK. — Pubescent. Stem decumbent, white ; radi- i longer than ilic Btarnciis. Style lilifonn. Ovarioi luHilo, prismatio, 
cal leaves nearly entire, caulino ones pinnatifid, witli linear, acute, ! furrowed. — {Ci. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A trailing species, with white stetiiH and pinnatifid Icavrs. The flowers are largo and 
white, and they are disposed in a kind of sjiikii. It is a native of North America, on the plains of the Missouri. 
It is said to have been introduced in 1811, but we liave nev(;r seen it, and do not know where seeds of it an* 
to be procured. There are two other kinds of aniiiial white evening primrose, one a native of Mexico, (ICnothera 
latifolia, Moc, et Sm, ; and the other QC. Booihii, Dou^t.., a native of California ; but they have not yet been 
introduced. 


FLOW KKS YFFLOW. 

2.— (ENOTHERA CHEIRANTHIFOLIA, Ihm. THE STOCK-LEAVED (ENOTHERA. 


Synonyms.— Halostigma cheiranthifolium, Spook, 

Engravings. — Bot. Rog. t. 1040, and o\xr Jig. G, in Plato 8. 
Specific Oharacter.-— Stem decumbent, round, red, hairy, md 
branched. Leaves glaucous, pubescent, of several shapes ; the lower 
spatulmto, on long stalks, distant, tho upper close together, somewhat 


fM'SHilo or stalked, Boiactimcs oblong, sometimes ovate, and rather 
rord:it(% all obtuse. Flowers solitary, axillary, a little longer itiaii the 
leaves, bright yellow becoming tawny. Ovarium subulate, a littlo 
bowed, villous. Sepals villous. Stigma capitote. — {LintU.) 


Debcription, &o. — A very pretty and perfectly hardy species, “ distinguished by its trailing habit, bright 
red steniB) very glaucous leaves, and bright lively yellow flowerB.**—(i5cf. Il^g, t. 1040.) A native of Chili, from 
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which country it was first sent to Denmark, and thence to M. Otto, at the Botanic Garden, Berlin, from whom 
seeds were received by the London Horticultural Society in 1825. It flowered in the Horticultural Society’s 
Garden the following year, producing an uninterrupted succession of blossoms from July, till destroyed by frost. 
We do not know where seeds are to be procured, as it has been lost by the Horticultural Society ; but seedsmen 
might easily obtain them from Berlin. It should be raised in pots on a hotbed, and planted out in May, without 
breaking the balls of earth that had formed round the roots while they were in the pots. 


4.-^N0THERA DRUMMONDII, Hook, MR. DRUMMOND’S EVENING PRIMROSE. 


ENaRATiNG*..->Bot. Mag. t. 3361, and omt fig, 9, in Plato 8. 
Specific Charactbk — Stom branched, aucculout, soft with down, 
aa is the whole foliage. Stamenfl rather declining. Leaves oblong, 


elliptic, Bomowhut obtuse, and slightly sinuately-toothod, attenuated 
towards the petiole. Flowers axillary, petals large and yellow. Capsule 
(immature) cylindrical, striped, and pubescent, with hairs. — {Hook.) 


Description, &c. — This very beautiful species has large yellow flowers, and bluish-green leaves. When the 
flowers fade, they assume a rich orange colour. It was found by Dnnnmond in Texas, near the mouth of the 
River Brazos, in 1833 ; and was scut l)y him to the Glasgow Botanic Gard(;n, where it flowered abundantly in 
the open border. Sir W. J. Hooker calls it perennial, or sufFruticose ; but some seeds which we had from Mr. 
Chari wood, and which were sown iu a warm border at Bayswatcr, in May 1838, produced their splendid large 
yellow flowers in the August and September following. The flowers, however, were not numerous, and the seeds 
did not ripen ; so the plant w'ould probably succeed best if treated as a tender annual, and sown in pots on a hot- 
bed in March or April, and planted out, without breaking the balls, in May. Even in the way we grew the 
plants, they were well deserving of cultivation, from the size and rich colour of their flowers. 


5.— (ENOTHERA SINUATA, Micha>. THE SCALLOP-LEAVED EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Emgiuvimgs. — lint. Mag. t. 3392 ; and owr fig. 2, iu Plate 8. 1 Sepals unguiculatc towards the apex. Capsules cylindrically tetragonal, 

Specific Character. — ^Plant decumbent, clothed with soft pubes- 1 somewhat incurved, pilose, length of the bractoas.-— (G. Don.) 
cence. Leaves lanceolate, sinuately-toothcd or cut. Flowers small. • 


Description, &c.— A decumbent plant, with stems one foot or two feet long, and much branched ; they are 
round, covered with pubescence, and often tinged with purple. The leaves are large, and so deeply cut as to 
give rise to the name. The flowers are rather small and cup-shajiod ; the capsules are long, four-sided, and 
hairy. This species is said, in the Hortus Ketoensis., to have been introduced in 1770, by M. Richard. It 
appears, however, to have been neglected, and probably lost ; and it was ro-introduced in 1833 by Drummond, 
who sent seeds of it from Texas to the Glasgow Botanic Garden, where it flowered in the open border in 
September, 1834. CE. minima, Punh^ is a variety of this species. Seeds of both kinds arc to be obtained at 
Cliarlwood’s ; and should be sovni in the open border, in March or April. 
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6.<^NOTHBRA BENTATA, Cav. THE TOOTHED-LEAVED (ENOTHEUA. 

Sywomymbs. — CBS. ChamiMoniii Link, Holoftigma heterophyllum, Spook* 

SpKciric Character — Leavot linear, denticulated, glabrout. Capaule cylindrical, very narroM*. — ( G , Don.) 

Description, &c. — A prostrate species, with rather large yellow flowers, a native of Chili and Peru, iutro' 
duced in 1818. We have never seen the plant, and do not know where it is to bo procured. 

7.— (ENOTHERA HIRTA, LirUc. THE HAIRY (ENOTHERA. 

Synonymrb — CE. micrantha, Horn. Holostigma micranthum, ceolatc, denticulated. Flower* teasilc, minute. Ca))iuloB curved, 
Spach. round. — (G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Hairv. Stern hranclied. erect. Leave* Ian- 

Description, &c. — A low, hairy plant, with small yellow flowers, and round, curved capsules. A native of 
California, introduced in 1823. Seeds may be had, under the name of CE. mierantha, at Charlwood's. 


8.-(ENOTHERA SALICIFOLIA, De^f, THE WILLOW-LEAVEI) EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Synonvmes. — Q\. data, Kunth. Q^. crussipog, Hort. Derol. lancoolulc, acute, nearly entire, rather pilose, ihickisb. Stameus and 
Onagra Kunthiana, pistil equal iu length to the corolla. Lobes of stigma ohioug’liuear, 

Variety.— (E 2 undulata, IJort. CE. odorutn, var. Hort. thickish. rupsule ohloiig, tetragonal. Valves linear, with red 

Specific (’HAHArTER.— Stem tall, simple, angular. Leaves oblong- nerves. — {G. Don.) 

Description, he, — A tall, handsome siieoies, growing to the height of two (eoi or three feet, or more, with 
pale, yellow flowers. The leaves are long, and somewhat fleshy ; and the cajisules, whicli art; four-winged, are 
ornamental, from their valves having red nerves. This species is a native of Mexico, and was introduced in 
1824. St?edfi may be procured at Mr. Chari woodX awd they should bt' sown on a slight hotbed, in Hepttjmber, 
if they are wanted to flower in June. They may also be sown in the open ground in May, in which case they 
will not flower before August or September. This kiitd of (Enothera is tall, and rather untidy in its habits of 
growth ; then; should therefore l>e three stakes f<»riiiing a triangle at the bottom, and fastened together at top, 
put over eacli patch, to tie the plants to. 'i'Utfc may be considered as a true Evening Primroso, as the 
flowers expand only at night, and shrivel up beforr morning. Its leaves are much thicker and more flosliy than 
those of any of the other kinds. (E. salici/olia,, and tlu' three followings pecios, are frequently marked as biennials 
in botanical works, but they may be grown as aniiu;Al>- 

9.— (ENOTHERA GRANDIFLORA, Ait. THE LARGE FLOWERED EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Synonymes. — (E. bienuis, oar. grandiilora, Lindi. C£. suawolcrik, I Specific Character. — P ubosceut. Stem simple. Lrrvcs lauceolate, 
Deaf, Ouagra vulgaris, var. Spach. I remotely toothed. Stameus deilcxcd. Petals large, obcordate. Capsule 

F.noravino.^ — B ot. Mag t. 20GH ; Bot. Reg. 1. 1604. I setsik, cylindrical. — (G. Don.) 

Description, he. — A plant, growing about two feet high, with birge, bright, yellow, solitary flowers, wbieli 
spring from the axils of the leaves. This species, which is a native of North America, introduced in must 

B 
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not be confounded with the (E* grandiflora of Ruiz and Pavon, a South American perennial species, with very 
large white flowers, and which has been since called (E. taraaocifolia. Seeds of the yellow (E. grandiflora may 
be procured at Charlwood*s. The seeds should be sown in autumn as soon as they are ripe in the open ground, 
if the plants are wisliod to flower in June. If the seeds are not sown in the open ground till March or April, the 
plants will not flower before August or September. The beat way of obtaining fine plants when the sowing has 
been neglected till sprmg, is to sow the seeds in pots in a hotbed in March or April, and to turn the plmits out 
in May, taking care, in transplanting them, not to break the ball of earth round the roots. 


10.— (ENOTHERA MOLLISSIMA, Lin 

Synonyme. — QS. noctuma, Willd. 

Specific Ghaiuctrr. — Stem branched . Leaves lanceolate, a little 
undulated, rcpandly-toothed, and clothed with soft down. Petals 
obovatc, entire, shorter than the calyx. Stamens and pistil hardly the 


THE SOFTEST EVENING PRIMROSE. 

length of the petals. Lobes of stigma, filiform. Capsule cylindrical, 
striated, very long, downy, somewhat tetragonal, a little thickened at 
the apex. — (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — ^This species strongly resembles the common biennial Evening Primrose (CE. Umnui) in 
its habit of growth. Its flowers arc yellow when they first expand, but they change to red as they fade. The 
plant is a native of Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, and Chili, where it grows wild in the fields. It was introduced 
in 1732 . Seeds may bo had in any seed-shop. 


11.— (ENOTHERA LINEARIS, Mkhx. THE LINEAR-LEAVED EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Smanc CvAEACTca..— Plant slender, pubescent. Leaves linear, entire. Capsules -on longisb stripes, roundish, tetragonal, villous. — »(G. Don.) 

Dbscription, &c. — A native of Upper Carolina, growing a foot high, with very narrow leaves, and yellow 
flowers. Introduced in 1822. Seeds may be had at Cliarlwood’s. 


12.— (ENOTHERA TRILOBA, JVuU. THE THREE-LOBED EVENING PRIMROSE. 


Symonthrs. — CE. rhizocarpa, Spreng. Lavauxia Nuttalliana, 
Spach. 

Enoravino. — Bot. Mag. t. 256fi. 

SpRciric Cuaractrr. — Stomless. Leaves interruptedly pinnatifid, 


toothed, glabrous. Petals obovate, slightly 3-lobed at the apex, the 
middle lobe miicronato. Capsules almost 4-winged, large, sessile at the 
root. — (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — The flowers are of a pale yellow, and arc very sweet-scented in the evening. They aie 
remarkable for the length of the tube of the calyx, which often exceeds two inches, and for springing from the 
root ; they are at first produced without any footstalk, and growing to the crown of the root, but under cultiva- 
tion, alter the flowers have dropped, stems bearing the capsules rise about two inches. Dr. Sims, in the Botanical 
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I MagcLzifi^^ calls this species the Dandelion-leaved Evening IVimrose^ from the loaves rosombling those of the 
; Dandelion, but this name has been since given to another species. Tlie leaves all spring from the root. This 
species was first discovered in 1819 in the arid prairies of the Rod River, in North America, by Pnifossor Nuttall, 
who gave seeds of it, with the name attached, to Robert Barclay, Esq., Bury Hill, in whose collection it flowered 
in September 1824. Tlie name of triloba alludes to the petals, which are slightly throedobed. We do not know 
where seeds are to be procured of this very singular species. 


FLOWERS REDDISH. 


1.3.-CEN0TH?:RA DENSIFLORA, Undl, THE CUISE- FLOWERED (ENOTHERA. 


SvNONVMl.-— Boisduralia Diiuglnsii, Sjttich. 

Kmobavikg — Dot. Hcg. t. 1593. 

Specific Chaiucter. — The whole plant woolly. Leaven linoar- 
lauceolate, sessile, acuminate, toothed. Branchlete with small corymba 


of flowera, riwng from tho axils of the leavea. Ovary cylindrioal, with 
very short braeto&a. Si'pals sub-eolourcd, smooth within. I’rlals 
bilobed, obtufM). Stamens four, shorter ones fertile ; four longer ones 
often ttorilc.— 


Description, Sec . — Tliis very remarkable plant bears but little rosomblanoe to the other kinds of (Enothera^ 
and certainly it has only its singularity to recommend it. Tho colour of its flowers is a reddish -lilac, or rather 
dirty rose-colour, and they are so small that they are almost hidden by the leaves. “ Its peculiar habit,” says 
Dr. Bindley, “ ariHCS from each of the axillary buds of tlio main stem, which usually product^ a single flower, 
being developed into a short branch, that it9(df bears flowers in the axilla of its livavos.”— (Bel. Rc^. i. 159.'1.) 
It is a native of New California, from which country seeds were sent by Douglas in 1831. It ripens seeds 
abundantly, and they may be piircbased at Cliarlwood's, and in most other seed-shops. It is quite Ijardy, and 
requir(;8 no particular can* in its cultivation. 


U.— (ENOTHERA HUMIFUSA, Nutt. THE TRAILING EVENING PRIMROSE. 


SvMONYMEs.— 05. coucinna, D, Don. Boisduvalia concinmt, Hfnich. 
Enghavinqs. — Bot. Reg. t. 1829, and our fig. 5, in Plate J? Urit. 
Flow. Gard. 2nd Series, t. 183 ; and our fig. 11, in Plate 8. 

SraciFic CiujacTBR.— Clothed with haim. Stem prostraU , LriiTrs 


oral at the base, sharply poinUnl, toothed. Flower-spikes tcrntiiiul, and 
surrounded with leaves. Calyx of the tulie slendei, and twice os long 
as the ovary. Petals bilobed, veined, longer than the Htanieiis L«»I)»!S 
of the stiguiM fonuing a sinuil cross, f 'aiituies prisiiiatic..-.>( Ltml/.) 


Description, die. ™ A pretty little hardy annual with trailing stems, and small hairy leaves. Its flowers are 
flesh-coloured when exposed to much light, but in tin shade they becomt; of a beautiful jiink. Tlio tube of tho 
flower is of a deep rose-colour. The species is a native <4' North America, and was distjovered by Dr. Baldwin 
on the sea coast near Cumberland, in Florida. Introduced in 1824. (E. coticinna^ D. Don^ figured in Sweet $ 

British Flower Garden^ is supposed to be the same species ; but as the two figures lire somewhat diflbrent, and 
as Professor Don states tliat the plant which his figure was taken from, was raised from seeds brought from Chili 
by Mr. Hugh Cumming, we have copied both figures in our Plato 8. Both names are in Chari wood's Seed 
Catalogue. 
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GENUS 11. 

GODETIA, Spach. THE GODETIA. 

Lin. Syst, OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Genrei*- OuAEAirrm. — 'Limb of the calyx refloxed. Capsule opening at the angles. Placenta persistent. Stamens all alike. Chalaza of the 

seed crowned round the margin by a fxmgo,m-.{Spach.) 

Desgbiption, &c.— -This new genus, as we have already observed, we have followed Dr. Lindloy in adopting. 
It contains all the species with purple flowers, which Dr. Lindlcy informs us will not mix with the yellow- 
flowered kinds so as to form hybrids. The two kinds are indeed obviously distinct to the unbotanical observer, 
not only from the difference in the colour of their flowers, but from the circumstance of the purple kinds not 
closing up their petals in the sunshine, and tfius forfeiting all title to the name of Evening Primrose. The 
botanical difference is, as we before observed, so minute as to be only perceivable by the aid of a powerful 
microscope. 


l.—GODETIA PURPUREA. THE PURPLE GODETIA. 


SvMONYMis. — Glnothera purpurea, Curtis. 05. humilis, Don. 
(rodetia Willdeuowianu, Spaoh. 

Enoraving. — Hot. Mag. t. 352. 

Specific Character. — Plant glaucescent. Leaves lanceolate, atte- 
nuated at both ends, bluntisli ; tube of calyx short. Petals obovate, 


crenulated. Stamens and pistil exsertod, much shorter than the corolla. 
Lobes of stigma thick, short, dark purple. Anthers yellow. Capsule 
ovate, triquetrous, sessile, angular, pilose. Seeds irregularly angular, 
and covered with dots when examined with a lens.— -(G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — This species grows to the height of two ftuit ; its leaves are of a very glaucous or bluish 
green, and its flowers of a reddish purple. It is also remarkable for the reddish hue of its stems, and the very 
dark purple of the lobes of its stigma. It is a native of the north-west coast of North America, whence the seeds 
y/ 7 ero sent to Kew, in 1791. It has always been a favourite in our gardens, and is yet perhaps more common 
than any of tho other purple-flowered kinds. Its seeds arc to be procured in every seed-shop ; and they should 
be sown in March, April, or May, according to the time they are wanted to flower. Perhaps the best time to 
sow them is in April, or the beginning of May, in which case they will flower in June or July, according to the 
warmth of the season, or the nature of tho situation. It may be observed that, though seeds sown in March will 
certainly be earlier in flower than those sown in April or May, the difference will not be equal to the difference 
in the time of sowing ; that is to say, seeds sown a month earlier will not be in flower more than a fortnight 
earlier, and in some cases not so much. All the Godotias require a dry soil, not too rich ; and indeed the poorer 
the soil is, the brighter wiU be the colours of the flowers — though if it bo very poor, the foliage will not be good. 
The seeds may bo sown in the manner directed for those of Flos Adonis, but not too thin, as many of tho seeds are 
always bad ; and besides they are frequently destroyed by insects. When they come up they should be thinned 
out, 80 as to leave about five or six plants in every patch of six inches in diameter ; and the plants taken out may 
be transplanted. 
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2.— GODETIA ROMANZOVII, Spaoh. ROMANZOW'8 GODETIA. 


SvifOKrMB.'— CEnothcra Romanzovii, Ledebour, 

ENaftiiviiroi.— Hot. Reg. t. 562 ; and our Jig. 10, in Plate 8. 
Spiciric CiURAcnou — Glaucous. Stem erect. Loaves lanceolate^ 
oblong, mucronate, tapering into tho petiole. Tube of calyx very 
abort. Limb one-half shorter thau the corolla. Petals broad-obovato, 


crenulated. Stamens much shorter than the corolla. Anthers green. 
Stigmas nearly sessile, enclosed, dark purple. (Capsule obioug>rylin < 
drical, somewhat tetragonal, piloHo. Seeds hoary, and rather scaly 
when examined with a lens. — (D. Dm.) 


Description, &o. — The flowers are small, but of a rich dark bluish colour ; aud tlie leaves are of a glaucous 
hue. The stigma is much shorter than iu any of the other kinds, and of so very dark a purple, os to look almost 
black. The growth of the jtlaiit is also rather different from that of the other kinds ; tlu' stem is decumbent, but 
it has numerous “ soft, flexile, ascending branches." This species is a native of the north-west coast of North 
America, where it was discovered by Chamiaso, who found and named the Eschscholtzia, during tho same voyage. 
The specific name of this Godetia was given in honour of the Russian minister, Count Romanzow, at whosi^ 
expense the expedition under Cai)tain Kotzebue, with which Chamisso sailed, was sent out. The seeds of the 
Godetia Romanzovii were sent to Moscow in 1817 ; and soon afterwards some were forwarded to England, and 
sown in the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, where the plant flowered for the first time in this country iu 1820. It is 
now common in all tin? nurseries, and its seeds may be had in every seed-shop. It is quite hardy, and only 
requires the .same treatment as G. purpurea. 


.^-.godetia DECUMBENS, Spach, THE DECUMBENT GODETIA. 


SvsosYiii;. — rp.. <lpcviml)cna, Doug. 

IBwohavinos Bot. Map. l. 288<1 ; Hot. Keg. t. 1221. 

SpEciKU ('lUHAiTKR. — Loave# glaucous, quite entire, pubescent, 


lower oncB broailly ovate; \ippoi ones (>vatc>lun('eolnte. Petals emar 
giuatc, crenulated. Sliginoi^ pur]>le, with ruflexed svgiiintits. Capsule 
bluntly tetragonal, ta|K‘ring from tht> base, villouM.~-.(G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — This species has hairy glaucous leaves, and small purple flowers of no great lu^auty. It 
is a native of California, and was introduced by Douglas in 1837- To a botanist it is intorcMting, becaust* its 
stigmas difier greatly iu form from all its allies, but it is scarcely worth cultivating as an ornamental flower, 
when so many much haudsomcr can be procured. Seeds may be had at Mr. Charlwood's ; they sliould be sown, 
and afterwards treated in tho same manner as dirt c ted for G. purjrwrea. 


4— GODETIA ROSEO-ALBA. THE ROSE AND WHITE GODETIA. 


Symonymu. — G. Lebnianuia, Spach. CEnothera rosco-alba, Bernl. 
<E. amoBna, Lefm. 

ENORATruGa — Brit. Flow. Gai-d. t. 268 ; and our Jig. 8, in Plate 8. 
Sneciric Chajuctkii. — Pubescent. Stem round. licavei lanceo. 


late, bluntith, isliglitly Utothed, glaucoua. Petals three times longer 
than the calyx, ohovate, slightly emurginate, undulatbly crenated, 

capsule cylindricaliy i»*tragonaI, Tiobes of stigma semicylindriral 

(G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — A very beautiful species, with very delicate whitish petals deepening into rose at the base ; 
and each petal marked in the centre with a rich reddish-purple blotch. It is rather remarkable that the native 
country of this beautiful plant is not known ; some botanists 8Uj)po8ing it to come from North America, and some 
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from Nepaul ! ! The latter appears very improbable, as no other species of the genus has ever been found in 
India. It was sent to England from Germany, in 1827 ; and it appears most probable, as is suggested in Sweets 
British Flower Garden^ that it is a hybrid, ori^nated in Germany. Godetia hifronsy commonly called (Enothera 
hifrons^ is a hybrid raised in the London Horticultural Society's Garden, between G. roseo-alha^ and G. Linddey- 
ana. The seeds of both G. roseo-alba and G. bifrons are to be procured in every seed-shop ; and the plants will 
require the same culture as directed for G. purpurea. Professor Don, in Sweets British Flower Garden^ has 
called another species CE. bifrons, but it is a biennial and has yellow flowers ; and besides, we do not know where 
seeds of it aro to be met with. The seeds commonly sold under the name of (E, bifrons, are those of Godetia 
bifrons, the hybrid wo have above mentioned. 


6.— GODETIA QUADRIVULNERA, Spadh, THE FOUR-SPOTTED GODETIA. 


Synonym B. — CEnothera quadrivulnera, Dougl. 

Knoravino..— .Bot. Reg. t. Hid. 

Specific Character. — Stem declinato, branched, weak, puberulous. 


Leaves linear.Ianceolate, somewhat denticalatod, puberulous. Petals 
with crenulated margins. Capsule tetragonal, attenuated nt the apex, 
villous. — (Gr. Doti.') 


Description, &c. — A pretty little flower, of a ])ale lilac, marked with spots of a reddish lilac of a much 
darker colour. The plant has slender stems, and small leaves. It is a native of the north-west coast of North 
America, where it was found by Douglas growing on the banks of streams, in 1826. From its delicate habit of 
growth, it is a very good kind for growing in a pot, as it will become “ a dense tuft of stems, about six inches 
high, whieh are almost covered with loaves, and elegant lilac flowers.” — (^Bot, Reg. 1119.) When sown in the 
open border, it may be treated like G. purpurea, but from its low habit of growth it will not require much 
thinning, as it must be grown in masses to produce a proper efiect. Tliis species does well sown in September, 
either in pots in a slight hotbed, or in the open ground to stand through the winter and to Rower early in spring. 


6.— GODETIA LINDLEYANA, Spach. DR. LINDLEY’S GODETIA. 

Synonyme.-— Oilnothora Lindlcyii, linear-lanceolate, quite entire, glabrous. Capsules round, elongated, 

ENRRAVjNos—Bot. Mag. t. 28.32. acute, larger than the leaves. Petals entire, two-ooloured. — (Douglas.) 

Specific Character. — Stem ascending, diffuse, branched. Leaves ; 

Description, &c.— A very handsome species of Godetia, very closely resembling G. quadrimdnera, but with 
larger flowers, and growing a foot or eighteen inches high. Its capsule is also smooth, iustead of furrowed, and 
its leaves are on short footstalks. It is a native of the north-west coast of North America, where it was found 
by Douglas in 1826, growing in a dry open situation. It is quite hardy, and if the seeds (which are to be procured 
in all the seed-shops) are sown in March or April, it will come into flower in June, and will continue flowering 
till killed by frost. As it requires a dry soil and an open situation, it is not suitable for sowing in small close 
gardens full of trees, the soil in which is generally rich and damp. It does best in a poor soil ; as, where the soil 
is rich, the colours become so faint as to make the flowers look almost like those of G. roseo-alba^ or G. bifhms. 
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7. --GODET1A TENELLA, SpwA, THE DELICATE GODETIA. 

SmoHYMR. — (Enothon tcnolla, Cav, the it&menfi, which are erect, but moch ehorter than the petali. Seg* 

Ekoiutino.— H ot. Mag. 1. 2424. ment* of atigma uarrow, ihort. CapHiile furrowed, cyliudrical, curved, 

Snciric Chaiuctwi. — S tem branched, erect Leaves linear, spa- downy, longer than the bractoas. — (6. Don,) 

tulate. Petals obovate, rather retuso, violaceous. Stylo longer than 

Description, &c. — Rather a pretty species, with glaucous leaves, and purple flowers. It seldom grows 
more than six inches or eight inches high, and is rather tender, being a native of Chili. It was introduced in 
1823. Tlic kind called in the seed-shops (Enotftera tenui/olioy difiars so very little from this species, tluit it 
appears only a variety. Both kinds should not bo sown till the latter end of April or May, as cold winds would 
injure the delicate young plants. They will begin to flower in July, and will continue flowering till killed by froat. 

8. — GODETIA VIMINEA, Spach. THE TWIGGY GODETIA. 

Rywonviir.*— CEnothcra viniinoa. rod-like branchoR. LeavoR luiicoolato, glaucous, entire. Capsules cy> 

Engiutiku. — D ot. Mug. t. 2873. lindrical, attenuated, furrowed, pubesw^nt. — {Douglas.) 

Spcrirtc Character. — Stem erect and glabrouB, with long, slender, 

Description, &c.— This is a very distinct species. It grows three or four feet high, with a “ pale, almost 
white, and polished ” stem, and numerous long slender branches. The flowers are rather large, of a pale purple or 
lilac, with long yellow anthers, and a deep rich puqdc stigma. It was found by Douglas in the Californian 
prairies, flowering in dry situations in April ; but in tlie low moist meadows, near the rivers, it flowered all the 
summer. In the jdry ground, the plant was comparatively small, but its flowers were highly coloured ; and in 
the low moist ground, the plant, though it had paler flowers, grew so large and strong, that Dr. Lindley calls it 
a sort of woody annual. It was introduced in 182(>. It is perfectly hardy, and may be sown at almost any 
season. If sown in Septcmlxir, it will flower very early in spring, and if sow .i in sj)ring, it will flower in about 
two months after sowing. In rich soil, it grows very large and strong, and requires abundance of room. 

All these kinds of Godotia are generally called (Enotheras in the seed-shops ; but the common specific names 
are the same as those here given. All the piirchjner has to do, therefore, in cast^ of any difficulty occurring, is 
to change the name of Godatia into (Enotkera, w*ln ?» any species is asked for. 

9. — GODETIA RUBICUNDA, Lind. THE RUDDY GODETIA. 

Enoravings.— D ot. Reg. t. 1856; and our fig, 3, io Plate 8. red, l>ut yellow at the apex, where they are tunied back. Stiijpuai 

SraciFic Character. — E rect. LcaveB linear- lanceolate, alight! y jmllui. CapaulcB linear, Boaailo, tnincatod. Hf^edii elongated and 
toothed, green. Petala roundish or wodge-Rhapod, undulate, of tme wedge-tihafiod. — ( Lindl. ) 

colour. Altcmato atameiia lesu than the othera. Anihera of a fiery 

Description, &c. — A very showy species, with a branching stem, growing about two feet high, and perhaps 
the handsomest of all the kinds of Godetia. The flowers are largo, and of a glowing ruddy hue, deepening into 
flame-colour in the centre. The stamens are als<j flame-colour, recurved and tipped with yellow ; and the stigma is 
large and nearly white. This very handsome flower was introduced by Douglas, who sent its seeds homo from 
Caiifotnia, in 1835. It is quite hardy, and though so recently introduced, its seeds ripen iu such abundance, that 
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they are to be foimd in every seed-shop. As it is rather tall-growing, it will, in confined situations, look better 
if tied up than if left loose. It is, however, of a very robust habit ; and if allowed plenty of air and room, it 
will be found strong enough to stand alone. 


10.— GODBTIA LEPIDA, Lindl. THE PRETTY GODETIA* 

Enoraviiim. — Bot. Reg. 1. 1849 ; and our^p. 4 , in Plate 8. I than the petals, the alternate ones shorter than the others. Capsules 

Snsciric Charaothi. — Ereet. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, entire. I sessile ; ovate-oblong, hairy. — (BlruU,) 

Petals subrhomboid, obtusely denticulated. Stamens one-third shorter | 


Description, &c. — A pretty flower, a native of California, introduced by Douglas in 1835. It is remark- 
able for the dark spots on the upper part of its petals, and for the rich dark purple of its stigma ; its capsules are 
short and hairy ; and its leaves, which are of a bluish green, are also covered with a kind of down. The plant 
grows about a foot high ; and its seeds may bo procured in every seed-shop. It is more suitable for small 
gardens than G. rttbicunda, on account of its more compact habit of growth ; and where sown in large patches, 
and each plant after thinning allowed sufficient room to spread, it forms a dense mass of flowers, and is very 
ornamental. 


11.— GODETIA VINOSA, ZimU. THE WINE-STAINED GODETIA. 


Bnora VINOS.-— H ot. Reg. t. 1880 ; and ourjtff. 1, in Plate 8- 
iSpkcific Ohahactfr. — Erect. Leaves linear-oblong, subdentated, 

glabrous. Petals roimdiah, wedge-shaped, undulated, without blotches ; 


alternate stamens less. Authors crimson, yellowish at the summit. 
Tube of the calyx not more than onc-third the length of the limb. 
Seeds of a dark brown and self-coloured. — (Lind/.) 


Description, &c. — A plant somewhat resembling G, ruhicunda in its habit of growth, but differing in being 
much more slender. The flowers are white, slightly tinted with a reddish lilac, as though stained with port 
wine. It was introduced at the same time as G. ruhicunda and G. lepida ; and, like those plants, it is a native 
of California. All these plants are quite hardy, and very omamcmtal ; and they may all be sown in September 
to flower early in spring ; in March, to flower in May ; and in May to flower in July and August. G. mnosa 
requires the same treatment as G. rulncunda ; but being of a inonj slender habit of growth, it should always 
have some support. 


GENUS III. 

CLARKIA, Pursh. THE CLARKIA. 


Lin. Syst. OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gcniouc Gharaoter. — Limb of the calyx 4-parted. Petals 4, tripartite. Capsule 4-celled. Seeds not pappoui. 


1.— CLARKIA PULCHELLA, Pursh. THE FAIR CLARKIA. 

Kncra VINOS. — Bot. Mag. t. 2918 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1100; and onr^^p. j Specific Character. — Leaves linear. Petals deeply .3-lobed. — 
1. in Plate 9. i (G. Don,) 

Vahiktv. — C. p.2. alba. Hori., our in Plate 9. 1 


Description, &c. — This pretty annual was first discovered by Captains Lewis and Clarko, in 1803, though 
it was not introduced into England till 1826. In 1803, when Jefferson was president of the United States, he 
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proposed to Congress to send some competent persons to sscend the Missouri, cross the Stony Mountains, snd 
explore the western part of North America. The persons chosen were, Lewis, who had been two years private 
secretary to Jefferson, and William Clarke, both of whom received captains' commissions before their departure. 
The expedition oocupicd three years, and was very successful ; and during the course of it, the Olarkia was 
discovered by Captain Clarke, and dried specimens of it were sent to Pursh, the naturalist, who described and 
figured it in his Flora of North America. No seeds were however collected, and nothing more was hoard of the 
Clarkia in England till 1826, when it was again discovered, and soeds of it sent home, by Douglas. It was one 
of the first Californian annuals imported. The Clorkios may be sown like the Godetias, in September, March, 
and May ; and they require the same treatment. Clarkia pulchella looks very well mixed with mignonette. In 
this case, the seeds should not bo sown in patches, but a bed of rather poor soil should bo levelled, and sown all 
over thinly with Clarkia, and then with mignonette. Wlien the plants come up, both kinds should bo tliinned 
out so as to leave the plants about two inches apart and not more, all over the bed ; and when they come into 
flower they will form a rich moss, and have a very pretty effect, the biishiness of the mignonette hiding the 
naked stalks of the Clarkia. 


2.— CLARKIA ELEGANS, Doughs. THE ELEGANT CLARKIA. 


Knoravinos.— -Bot. Map. t. 3.')92 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1575 ; Brit. Flow. 
Gard. Second Series, t. 20.0 ; and our Jiff. 3, in Plate 9. 

Synomvmf.— P haeoBtoma Douglaoii, Spaeh. 

Varietikb.— C. 2. rosea Ilort. ; our Jiff. 4, in Plate 0, hoi the 

flowers of a pole brick -red, rather than roBe-cidoiir. U in very haudsoroe. I 


! C. e, 3 Jl. pi. Ilort. has the flower* ■enii-<iouble. 

SpRcirie OiiAtucTER. — licavcB ovate, dentatod and ontiro* Stem 
ghuicouB and branching. Pctalu rhomboid, undivided. Stigma 
pubfiseent, ovary hairy. — {lAndl.) 


Description, Ac. — This elegant flower was introduced by Douglas from California, in 1832. It is rather 
different in its habit from C. pulchella, as it produces its flowers on a long raceme ; the rocoine growing longer, 
and expanding fresh flowers at the top, as those below drop and giv(» place to ripe capsules. Clarkia elegant 
may be sown in April or May, and will continue in full beauty and continually opening fresh flowers from July 
to October. Its seeds may be procured at owry seed-shop. 


S.— CLARKIA RHOMBOIDEA, Doug. THE RHOMBOID CLARKIA. 

SvNoNYME— C. gaii.oideB, Hnrt. SpEciric Character. —PotaU entire, rhomboid. Leavo* Unceolato. 

Eworavinob.— Bot, Reg. t. 1981 ; Brit. Flow. Card., S< < on/ (G. Don.) 

t. 379; and nurjiff. 5, in Plate 9. 

Descriptions, &c.— This species is easily distinguished from the other kinds by the shape of its petals. It 
has slender stems, and grows from one foot to two M high. It was discovered by Douglas at the same time as 
C. puMiellay and his description of it was published in Sir W. J. Hooker’s North American Flora ; but ho did 
not send seeds of it home till his last expedition, and these being found among some, of his seed-papers in 1838, 
they were sown in the Horticultural Societ/s Garden, and produced flowers. Mr. Douglas discovered another 
species of Clarkia at the same time, of which he was unable to procure seeds, but which he named C. unguieukUa, 
the clawed Clarkia ; this species has not yet been introduced. The seeds of Clarkia rhamloidca, under the name 
of Clarkia gauroidss, may be had at Charlwood's Covent Garden, Carter's Holbom, and most other seed-shops. 


I 
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Chrt«r has the naiiiee of three other kinds of Clarkia, one laige-fiowered, and two fringed varietiesof C. 
bat we have never heard of them anywhere else, and do not know what the j are. 

Clarkia rkomboideay Dr. Lindley observes, is interesting in a botanical point of view, on account of its 
flowers indicating the nearest approach yet known among the Onagraceous plants to the indefinite stamens of the 
MyrtaoesB." 


GENUS IV. 

EUCHARIDIUM, FiscL et Mey. 

OnnDuc Cruucter. — Tnbo of tho calyx above tfie ovarium, elongated, filiform, with a four-parted deciduous limb. Petals four, clawed, trifid. 
Stamens four. Stigma two-lobod. Capsule four-celled, four-valved, dehiscent. Seeds numerous.— (FtscA. ei Meyer 


1.— EUCHARIDIUM CONCINNUM, Fiech, et Meyer. THE NEAT EUCgARIDIUM. 

Enoiutinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 3589; Bot. R^. t. 1962 ; and our^^. 6, in Plato 9. 

Specific Chuucter— J*ubescent. Leaves petiolate, ovate, entire. Flowers axillary, solitary. 

Description, &c. — A pretty and very neat little plant, growing about six or eight inches high, and flowering 
freely. It was found near tho Russian colony of Ross in New California, and sent to the London Horticultural 
Society from St. Petersburg in 1836. Seeds may he procured of Mr. Charlwood, and at Mr. Henderson's 
nursery. Pine Apple Place, Edgeware Road, where our drawing was made in the autumn of 1838. The plant, 
from its neat and compact habit of growth, is well adapted for growing in a pot, or in a small garden, and the 
seeds may he sown at any period of the spring or summer, as they will generally flower at any time in six weeks 
after sowing. 


GENUS V. 

GAURA, Lin. THE GAURA. 

Lin, Syst. OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GmxRic Chuuctee.— Limb of calyx 3-4-partod. Petals four. Ovary 3-4-Bided, ona-cellod. Seeds 


1.— GAURA TRIPETALA, Cat;. THE THREE-PETALLBD GAURA. 

Sykomyus. — G, hexandra, Ortega. I Flowers hexandrous. Sepals three, deflexed. Petals three, roce-eoloured, 

Spxciric CHAascTEiu-— Leaves lanceolate-linear, a little toothed. | obovate-oblong, unilateral, ascending. 



Description, &c.— -A half-hardy annual, with whitish flowers, that turn pink as they fade. It is a native 
of Mexico, introduced in 1804. It is very inferior in beauty to the perennial species of Ganra, and is only 
deserving of cultivation where there is abundance of room. Seeds may he had at Charlwood's. They shoold be 
sown in May, and will flower in August. 
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GENUS VI. 

LOPEZIA, Cav. THE LOPEZIA. 


Lin, SytL MONANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Onmic Chaiuotir.— L imb of the foui^pwtod. Petali four, irrogular. Stameni two, onlj one of which U fertile. Gapiule enbgloboM, 

fouiHseUed. — (G. Don.) 


1.— LOPEZIA RACEMOSA, Cav. THE BRANCHING LOPEZIA. 

Enoiuvino Bot. Mftg. t. 254. : tapering to the haac. Racomei terminating tho branchoi. Braeteait 

Synonymb.— L. Moxicana, Jacq. : aiuch ahorter than tho pedicela.— (G. Don,) 

Spbcific Charactkil — L eaves alternate, ovate-Unoeolate, oerrated, j 

Description, &c. — A slender plant, terminating in a branched raceme of very small pinkish flowers. Tho 

petals of the flowers are very narrow, and one of them is darker than tho others. Tlio capsules ore small and 

round, and they look rather pretty, hanging like single berries on their long footstalks. Tho plant is a native of 
Mexico, and was introduced in 1792. Seeds may be procured in any seed-shop, and if sown in March or April, 
they will flower in September and October, Tlio Lopezia is a dangerous plant to grow in a hotbed, as in that 
case it is generally attacked by the red spider (Acanis toliarius). 


2.— LOPEZIA CORONATA, Andr, THE CROWNED LOPEZIA. 

EHGiurwo.— Bot. Rep. 551. alteijjftte, ovate, •ciroted, oltoDuatod »t the bMo. BiaotoM «c«KUng 

SYWoKYMr.— .L. Mcxicaua; var. coronata, Dec. to pedicel*. — (G. Don.) 

SpEcnric Chaiuctbr. — Plant gUbroui. Bfanches angular. Leaves 


DBMmipnoN, &C.— The flowers of this kin^^ of Lopozia (which is also a native of Mexico, introducod in 1804) 
are laiger and consequently handsomer than tlioso of L. raemum ; but they have tho same disadvantages. They 
are too tender to stand the winter, or bear to bo sown very early in spring in the open ground ; and if raised in a 
hotbed, they are almost sure to be attacked by tiie red spider ; which not only destroys the Iwauty of their loaves, 
but will infest every other pUnt in the hotbed. The Loperias arc also undesirable plants to grow in a small 
garden, from the great length of time (generally five or six months) which elapses between the time of sowing 
the seeds and the flowering of the plants ; and from their flowers appearing so very late m the season, that they 
can only display their beauty a short time before they are destroyed by frost. 
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4.— LOASA ALBA, 2). Don. THE WHITE LOASA. 

Enoratino. — B rit. Flow. Card., Second Series, t. 192. ^ j Calyx in segments, long and linear. Exterior appendages hatchet- 

Specific CHAiucTER.<-<laneioent. Leavet oppoaite, palmate, toothed. | formed and awne(L-~(I>. Don.) 

Description, See. — A slender-stemmed plant, with white flowers, introduced in 1832, by Mr. Hugh Cuming, 
from Clkili. Seeds of this species are now common in the seed-^ops, and like the others, they may be sown in 
the open border in May. 

6.— LOASA LATERITIA, Hook, THE BRICK-RED LOASA. 

SvMONYMRR — P Caiophora punicca ? C. cerciifolia or C. carduifolia, Specific Character. — Climbing. Loaves cordate, palmate, lobate. 
Prosl, ; ? Blumanbaohia punicea, G. Don i P Loasa punicea, Rwm et Petals sessile, keeled, and of a brick -red colour. A|^ndages d'lobed, 
Pavon { L. aurantiaca, Hort. ; L. coccinca, Hort. truncate ; each furnished, inside, with two membranous bristles. 

EieoRAvnios.— Bot. Mag. t. 3632 ; Bot. Reg. 1838, t. 22 ; and our Capsule cylindrical, with spiral ribs. 
fig, 1, in Plate 10. 

Description, A climbing plant, with large dark rod flowers and very curiously twisted capsules, 
which are long and ornamental. It is a native of Tucuman (Ijdng between tlie Bio de la Plata and the Andes), 
where it was discovered by jftir. Twoedie, a botanical colloctor, and seeds of it sent to the Glasgow Botanical 
Garden in 1836. It was at first supposed to be tender, and grown in a hothouse, but it was soon found to 
succeed perfectly well in the open border, where it ripened seeds so abundantly as to be now common in every 
seed-shop. The seeds may either be sown in the open border in May, or in a hotbed in March ; but perhaps the 
best way for the amateur to procure fine plants, is to purchase, in the month of May, young plants which have 
been raised by a nurseiyman on a hotbed, and are just ready for planting out in tho open border. This is indeed 
perhaps tho best method to bo pursued by persons, not keeping a regular gardener, with regard to all annuals 
which should be raised on a hotbed ; as in this manner half-hardy plants may be procured for a mere trifle, com- 
pared with the expense and trouble of a hotbed, at tho very time when they are wanted. 

Tho Loasa lat&ritia may be trained in many different ways. A plant in Lee a nursery, Hammersmith, which 
had been raised on a hotbed, and planted out in May, was in August, 1838, a splendid pjrramidal mass of flowers 
six or eight feet high ; it having been trained to three stakes tied together at the top. From this plant our 
specimen was taken, and the species is called Loasa aurantiaca in our Plate 10, from that being the name given 
to the plant in tho Hammersmith nursery. At Mrs. Lawrence’s villa, at Drayton Green, it was trained over 
lattice-work fourteen feet or fifteen feet high. In other places, banks were covered with it, tho stems being 
pegged down in various places to keep them close to the ground ; and in others the plants were drawn through 
hoops, like those used for Dahlias, and suffered to hang loosely over them. In every case the plant was found 
to grow vigorously in the open air, and to continue flowering abundantly till killed by frost; It was grown in 
any common garden soil ; but it was found to thrive host in a sandy loam. 

All the kinds of Loasa have very showy flowers, and produce a good eflect in a garden vriien trained over a 
trellis. For this purpose L. lateritia^ L, alha^ and L, nitida, may be sown at the foot of a low trellis : and as 
the plants grow they may bo trained over it. No lady, however, should attempt to train or gather a Loasa, 
without wearing leathern gloves ; with this precaution, all the plants belonging to the genns are well suited to 
female culture, as they are easily made to assume any form that may be desired, and their boanty principally 
depends on the manner in which they are trained. They also amply repay attention in watering, &c., by their 
increased beauty. 
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4.— LOASA ALBA, D. Don. THE WHITE LOASA. 

Enqratimg,— Brit. Flow. Card., Second Series, 1. 192. ^ j Calyx in segments, long and linear. Exterior appendages liatehet- 

Specifio Character.— Oanescent. LeaTca opposite, palmate, toothed. | formed and awned* — (D. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A slender-stemmed plant, with white flowers, introdnoed in 1832, by Mr. Hugh Cuming, 
from Cliili. Seeds of this species are now common in the seed-shops, and like the others, they may be sown in 
the open border in May. 

6.— LOASA LATERITIA, Hook. THE BRICK-RED LOASA. 

Synonymes — P Caiophora punicca P C. cerciifolia or C. carduifolia, Specific Character. — Climbing. Leaves cordate, palmate, lobate. 
Presl. ; P Blumanbaohia punicea, G. Don f P Loasa punicea, RuiM et Petals sessile, keeled, and of a brick -red colour. Appendages S*lobcd, 
Pavon ; L. aurantiaca, Hort. ; L. coccinea, HorL truncate ; each furnished, inside, with two membranous bristles. 

EHORAvntOB.— Bot. Mag. t. 8632 ; Bot. Reg. 1838, t. 22 ; and our Capsule cylindrical, with spiral ribs. 

/iff. 1, in Plate 10. 

Description, &g. — A climbing plant, with large dark rod flowers and very curiously twisted capsules, 
which are long and ornamental. It is a native of Tucuman (lying between the Rio do la Plata and the Andes), 
where it was discovered by Mr. Tweedio, a botanical collector, and seeds of it sent to the Glasgow Botanical 
Garden in 1836. It was at first supposed to be tender, and grown in a hothouse, but it was soon found to 
succeed perfectly well in the open border, where it ripenod seeds so abundantly as to be now common in every 
seed-shop. The seeds may either be sown in the open border in May, or in a hotbed in March ; but perhaps the 
best way for the amateur to procure fine plants, is to purchase, in the month of May, young plants which have 
been raised by a nurseryman on a hotbed, and are just ready for planting out in the open border. This is indeed 
perhaps the best method to be pursued by persons, not keeping a regular gardener, with regard to all annuals 
which should be raised on a hotbed ; as in this manner half-hardy plants may be procured for a mere trifle, com- 
pared with the expense and trouble of a hotbed, at the very time when they are wanted. 

The Locua lateritia may be trained in many diflerent ways. A plant in Loo s nursery, Hammersmith, which 
had been raised on a hotbed, and planted out in May, was in August, 1838, a splendid p 3 rramidal mass of flowers 
six or eight feet high ; it having been trained to three stakes tied together at the top. From this plant our 
specimen was taken, and the species is called Loasa aurantiaca in our Plato 10, from that being the name given 
to the plant in the Hammersmith nursery. At Mrs. Lawrence's villa, at Drayton Green, it was trained over 
lattice-work fourteen feet or fifteen feet high. In other places, banks were covered with it, the stems being 
pegged down in various places to keep them close to the ground ; and in others the plants were drawn through 
hoops, like those used for Dahlias, and suflFered to hang loosely over them. In every case the plant was found 
to grow vigorously in the open air, and to continue flowering abundantly till killed by frost. It was grown in 
any common garden soil ; but it was found to thrive best in a sandy loam. 

All the kinds of Loasa have very showy flowers, and produce a good effect in a garden when trained over a 
trellis. For this purpose L. lateritia^ L. (dha^ and L. nitiday may be sown at the foot of a low trellis : and as 
the plants grow they may be trained over it. No lady, however, should attempt to train or gather a Loasa, 
without wearing leathern gloves ; with this precaution, all the plants belonging to the genus are well suited to 
female culture, as they are easily made to assume any form that may be desired, and their beauty principally 
depends on the manner in which they are trained. Tliey also amply repay attention in watering, &c., by their 
increased beauty. 
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GENUS II. 

BLUMENBACHIA, Schrad, THE BLUMENBACHIA. 

Lin. SyU. POLYADELPHIA POLYANDRA. 

Gnnniic CiuiucTEa. — Tube of the calyx spirally twisted. Limb stamens disposed in five bundles. Fruit dividing into ten parts at tbo 
five-parted. Petals ten ; five outer ones cucullato, and the five inner base. (G. Don.) 
ones scale-formed, each scale enclosing two sterile filaments. Fertile 


BLUMENBACHIA IN8IGNIS, Sohrad. THE SHOWY BLUMENBACHIA. 


Enoiuvinos.— -Dot. Mag.t. 2865 ; Brit. FI. Card. 1. 171; and our 
fiff. 4, in Plate if). 

Sywokymbs.— B. parviflora, GilL Loasa palmate, Sprang, 


L. patula, Graham. 

SpKcirrc CiuRAOTEa.— Lower leaves gouorully seven, but some* 
times five lobod, upper ones deeply bipinnntifid.— (G. Don.) 


Description, &c.— The stem is much branched, especially near the bottom, and both stoma and branches are 
thickly covered mth briatlea, which inflict a slight sting when touched. The loaves are deeply cut, and also 
clothed with a short pubescence. The flowers are white, and are produced in great abundance. It is a native 
of Chili and Braail, and it was introduced in 1826. It will grow perfectly well in the open air, if sown in a noli 
light soil in May ; or in a sheltered ntuation it may be sown in autumn, to stand tlirongh the winter. It flowers 
in June or July, and continues to unfold its blossoms in succession, till Soptemhor or October. It is well adapted 
for raising on a hotbed, and growing in pots, to flower early in the season in a greenhouse, or living room ; as it 
maVM a bushy little plant, six inches or eight inches high, and is covered with flowers. Its ennous flowers may 
indeed bo seen to best advantage in this way of treating it, as it cannot well bo gathered for a nosegay, on account 
of its stings. It is seldom seen in flower-gardens, though last year (1838) there was a beautiful bod of it in the 
garden of Thomas Harris, Esq., Kingsbury, from which the specimen for onr drawing was obtained. Seeds 
may be purchased at Charlwood’s, Carter’s, and other seed-shops. The plant may also be propagated by cuttings, 
which, if kept through the winter, will flower early the following summer. 


2.— BLUMENBACHIA MULTIFIDA, Hook. MULTIFID-LBAVED BLUMENBACHIA. 

Enoravino; — ^B ot. Mag. t. 3599. , . , 

Sri«iricCH.«CTiic-Le.vc. palmate, with bipiiioatifid lobe.. Flower, bibracteaiod. Petal. hi.pi . 

Desoeiption, &o.— a more vigorous-growing spwios than B. truignu, with laiger flowers, and mu g 
loaves. It was discovered by Mr. Tweedie, in the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, and seeds were sent 

th. .p» l»ri™ Th. lootttalk. rf tte 6.™. .... 'OJ l»e. f ' . 

e^wpo* .< •>» i. .hog.— 

- r: ..Za o-a. OU.... 
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GENUS III. 

BARTONIA, Nutt. THE BARTONIA. 

Lin. Sysl. ICOSANDRIA MONOQYNIA. 

Orneric Character. — T ube of the cnlyx cylindrical. Limb flve-parted. Petals 5-10, about equal in shape. Stamens uumerous. Capeule 

3-7-valvcd, each placenta beariug two rows of seeds. — (G. Don.) 

1.— BARTONIA AUREA, LindL THE GOLDEN BARTONIA. 

Enghatinos. — D ot. Reg. t. 1U.31; Brit. FI. Gard. 2Qd Series, t. of the lower I'nes deeply serrated. Bracteos ovate, or pinnatifid. 
3.57 and our Jig. 5, in Plate 10. Petals five, obovato, pointed. Filaments numerous, filiform. — 

Specific Chahactkr. — licavos ovate- lanceolate, pinnatifid ; segments (Lindl.) 

« 

Description, &c. — One of the most beautiful of all the beautiful plants introduced from California by the 
unfortunate Douglas. Tliis excellent botanist, who was killed a few years since, by falling into a pit placed to 
entrap wild cattle in the Sandwich Islands, introduced more ornamental annuals than any other collector. Tlie 
Bartonia aurea (which was introduced in 1835) is indeed one of the most beautiful of garden flowers ; but “ it is 
only beneath the bright sunshine,” Dr. Lindley observes, “ that its splendid flowers unfold. In the early morning, 
the plant is a shabby bush, with pale, greenish-grey branches, and weedy leaves ; but as the sun exercises his 
influence, the petals gradually unroll, as if in acknowledgment of his power, till every branch is radiant with 
gold : and so metallic is the lustre of the inside of its petals, that one would really think they must be composed 
of something more solid and enduring than the delicate and perishable tissue of a flower.” — {Bot. Re^. fol. 1831.) 
This description so admirably depicts the plant, that we could not resist the temptation of quoting it entire. Dr. 
Lindley adds, that the seeds should be sown in a sheltered situation, as the branches are very brittle, and easily 
broken by the wind ; and that the plants require a rich moist soil. We sowed some seeds, procured from Mr. 
Charlwood, in a warm rich border, in the open air, in May 1838, taking care to give the young plants plenty of 
water, and in the latter end of Juno they wore splendidly in flower, producing a succession of bjossoms till the 
plants were killed by the frost. This frost was a very slight one ; and though it killed the Bartonia, and 
a Calandrina near it, did not hurt even the Geraniums (Pelargoniums), which wore trained against a wall behind 
the Bartonia; while a crimson Verbena {Verbena Tweediana) lived even after the Geraniums were killed. We 
mention this, to give some idea of the relative degree of hardiness of the plants, though, of course, 6ven this degree 
will differ greatly in different situations. 

2.— BARTONIA ALBESCENS, Gill, and Amott. THE WHITE-STALKED BARTONIA. 

Enohaving. — Brit. FI. Gard. 2ud Series, t. 182. | the calyx. Filamentfi all dilated. Anthers subrotund, beardless. Slig- 

SpEciFic Character. — Ijeaves sinuatod. Petals scarcely longer than I mata three, separate. — {D. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A weedy-looking plant, with large, coarse-growing leaves, and very small flowers of a 
dingy white and yellowish tinge. The plant is a native of Chili, introduced in 1832, and as it requires to be 
raised on a hotbed, it is not likely to be much grown in flower-gardens in England. 
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GENUS IT. 

SCYPHANTHUS, Sua. SCYPHANTHUS. 


ii». Sj/it. POLYADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

Gcnuo CBiuera.— Oiljz deeply fiee-puted. Petale fi»e, on ehort clawe. Appendage* peltate at the apei, lobed, and threa>lKinied. Stameni 
aumenua, the ten outer onea aterile. Capeule priiinatic, ailique.fonned, crowned by the tube of the calyi, thwo-ralred at the ape*.— (G. Don.) 


1.— SCYPHANTHUS ELEGANS, Swt. THE ELEGANT SCYPHANTHUS. 

ENoiuTiNa.— Brit. Flow. Otrd. t. 238. 

Specific Character. — Stem dicbotomoui. Sogmcntii of lotvcB obtuse, ciliatod.— {<7. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A climbing, or rather twining plant, with long slender stems, forked at every joint, and 
twisting round each other, or round anything within their reach. Tlio flowers aro yellow, and curiously formed, 
but not very beautiful. It is a native of Chili, and would require to bo raised on a hotbed ; but it was lost soon 
after its introduction in 1827, and wo have not heard of its having been re-introduoed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

CRUCIFER.®. 

Eeiektial Chaiuotxr. — Sepals four. Petals four, cruciate. Stamens six, hypoginoui, totrudynihinouB. Fruit a silique, or liliclo, rorcly a 

valvelfss pcricjirp. — (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. The Cruciferous plants arr easily distinguished from all others liy the four petals, of wluoh 

their single flowers consist, being always placed ie such a manner as somewhat to rescmhlc a Maltose cross ; and 
hence they take the name of Cruciferous, wliieli signifies cross-bearing. To this order belong several of our 
commonest vegetables ; for example, all the caid.age tribe, turnips, mustard and cress, radishes, &c. All the 
Cruciferous plants abound in nitrogen ; and hence, wlien they decay, they not only emit an unpleasant odour like 
that of decaying wniimtl matter, but they are equally injurious to the health. Some years ago a fever was 
occasioned at Cambridge, by a number of cabbages being left above-ground, in a confined space, to rot. None of 
the plwiifai belonging to this order are poisonous ; on the contrary, most of them are considered wholesome and 
antiscorbutic. The. roots of some, such as the horse-radish, are pungent, hut none of them are injurious. 

The- most interesting characteristics of the order, as regards the annual flowers belonging to it, aro— that the 
plants are generally tap-rooted, like the radish, and therefore do not bear transplanting well; that they are 
nearly aQ natives of the temperate ames, and therefore tolerably hardy ; that their seeds retain their vegetative 
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power for a long time, and therefore that nearly all the seeds that are sown are likely to produce plants ; and 
lastly, that from the quantity of nitrogen they contain, they want food which produces it, and therefore they 
require nourishment with animal manure. These are all very important points to be kept in view by the 
grower of Cruciferous annuals— the first shows that the seeds should be sown where they are to remain, or, if 
transplanted, that a ball of earth should be kept round their roots ; the second, that they may be sown safely in 
the open air ; the third, that the seeds need not be sown very thick ; and the fourth, tliat they will require a rich 
soil, well manured. 


GENUS L 

MATHIOLA, B. Br. THE STOCK. 

Lin.Sy8t. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Oemkric Chakacticr.— -Silique tome^vliat cylindrical. Stigmas connivont, thickened or horned on the back. Calyx biiaccato at the base.— 

(G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The splendid flowers called stocks, and stock-gilliflowers, are too well known to require 
description. Most of the kinds are biennial, or slirubby ; and, indeed, almost the only annual kind known in 
British gardens, is the common ten- week stock (Mathiola anntia), and its varieties. The stocks were formerly 
included in the genus Cheiranthus (the wall-flower), but they were separated from it by Dr. Brown, principally 
on account of a difference in the formation of the stigma. 


1. MATHIOLA ANNUA, Sweet. THE ANNUAL OR TEN-WEEK STOCK. 


BNORAViKOf -^Figa, 1, 2, 3, and 4, in our plate 11. 

SvNONTMBs. — CbeiranthuB incanus, Lin, Mathiola incana var. R. 
Br. Hesperif mstiva, Lorn. 

Varirrs. — There are perhaps few species of which there are more 
▼arieties. Some of the single kinds are white, some striped (see Jig. 1 , 
in Plate 11), some spotted, some purple, and some crimson ; and of the 
doable kinds the rariety is still greater. Tho double Howerod purple 
{Jig. 2), and the double white (Jig. 3), ore particularly beautiful. Some 
of the kinds called Gorman stocks are very curious, particularly the 
brick-red variety (Jig. A). Besides these, there are among the double 
kinds, the crimson, the blush, tho pink, the scarlet, tho lilac, the rose- • 


coloured, the brown, and the brown-purple. Seeds of all these kinds, 
and of many intermediate shades, may be purchased in the seed-shops. 
Upwards of sixty sorts were grown for many years in tho Hammersmith 
.iiirsery, including what are called Russian, Prussian, and German 
stocks ; perhaps the most curious are those striped with three distinct 
colours — white, purple, and crimson ; and perhaps the handsomest the 
common double crimson. Tho new giant stock is a very tall, strong- 
growing variety, with enormously largo flowers. 

Specific Character. Stem erect, branched. Leaves lanceolate, 
blunt, hoary. Pods somewhat cylindrical, without glands. {G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — A plant growing from one to two feet high, with an erect branching stem, hoary leaves, 
and long spikes of flowers ; the size and richness of colour of these flowers vary greatly in the different varieties, 
and some of them are very splendid. The species is a native of the South of Europe by the sea-shore, whenoe 
it was introduced in 1731 ; but the principal varieties have been originated in England and Gknnany. The 
German varieties are particularly beautiful ; and the seed saved in that country, from the greater heat of the 
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snmmen^ and the great care bestowed by the woaverH of Saxony, who are the prindpal growers of it, is very 
snperior to seed saved in England. What arc called the Russian and Prussian variotios, ore, generally speaking, 
all grown in Upper-Saxony by the weavers, who take as much pleasure in growing and saving the seed of their 
stocks, as the Lancashire weavers do in England in growing their pinks and carnations. Home-saved seed can 
rarely be depended upon, as, where several varieties are grown near together, spurious variotios ore made by the 
wind caiiying the pollen from one plant to another, and the seed can never bo kept true. Regular seed-growers 
preserve only the plants with the best flowers, and throw the other plants away. Russian and Prussian stocks 
were so called because they were introduced about the time of Bonaparte's retreat from Moscow, when the names 
of Russia and Prussia wore fashionable. 

The best seed for the German stocks is said to be procured at Carter s, Ilolborn ; but very good may bo had at 
Lee’s (from which nu^ry we have had sixty distinct kinds), Charlwood’s, and Forrest’s, Konsingtoii. 

To produce the finest flowers, the seed should be sown in August, in a bed of rather light soil, which should 
be covered with a frame ; or the seed may be sown in pots, four or five in a pot, and placed in a cold frame. A 
cold frame means a pit or frame covered with glass, but not heated by manure, or in any other manner. Tlie 
plants, when they come up, should be kept dry during the winter, to strengthen thorn, and prevent thorn from 
damping ofiF, and in April they should bo taken out of their bods, with a ball of earth round their roots, or, if in 
a pot, turned out with the ball entire, and planted in a warm border, in very rich soil. Tho poor soil that they 
were raised in will have previously checked their growth ; but planting them in the rich soil after this previous 
check, will make them grow luxuriantly, and produce rich spikes of flowers in Juni;. 

Tliost^ persons who wish to have fine stocks to flower early in the summer, but who have not a frame to rai8^^ 
them in, or indeed do not like to be troubled wdth keeping any plants during winter, will find it their best 
plan to purchase young plants in April or May from a nurseryman, and to plant them in rich soil where they 
will flower as above stated. These autumn-sown plants have, however, the disadvantage of fading very soon, 
when exposed to the heat of summer. Their fibrous roc»t8 wither, and their dark colours become blotcho<l, or 
blanched by the sun. The dark purple, in particular, is very apt U* becOk.iO streaked or spotted with white. 
From this disadvantage, spring-sown jdants are free. If sow^n in February, March, or April, in a dry poor soil, 
they may be transplanted into a rich soil in April or May, taking care to preserve earth round the r(M»ts, and not 
to injure the fibres, though in some cases the extreme point of the ta]>-root may Iw taken off*, to induce it to throw 
out more fibres. Other seeds may be sown in May, which will not need transplanting, and which, if preserved 
from the frost, will continue flowering till Christ to as. 

Some persons, to make the plants produce largtn- flowers, take off the side shoots as they appear, and thin the 
blossom-buds on tho spike of flowers by taking off every altcmatcj hud ; and others water with liquid manure, 
&c., to produce fine plants. In whatever manner tliey .are tn^ated, it must always lx? remembered that they 
require great care in transplanting, and that they should lie tninsj)lanted when quite young. Tho general rule is, 
that plants are fit for transplanting when they have opened th(?ir second pair of loaves ; and that tho trans- 
planting should not be delayed longer than a little after they have produced tiieir third pair. When largo plants 
are removed, it should always be with such a ball of earth attached, that the roots may experience no ohook from 
the removal. When the stocks are planted out in the borders for flowering, they are generally placed throe 
together in an angular form, so as to allow room for a stake to be placed in the centre to tie them to, if necessary. 
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2.-.MATHIOLA GRiECA, 8wt. THE SMOOTH-LBAVBD ANNUAL, OR GRECIAN STOCK, 

Stvohtmi. Oheir&nthui Gracut, Juis , 

SpMinc OuijuoTBR.— Lea^ei gre«u, imooth. Podi tomewhat oompTMied. 

Dbsobiption, See , — This kind differs from the common kind in having the leaves smooth and green instead of 
hoary. The flowers are purple. It is a native of Greece, and has been long in cultivation in British gardens. 
Its culture is the same as that of M. annua. 

3.— MATHIOLA TENELLA, Dec. THE SLENDER ANNUAL STOCK. 

Spmific Craaactbr. — Stem erect, almost simplo. Leaves oblong, sinuately-toothed, drawn out at the base, canescent with stellate pubescence. 

Siliques pubescent, without glands.— (G.Dort.) 

Dbboription, &o.— a slender-stcmmcd plant, differing from the other annual stocks, in having its stem 
without branches. Its flowers are of a livid purplish brown, like those of tho night-smelling stock (which is 
shrubby). The slender annual stock is a native of Cyprus, and was introduced in 1820. There is another kind 
with livid flowers (M. livida^ Dec.), which has a branched stem, and is a native of Egypt, and was also introduced 
in 1820 ; but these kinds, and several others made species by botanists, arc seldom, if ever, to be purchased under 
their botanical names, but are sold as different kinds of M. annua. 


GENUS II. 

MALCOMIA, R. Br. THE VIRGINIAN STOCK. 

Lyn. Sys. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Gcnbric Cuaractbr. — Siliquo roundiah. Stigma simple, euding in a long taper point. — (C. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The Virginian stocks are little free-growing annuals, which were formerly included in 
the genus Cheiranthus, but which have been separated by Dr. Brown on account of a slight difference in the 
shape of the stigma. 


1.— MALCOMIA MARITIMA, R. Br. THE COMMON, OR SEA^SIDE VIRGINIAN STOCK. 


SYHONYinEs.— CheiranthuB maritimufl, Lin, Heaporis maritima, 
Lam. 

Emcru VINOS. — B ot. Mag. t 166 ; and our^^. 5, hi Plate 11. 
SpcctPic CiuRACTBR. — StomB epcct, branched. Leaves elliptical. 


blunt, entire, narrowed at the base. Hairs appressed 2-or 4-partod. 
Pedicels somewhat shorter than the calyx. Pods pubescent, furnished 
with a long acumen at the apex. — (G. Don.) 


Description, &c.— The pretty little Virginian stock is so well known for its lively-looking flowers, and from 
its growing so freely wherever it is sown, that it requires very little description. The flowers are of a pale violet 
or lilac, varjdng to white, and there is a variety, the flowers of which are of a pure white. It is a native of the 
South of Europe, growing in the sand close to the seMihore ; and it was introduced in 1713. Why it is called 
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yivginian^ has never been explained ; and it seems a very inappropriate name, as the plant is not found wild in 
America. It may possibly, however, bo a corruption of Virgin's Stock, the eamess of its culture rendering it fit 
for the care of young girls ; in the same way as the Qarden Rocket was formerly called Dame's Violet. Nothing 
can be easier than the cultivation. The seeds are generally all good, and wherever they are sown they will 
come up without any care being bestowed upon them. It is frequently used in cottage gardens as a border 
flower. 

MALCOMIA CHIA, 

differs very litUe from the common kind, except in having much smaller flowers. It is a native of the isle of 
Ohio, and was introduced in 1732. 

MALCOMIA AFRICANA, R. Br. 

This species is a native of the south of Europe, and north of Africa, whence it was introduced in 1747* 
flowers are small and purplisli ; the leaves lanceolate ; and the pods scabrous. 

MALCOMIA ARENARIA, Deo. 

A native of the sandy plains of Mauritania, whence it was introduced in 1804. The flowers are violet- 
ooloured, and the leaves long and narrow. Seeds of all these kinds may be procured in the seed-shopa ; but 
maritima is the only kind worth growing. 


GENUS III. 

IHERIS, Lin. THE CANDY TUFT. 

Lin. Syet. TETRADYNOMIA SILICULOSA. 

Qkneric Character— Two outer lar«c«t. Silicle tnweXx coiiiprctsed, truncalely cuiargiiiate. — (G'. Dm.) 

Description, &c. — The plants of this genus wore called C,andy Tuft, because thc^ir flowers are produced in 
tufts, and because Iberis umhellata., the first kind introduced as a garden flower, was brougiit from Candia. Tlie 
English species, IherU amara.^ was long thought to be a species of ThloMpi^ or wild mustard. Tlie seeds of the 
Candy Tufts axe all very pungent, and were fornu rly used tor mustard ; and the leaves and young steins both 
of the Candy Tufts and stocks may be Iwiled and eattjn as pot-herbs. 


A.— IBEKIS [JMBELLATA, Lin. THK COMMON PfJRPLK CANDY TUFT. 

SmoKTMU.— Iberif coryinbow, Afomch. ThUipi Crabellatiini, ^ 1*2, huB the flowori much larger than tho apeciov, and of a rich dork 
Crantg. I crim*ofi. 

EHORATiHoa.— Bot. Mag. t. 106 ; and our /iy. 1 , in Plate 12. j Sprerne Ciiahactfji. Smooth. I»ave* lanenoUte, aemninated, 

VoRirrin.— I. a. 2 alba, 3, in Plate 12, only differs from the | lower onen serrated, upper ones quite entire ; pods umbellate, very 
•pedes in having white flowers. 1. u. 3 sanguinea, /ig. 2, in Plate I acutely 3-lobod. — ( G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — The Purple Candy Tuft is a plant growing to the height of about a foot, with spreading 
branches and laige heads of purple flowers. The white and dark crimson varieties only differ in the sue and 
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Tuft, because it oaine from Gandia ; and under these names we find both speoias frequently mentioned by our 
early florists. The name of Iberis is derived from Iberia, the ancient name for %>ain. I. jpumoto is also found 
wild in the south of France and Italy. It requires no particular care in its culture^ and it may bo sown in 
March, April, or May. The heads of flowers do not become broader under careful culture, but have a ten- 
dency to elongate ; so that their beauty, instead of being improved, is rather lessened. 


3.— IBERIS ODORATA, Lin, THE SWEET-SCENTED CANDY TUFT. 

Enchuyimo. — B rit. Flow. Gard. t. 60. j dilated at tho top ; podi roundiih, ooiarginato, lobes acute, ■preading, 

Spcciric Chaiuctkii. — Leavei linear, toothed, ciliated at the baae, I shorter than the style. — (G. Don.) 

Dbscriptiom, &c. — Tliis species is frequently confounded with I. pinnata, but though there is a general 
resemblance, there arc several points of diflbrence. Tho flowers of /. odorata are whiter, and smaller and 
looser, than those of I. jnnnaia., and its calyxes are more purple ; its stem-loaves are only toothed, and its pods 
are acutely lobed ; its leaves are bordered with hairs, and it is very sweet-scented. It grows about a foot high. 
Tho small size and loostmoss of its heads of flowers, and its straggling habit of growth, prevent it from being 
considered ornamental, and it is comparatively but little grown. It is a native of Crete, and was introduced in 
1B04. It requires no particular care in its culture, but does best in a rather poor soil, as, in this case, the 
scent of its flowers is stronger ; though this is perhaps no recommendation, as it is of rather a sickly sweetness, 
and not very agreeable. Tho seed ripens abundantly, but we do not know whore it is to be procured true ; as 
that generally sold in the seed-shops for /. odorata is the seed of /. ptnnaia. 


4.--I. AMARA, Lin. THE BITTER CANDY TUFT. 

Enorayings. — Eng. Dot. t. 52. 1 Flowers corymbose, finally racemose. Pods orbicular, narrowly emar. 

Specific CnAnACTEii. — Leaves lancoolato, acute, somewbat toothed. | ginatc. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A little plant about six inches high, with small tufts of white flowers, which have a 
tendency to form racemes. It is a native of England, and is found in considerable quantities in corn-fields, near 
Henley in Oxfordshire, Wallingford in Bt^rkshirc, and other places. It is also found wild in com-flolds in 
nearly every part of Europe. It is a pretty little {*laut, and looks well in a garden, from its low and compact 
habit of growth, and from the whiteness of ith heads of flowers, which, though not large, are very numerous. 
The whole plant has a bitter taste, from which it takes its name;. 


5.— IBERIS CORONARIA, D. Ihn. THE ROCKET CANDY TUFT. 

EvsRAYiiios.— Brit. Flow. Cord., Second Serieo, t. 359; and our j denuted. Pod»coryinboM, Mutoly 2-lobod, in*rglnign»w«d,cr«irttd. 
/Iff. 6, in Plate 12. SeedB winged. Stem etrictly branched.— Z). Don.) 

Spiciric CiiAEACTXR.-~Pubeacent. Leavei wedge-shaped, obtusely- 

DBSORiPnoN, &c. — By fiir the most splendid of the genus. The plant, if carefully treated, grows about two 
feet high, branching widely, and each plant producing three or five racemes of flowers, the side ones being eight 
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or ten indbes long, and the centre one ten inohee or a foot. Large as these dimensions may seem, they are by no 
means nnoommon. A plant g ro wn in a pot, which was exhibited in Charlwood*B shop in the summer of 1838^ 
was considerably larger ; and there was a bed of these flowers at Claremont, (grown by the late gardener there, 
Mr. McIntosh,) not one of which was less than the size we have mentioned, and some were much larger. These 
plants were treated in the manner already directed for Iher%9 umbdUtta^ being sown in August or September, and 
gradually thinned out six or seven times till the plants were left a foot and a half^ or two feet asunder, so as to 
allow them to be as near each other, when fully spread out, as they could be without touching. It is rather 
curious that but little is known of the history of this splendid plant. The only British botanical periodical in 
which it has been figured, is Sweefa Britiih Flower Garden ; and this was in 1836. In the description annexed 
to the figure, it is not stated of what country it is a native, or when it was introduced ; but it is suggested that 
it is probably a hybrid between Iberia Lagaacana (to which it is nearly allied) and some other species. It 
appears, however, to have been long in cultivation in France, as it is mentioned in the Bon Jardinier for 1831, 
as a variety of /. wmbeUaUt, and as being then cultivated by M. Yibert, a Parisian nurseryman. The French call 
it Iherida Jvlienne^ literally, the Rocket Candy Tuft. 


OTHER KINDS OF IBERIS. 

The following kinds have all been introduced, but as they are seldom grown in gardens, or sold in seed-shops, 
we have not thought it necessary to give lengthened details respecting them. 

6.— I. SPATULATA, Berg,, I. COMOSA, Willd,, I. ROTUNDIFOLIA, Lam, 

A native of the Pyrenees, in calcareous stony places, irrigated at certain seasons by the melting of the snow. 
The plant grows about six inches high, and the flowers are purplish. It was introduced in 1820. 

7. — I. VIOLACEA, R. Br. 

A very dwarf plant, with violet-coloturod flowers ; introduced in 1782, but its native country unknown. 

8. — I. LAGASCANA, Dec. 

A native of the mountains of Spain, resembling I, coronaricL, but with much smaller flowers. Introduced 
in 1822. 


9.-1. PYRENIACA, Lapey. 

A native of the Pyrenees, with white racemose flowers, probably the same as /. Lagaecana^ or a variety of 
that species. It grows a foot high, with an erect, branched, reddish stem. 
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GENUS IV. 

ARABIS, L. THE WALL-CRESS. 

Lin. Sjftt. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Onmic CsARAOTBL — SlUquo linear; valves flat, vrith a nerve in the middle of each. Seeds in one row in each cell. — [G. Don.) 

1.— ARABIS VERNA, R. Br. THE SPRING WALL-CRESS. 

Sykonymes. — H esperis voma, L. Arabis violacoa, Manch. Tui'- | SrKciric CitakACTKa. — .Stem loiivos oortlatoi cliiaping the atom, 
ritis purpurea. — Lam. toothed, scabrous with It^partud hairs. Pediwls hhortcr than the 

EMoaaviMos Bot. Mag. t. 3331 ; and omx fig. 8, in Plato 13. | calyx. Stigma somewhat cmarginute.— ((J. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A pretty little anima], with very bright purple flowers, which ore whitisli in the centre. 
It is common in the Soutli of Europe, particularly near Naples ; where its tufts of flowers, which are produced in 
great abundance in March, have a very good effect. It was first introduced in 1710 ; but having been long lost, 
it was re-introduced by Professor Tenore, of Naples ; who sent seeds of it to the Glasgow Botanic Garden in 
1833. The name of this species is in most nurserymen s catalogues ; but we have never been able to got the 
seeds. 

OTHER KINDS OF ARABIS. 

The other annual species of Arabis are stddom grown in gardens, though they are generally found in seedsmen s 
catalogues ; we shall therefore say only a few words on cacli. 

A. STENOPETALA, Willd. 

A native of Kaintschatka, introduced in 1820. The flowers are white, with very long petals. 

A. UNDULATA, Link. 

A native of the South of Europe ; somewhat resembling the common wall-cress of th(^ gardems, A. aUnda. 

A. THALIANA, L. SISYMBRIUM TIIALIANUM, Hook. COMMON THALE CRESS. 

A native of Britain. A very pretty delicate little white flower, found generally on walls or ludtage rmifs. 
Dr on banks of dry gravelly soil. 

A. PENDULA, L. 

A native of Siberia, but found also in North America ; introduced in 17^2. This species has white flowers 
and drooping pods. 


GENUS V. 

KONIGA, It B. i'llE SWEET ALYSSUM. 

Lin. Sy»t. TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 

:;BKniic Charactmi.— S ilicic seBsile, Bomc^bat ovate, with flattiih vulvi>, iiu«l <«ic or uiaiiy-accdcd colJi. Funicle aduate to the bnar of the 
diBsepiuicnt. Seeds usually marginatc. Calyx spreadiug. Petals quite oo lire. JflUaments toothless.— (G. Don.) 

l.—KONIGA MARITIMA, R. Br. THE SEA-SIDE KONIGA, OR SWEET ALYSSUM. 

SYHOKYinti.T-Aly88um calycinum, //or/. A. halmiifijlium, Cwr/w. j Enoravino* — Bot. Mag. t. 101; Eng. Bot. 2nd. Edit. vel. v. 

A. maritimum, Lam. Lepidium fragrans, Willd. Glycc maritima, t. 919; and onrfiy. 0, in Plato 13. , y. . 

Lindl. Clypcola maritima, Lin. Lobularia maritima, Desf. i Spsscific CHaRAcna. — Cells 1-secded. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — Perhaps no plant had ever more liotanical names than this ; and as it is generally called 

Aljfmm ealyctnum in the nurseries, we have given it that name on our plate; though we have hero adopted 
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the name now generally applied to it in botanical books. It is also frequently called Alymm MimifiUwn in 
the nurseries. The genus Koniga was separated by Dr. Brown from that of Alyssum, on account of the stamens 
being toothless, instead of toothed like the other kinds of Alyssum, the petals entire instead of emarginate, and 
some other slight differences, only to be detected by the eye of a botanist. It is a pretty little plant, very hardy, 
and the seeds are generally so good, that eveiy one sown will come up. This renders it very suitable for making 
edgings to beds in gardens. It is also very sweet, having a fragrance like new hay. It is found wild on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, where it becomes shrubby ; and it has been found (either wild or naturalised) on 
cliflfe and stony places near the sea, in Aberdeenshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall. There are two varieties of it ; 
one a native of the Canary Islands, and the other with variegated leaves, both of which are grown in England 
as greenhouse shrubs. It may be sown in March, April, or May, in the open borders ; and will continue in flower 
from July to September. Seeds may be obtained at any seedsman's. 

GENUS VI. 

VESICARIA, Lain. THE VESICARIA. 

Lin. Syit. TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 

Obneric Charactkb.— Silicic globose, inflated ; valves hemispherical. Soods numerous, more than 8. Petals entire.— (G. Don.) 

1.— VESICARIA GRANDIFLORA, Hook. THE LARGE FLOWERED VESICARIA. 

EN6KAViNG8.-.-Bot. Mag. t. 3464 j and our fig, 1, iu Plate 1.3. flowered. Petals rounded, spreading, with very short claws. Pod 

Specific Character. — Stollately pubescent. Stem erect, flexible. partly suwoimdcd by a membrane, globose, very smooth, containing 
I^eaves oblong. Root-leaves subulate, pinnatifid, petiolated. Stem- 4 — 6 seeds, larger than the style. Stigma capitate.— (HooAr.) 

leaves sinuatcly-dcntatu, and sessile. Racemes elongated, and many- 

Desckiption, &c. — A very showy flower, discovered in Texas, Mexico, by M. Berendieri, in 1828. No 
seeds were then sent to Europe ; but in 1834, it was again discovered by Mr. Drummond, from whom seeds 
wore received at the Glasgow Botanic Garden, in 1 835. It is a handsome plant, with brilliant yellow flowers. 
The seed-pods are curious, as they look like little globes, or rather bladders ; and it is from this bladdery 
appearance of the seed-pods, that the genus takes the name of Vesicaria. This is a valuable plant for flower- 
gardens, from the great abundance of its flowers, their brilliant colour, and their long duration. The raceme will 
also continue elongating, and fresh buds opening at the summit, while below, where the petals have dropped, 
they have been succeeded by the globe-like seed-pods. The size of the flowers may bo greatly increased by rich 
soil and cultivation ; and under favourable circumstances, the raceme has been known to grow from eight or ten 
inches to a foot long. The stems are generally so weak as to require support, and as there are frequently several 
from the same root, the j)lant may be trained so as to form a large and handsome bush. The species having only 
been introduced in 1835, is yet rather scarce ; but seeds may be procured from Mr. Charlwood, and at the 
principal seed-shops. 

2.- VESICARIA GRACILIS, ATook. THE SLENDER VESICARIA. 

Engravings. — Hot. Mag. t. 3533 ; and our fig. 2, in Plato 13. spathulatc, petioles entirely bare. Raceme elongated. Petals spread* 

Specific Character. — Maiiy-stemmod. Stalks filiform, rigid, ing, obcordaio, almost sessile. Silkies globose, membranaoeoms, very 

scabrous. Loaves lanceolate, entire or subangulate, lower ones sub- smooth, and four-seeded. Style capitate. — {Hook.) 

Description, &c — A light graceful plant, with very slender thread-like stems, and smaU bright yellow 
flowers, which are produced in succession nearly all the summer ; and which are succeeded by very smalL and 
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quite round seed-poda. The stems are so very small and weak, that they lie on the ground if not supported ; 
and this habit makes the plant very suitable for rock- work. It was discovered in Texas at the same time as 
V, grandifloray and its seeds wore sent home by Drummond with those of that speoios in 1835. Seeds may bo 
procured at Charlwood's. 

GENUS VII. 

STREPTANTHUS, NuU, THE STREPTANTHUS. 

Lin, Syst. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

GtHKRic Ghaiuctir. — S«{ ialB of tbo Cttlyx orrct, acuouDato, colourod, prvssod. Sootls iit om* ncrioB, cnniprt^asod, inarginata. Ootyladona 
Mccato at tlie base. Filamontft of the atameutt awl-shaped aud short. lying down. h'luwoiH purplish.— >(//ooA‘.) 

Anthers, elongated, acuminate. Siliques very long, d-sidedly eom- 

Descbiption, &c. — A nrw genus of hardy and very oruamontal plants, natives of Nortli America; tlui only 
species yet discovered of which arc annuals. They are very unlike moat other cruciferous jdaiits in their flowers, 
but agree with them in their long siliques or seod-pods. They boar considerable resemblance to the genus 
Moricandia ; but on examination it will be found that the sepals of the calyx an^ hollow, or wliat botanists call 
saccate, at the base, and that the petals have very long claws, vm'li of which has a ])eculiar twist. This twist is 
alluded to in the name of the genus, which is combined of sirepho^ to twist or turn, and antho*^ a flower. The 
species, from which the genus was coustituted by Nuttall, in Nortli America, is called Stnptanthm mtenJatm^ 
and lias not yet been introduced into England. 

1.— STREPTANTHUS OBTUSIFOLIUS, Hoolc. THE BLUNT-LEAVED STRKP'l’ANTIHTS, OR THK 

ARKANSA CABBAGE. 

KsoiuviKas.^Iiot. Mag. .^517 ; and mv Jig, 3, ui Tluu 13. 

SprciFic CiiARAcmR. — Leaves elliptic, very obtuse ; deeply two-lobod at the Imhc ; Rleiii-claiping — {/look.) 

DEScniPTioN, Ac. — A showy plant with rose-coloured flowers, having e^^ch a very dark red spot at the hasc. 
The calyx leaves or sepals, which are of the same colour as the petals, are shaqdy pointed, and swt^ll out below, 
so as to give the flower a very singular shape. The leaves arc of a bluish green, and so deeply lolied as to make 
the stem appear to be growing out of the raiddlt of them. Tlit; filaments of tliii stanmiis are very short, luul the 
anthers, which are of a dark purple, arc remarkably long and shaiqi-poinU'd. The set.'d-pfKl is from three inches 
to four inches long, very narrow, and having distinctly four sides ; and the seeds, which an* nurnc^rous, are flat with 
a distinct margin. Altogether the plant is a very n'liiarkable one. TIu* si;eds wen* strut to Hir W. J. Hooker, 
early in 1833, from the hot springs of the Arkansa tcnTitttry, under the naint; of the Arkunsa cabbage. The 
plant is quite hardy, and may bo sown in the open hertier in April or May. Seeds are not etiiamon, but nwvy be 
procured at Charlwood’s. 

2.— STREPTANTHUS HYACINTHOIDES, Hook, THE HYACTNTH-LIKE STREPTANTHUS. 

Ehoratimos. — Bot, Mag. t. .3516; and out fig, 4, in Plato 13. I litR'rai', with u rtrflcAcd limb. FilumeritH Rbort, one fwir united and 

Spbofic Gharactbi. — L cavei oblong, linear, acuminate. Petali | abortive. Fjowers pcuduiooi.— (//eoAr.) 

DBSOBiFnoN, &c. — ^This specnes is still less like a cruciferous plant than the other, as the flowers bear a great 
ranoBblaaoe to tiiose of a small hyacinth. It is a native of Texas; from which country it was sent by 
Dmmmond, in 1835, to the Glasgow Botanic Ckurden. Seeds may be obtained at Cfliarlwood's. 

l2 
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GENUS VIII. 

MORICANDIA, Dec. THE MORICANDIA. 

Lin. Sytt. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Gknviuc CuA&AOTBa. — Silique tetragonal, somewhat 2-edged. Seeds disposed in two rows. Calyx bisaccate at the base. — (G. Dim*) 

1.— MORICANDIA ARVENSIS, Dec. THE FIELD MORICANDIA. 

Sykontmes.— 'Brassica arvensb, Linn. ; Turritis arvensis, R. Br. | Specific Character. — Pods somewhat tetragonal. Stem-leaves 
In Hort. Revs* I oordate, stem>elasping, and entire..— {JToolr.) 

ENaRAviMo — Bot. Mag. t. 3007. I 

Description, &o. — Strongly resembling at the first glance Streptantkus ohtusifolitMy though it is more 
beautiful ; and when closely examined, the construction will be found very difierent. The flowers are large and 
handsome ; and they are disposed at some distance apart along a terminal raceme. The petals are lilac, with a 
bright crimson stain at the base of each. It is a native of Greece, and the shores of the Mediterranean, and quite 
hardy ; but though it was introduced just a hundred years ago (in 1739), it is very little known. Seeds may be 
had at Charlwood's, and at other seed-shops. 

GENUS IX. 

HELIOPHILA, N. Burm. THE HELIOPHILA. 

Lin. Syst. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Generic Character. — Silique elongated. Calyx equal at the base.— (G. Don.) 

1.— HELIOPHILA ARABOIDES, Simn. THE ARABIS-LIKE OR CLUB-POINTED HELIOPHILA. 

Synonymes. — H. piloBa, Dec. H. integrifolia, Lin. mucronatc. Leaves linear, fleshy; sometimes trifid at top, and eome- 

Engra VINOS. — B ot. Mag. t. 490 ; auJ our Jiy. 7, iu Plate 13. times simple, — {Sims.) 

Specific Character.— .Siliques round, uneven, club-pointed, and 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful little plant with pale-blue flowers, and very slender stems. It is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, and was introduced in 1768. It should be raised on a hot-bed if wanted to 
flower early, or it may be sown in the open border in May. It likes a warm open situation, as is implied by its 
name, Heliophila signifying a lover of the sun. 

2.— HELIOPHILA DIGITATA, Lin* THE FINGER-LEAVED HELIOPHILA. 

Synonyme. — II. coronopifolia, Thun. 1 Specific Character. — Stem hispid firom spreading hairs. Pods linear. 

Engraving.— B ot. Reg. t. 838. | Leaves oval, entire, or here and there grossly toothed. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &o. — Greatly resembling the preceding species, of which it is probably only a variety. The 
stems are, however, much stronger, and the plant more decidedly prostrate. From this habit of growth, its 
bright-blue flowers produce a beautiful effect when grown in masses. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
whence it was introduced in 1819. We do not know where seeds are to be procured, but the specimen figured 
in the Botanical Register for 1824, was grown in Colvill's nursery, King's Road, Chelsea. 
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3.-.HELIOPHILA 8TR1CTA, Sinut. UPRIGHT HELIOPHILA. 

ENOBAtivot.— Bot. Mag. t. 2526; and ourjl^. 6, in Plate 13. I tifid, upper onea linear, quite entire. Poda atndght, maoronatr 
Spsciric Chabacter.— Leavea hairy, lower onea lanceolate, pinna- | pubescent. — {G» Don.) 

Description, &o. — ^This is a curious little plant with Tory dark blue flowers, and a stiff upright habit of 

growth. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and was introduced in 1820. We do not know where seeds 

are to be procured. 


OTHER SPECIES OF HELIOPHILA. 

Besides the above, there arc sixteen other species of Heliophila which are marked as having been introduced. 
They are all natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and are said to bear a general rosomblance to each other, differing 
principally in the colour of their flowers, which are white, pink, purj)le, and blue. We do not think it noc^'ssary 
to enter into details respecting them, as they do not appear to have been figured in any botanical periodical, 
and as their names are not in any of the seedsmen's catalogues. 


GENUS X. 

SCHIZOPETALON, Sims. THE SCHTZOPETALON. 

Lin. Syst. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Orweric Characteu.— Cotylodonn 4, epirally twisted. PetuU pinnatifid.-((7. Don.) 


1.— SCHIZOPETALON WALKEllII, Sims. WALKER'S SCHIZOPETALON. 

Ehgravinos.-BoI. Mag. t. 237.0 ; Hot. Reg. t. 752. Sweet’s Brit, j white, in long niflon.es. Pedieeln earl, tui nisl.od with a linear bnioleu. 

Flow. Gard. 2nd Scries, t. 387 ; and our Jiff. 5, in Plato 13. — O’- ) 

Specific Character. — L eaves alternate, sinuatcly piniialifid. flowers I 

Dbscbiption, &C.-A very remarkable plant, with fragrant white flowers, from the curious Hha,,c of which 
it takes its name, Schizopetalon signifying cut petal. Tl.e loaves are also out; aud tlie whole plant r, covered 
over with short forked hairs. The stem is ratl.er slender, and requires support ; and tl.o root, wind, resemhles 
that of a young carrot, is very long, and furnished with a deep fringe of fibres at its lower extremity. It is a 
native of Chili, from which country Mr. Walker of Amo's Grove, near Hornsey, received its sisds in 1«21. It 
is hardy, and will sometimes grow well in the open border, while at others, it ihes oil without any ajiparcnt 
cause. The reason of this is the length of its root, which requires a light sandy soil that it can easily penetrate. 
To raise this plant, the seeds should be sown in light sandy soil where they sre to remain ; or sown in pots m a 
hotbed, and when planted out the whole of the earth should he taken out of tlie pot together, and planted m a 
hole made in the border, without dUturbing the roots in the slightest degree. Tlie seeds should ho sown thickly, 
and not thinned ont; they are rather scarce, as they will only ripen in warm dry summe.^ but we procui^ 
*,me from Mr. Charlwood in March last, which, sown in a pot in a hotbed, came up very weU m Mmut a week ; 

while others came up in about three weeks in the open ground. 
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GENUS XL 

BISCUTELLA, Lin. THE BUCKLER MUSTARD. 

Lin, Syst, TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 

Qmiiic Osabaotirh— S iliele flat, biseutate. Oella adnate laterally to the axii. Style long, permanent. Embryo inTerted.-^G. Doh.) 

1.— BISCUTELLA HISPIDA, Dec. THE HAIRY BUCKLER MUSTARD. 

SnroNYMKs. — B. macrocarpa, ^Tor/. P B. auiiculata, Ltn. ; ?B. 1 Speciho Chaiuctwu ~ Calyx acutely 2-Bpurred. Pod smooth, 
erigerifolia, Deo. B. coronopifolia, Hart. I rough in the centre from elorated dots, not overhanging the style at the 

Enoravino. — B ot. Mag. t. 2444. | top. Stem hispid. — ( G. Don.) 

Dbsoription, &c. — A little plant, with bright yellow flowers, very much like those of tho common mustard, 
and very curious seeds, that look like two little shields fltstencd together. There are several kinds named in the 
seed catalogues, but they all appear to be varieties of one kind. The seeds should be sown in a light sandy soil, 
at any time daring the spring and summer, and they will generally flower six weeks after sowing. Seeds may 
be procured in any seed-shop, as they ripen abundantly. 


GENUS XII. 

MENONVILLEA, Dec. THE MENONVILLEA. 

Lin. Syst. TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 

GrRmnuc Charaotir. — S tylo somewhat stipitate, biscutate. Cells with tho margin expanded into a wing, ending in the parallel disk. — (G. Dan.) 

1.— MENONVILLEA FILIFOLIA, Fiech. et Meyer. THE THREAD-LKAVED MENONVILLEA. 

Engraving.— Sweet's Bril. Flow. Gard., Second Series, t. 371. 

SpcciFic Chahacter. — Leaves thread-like, undivided or laciniutod. 

Description, &o.-— A slender but rigid plant, growing erect about a foot high. The flowers are white, and 
of no great beauty ; the leaves are long and narrow like grass. It is a native of Chili, and was introduced in 
1837 by A, B. Lambert, Esq., who received the seeds from the Botanic Garden at St. Petersburg. It requires a 
light loamy soil, and similar treatment to Schizopotalon, but we do not know where to procure seeds. 


GENUS XIII. 

CAKILE, Toum. THE SEA ROCKET. 

Lin. SysU TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Gxnrric Charactbr.— JSilicle two-jointed, compressed, upper joint ensiform. Seeds solitary in the cells, upper one erect, lower one 

pendulous. — (G. Don.) 

1.— CAKILE MARITIMA, Scop. THE COMMON. SEA ROCKET. 

STNomriiBi. — Bunias Cakile, Lin. Isatis pinnaU, ForsA. lUpis- Sfrcific Character. — ^Upper joint of pod ensiform. Leaves piniuit*> 
trum maritimum, Bern. parted. -~(G. Don.) 

EiiORAViisas.-4£ng. Bot. t. 231 ; 2nd. Edit., toL t. t. 891. 

Description, &o. — A very ornamental British plant, found on the seMhore. Its stem is mnoh branohed 
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and bushy, and its branches spreading or aigzag. Its leaves are of a bluish green, and its flowers, which are 
la^ and handsome, and produced in bushy racemes, are purple or white. It requires a sandy soil, and flowers 
Grom June till September. 


GENUS XIV. 

RICOTIA, Lin. THE RICOTIA, OR SYRIAN HONESTY. 

Lin. SyiL TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 

OfNERic Charactir.— Silicic flCMile, oblong, adult ones 1-celIad, in consoquenco of the diMoinmont having vani»hod. ValvcB flat. Calyx 
valvular, bigibbous at the base. Petals eniai^iiate. Stamons tooth 1ob8.--(G. Dan.) 


1.-~R1C0TIA LUNARIA, Dec. SYRIAN HONESTY. 


Synonymxb. — R. -fflgyptiaca, Lam. Lunaria Ricotia, Garin. Car- 
damino Lunaria, L. 

Emoravikos Bot. Reg. 49 ; Sweet’s Brit. Flow. Card. Second 


Series, t. 411. 

Specific ('haractfh. — Leaves alnjosl bipinnale. Lobes oblong, 
flinuated, an^lar. — {ii. Don.) 


Descuiption, &c. — A pretty little plant with dark purple flowers, resembling in every respect, except colour, 
those of the Virginia stock. It is a native of Syria, and was first introduced in 1757. It was soon after lost, 
and has since been frequently introduced, and lost after a season or two, from its not ripening its seeds. It is 
now grown successfully by Messrs. Booth of Hamburgh ; Mr. George Booth having collected the seed on rooky 
situations in Palestine, where it flowers in April. The seeds should bo sown very thickly on rock-work in 
autumn ; and iii favourable situations, that is, such as are warm and dry, the rock- work will be covered with a 
profusion of flowers, which from their dark purjflo, and wliite centre, will have a very striking effect. 


GENUS XV. 

ERYSIMUM, Gcprt. THE TREACLE MUSTARD. 

Lin. SytU TETlvADYNAMlA SILIQUOSA. 

Generic Character. — Silique tetiagonal. Calyx cloied. CotylodouB flat, oblong. — {Dec.) 


1.— ERYSIMUM PEROWSKIANUM, Fiech. et Meyer. PEROWSKTS ERYSIMUM, OR THE PALESTINE 

TREACLE MUSTARD. 

Encravino.— F loral Cabinet, vol. iii. p. 19. I Petals obovnle. Set'd-venBel bowed. Stigmata Bomowhat globoBC, 

SpBcinc Character.— I^eaves petiolate, lanceolate, remotely toothed. | flchby. — (Know.ol Weti.) 

Description, &c.— A rather coarse-growing plant, with very large and showy bright orange, or rather 
scarlet flowers. It is a native of Palestine, and was sent from St. Petersburg, to the Birmingham Botanic 
Gktrden, in 18S6. The name is not in any of the London nurserymen’s catalogues, but seeds may probably bo 
obtained of Messrs, Pope and Sons, Handsworth, near Birmingham. The plant is quite hardy, and requires no 
particular care in its cultivation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CAPPARIDEiE. 

Essjbktial Cbhuotb. — C alyx of 4 to 6 aepals. Corolla of 4 to 6 one-celled capsule which opens at top, or a one-celled many-seeded 
petals. Stamens 6 or more, almost perigynous, rarely tetradynamous. berry. Placentas inter-valvular. — (G. Don.) 

Toius usually glandular; stipe of ovarum slander. Fruit a siliquosa 

Description, &c. — Most of the plants belonging to this order are shrubby, like the common caper, and it 
only contains a few annuals, most of which belong to the genus Cleome. It is somewhat remarkable, that while 
the seeds of the caper, and the genera most nearly allied to it, are apt soon to become rancid ; those of the different 
species of the genus Cleome, and of the other annuals, will keep in a vegetative state for several years, and may 
thus be easily introduced from any part of the world. The annual plants belonging to this order are all very 
splendid, and many of them hardy, though but very few of them have been introduced. 

GENUS I. 

CLEOME, Ltn. THE CLEOME. 

Lin. Sijst. TETRA-HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Oekeric Cuabactbr. — Calyx of 4-8preadiug nearly equal sepals. Petals 4. Receptacle somewhat hemispherical. Stamens C, rarely 4, 

free. Silique stipitato, or sessile. — {G. Don.) 

1. —CLEOME SPINOSA, Sims. THE SPINY CLEOME. 

Sykonyme. — Cleome pungons, Willd. with 5 — 7 leaflets. Floral ones simple, sessile, and cordate. Silique 

Engravings. — Bot Mag. t. 1640 ; and our fig, 6, in Plato 15. smooth and shorter than the stipe. — (G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Covered with a clammy pubescence. Leaves 

Description, &c. — A very showy annual, which was formerly supposed not to live out of the stove ; but 
which is now found to succeed perfectly well if raised on a moderate hot-bed in February or March, and not 
planted out till the latter end of May or June. It requires a warm sheltered situation ; but if planted in front 
of a south wall, or in a sunny comer, it will flower beautifully from July to September. It is a native of South 
America and the West Indies, and was introduced in 1731. It may be observed that the plants now grown, 
being brought from South America, are much hardier than those first introduced, which were brought from the 
West Indies. Seeds may be obtained in all the seed-shops. 

2.— CLEOME PENTAPHYLLA, Lin. THE FIVE-LEAVED CLEOME. 

Synonyme. — Gynaudropsis pentaphylla. — {Dec.) leaflets, the lowest aud floral ouet with leaflets. Leaflets entire, and 

EMORAViNGs.~Bot. Mag. t. 1681 ; and ovLtfig. 5, in Plato 15. somewhat serrated. — (G. Don.) 

Specific Ciiaiuctkr. — Bmoothisb. Leaves on the stem with 5 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful species with white flowers. It is a native of India and South America, 
and is generally grown in the stove ; but may be raised in a hot-bed, and planted out in a warm dry border, 
where it will flower better than in a hot-house. It was introduced in 1640, and seeds may be had in any seed- 
shop. 
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3— CLEOME ROSEA, VM. THE ROSE-COLOURED CLEOME. 

BmiuTinM, Bot. Reg. t. 980. i flonl ones ternatc, u|ip(,nnoit ovate, aeMilo. EfiUque aneoth, 

Spificiric CuARACTEfc.— Unarmed, smooth. Leaflets quinate, lower | length of stipe. [G. Don.) 

Description, &o.— An upright and rather stiff plant, growing about a foot and a half high, with stiff rose- 
coloured flowers. It is a native of Rio Janeiro, introduced in 1824. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's, and at 
Forrest's, Kensington. 


OTHER SPECIES OF ("LEOME. 

The following kinds, though some of them much hardier than those we have enumerated, are not in any 
nurseryman's catalogue ; hut we mention them in the hope that a demand may he created for them, in which 
case nurserymen will take care soon to procure the seeds. 


C. PUBESCENS, Sims. Bot. Ma//. i. 1h:)7. 

This species has white flowers, and bears some general resemblance to C. pmtaphylla., though it dillerH in 
botanical construction- Its seeds were sent to England from Paris, in 1815 ; but it is not known of what country 
it is a native. It is half hardy. 

C. SPECIOSISSIMA, Deppe. Bot. Mag. i. 1312- 

A splendid plant with bright rose-coloured flowers ; jierliaps the handsomest of all the species. A native of 
the country near Xalapa in Mexico ; introduced in 1829. It may bo treated as a common border flower, and it 
will ripen its seeds in the open air. 

C. MONOPHYLLA, Lin. 

A native of Ceylon, with yellow flowers, and greenish blue anthers. Introduced in 1769. 


C. TKTRANDRA, Banks. 

A native of New Holland, with yellow flowtjrs, which would probably prove hardy in England, but which is 
not yet introduced. 


C. VIOLACEA, Lin. 

A native of Portugal, quite hardy, introduced in J 776. The flowers are purple, spotted with yellow. 


C. ARABJUA, Lm. 

A native of sandy places in Arabia. Introduced in 1794. The flowers are white, with yellow veins, and 
tinged with purple at the extremity ; the fllaments are yellow. 

There are many other kinds of Cleome, all beautiful and well worthy of cultivation. They may all bo sown 
on a hotbed early in Spring, and planted out into a warm dry border about the middle of May. They will then 
flower splendidly, and ripen abundance of seeds. The seeds, as already observed, will keep well, and are Ihero- 
fore snitable for being sent from a distant country. 


M 
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CHAPTER X. 

MALESHERBIACE^. 

EMorriAL CHAiu 0 TEH.-~Calyx tubular, membraneoufl, inflated, 5- intervention of umbilical cords. Styles 3, filiform, very long, arising 
lobed. Lobes imbricated in SMtivation. Petals 5, alternating with the from distinct points of the apex of the ovarium. Stigmas clavate. 
segments of the calyx, persistent convulute in sestivation arising on the Fruit capsular, 1-celled, 3-valved, membraneous more or less, many- 
outsido of a short membraneous rim or corona. Stamens 6 or 10, secdod. Seeds attached by umbilical cords to placentas arising either 
pengynous. Filaments filiform, distinct or connected with the stipe of from the axis of the valves, or from their base. Testa crustaceous, 
the ovarium. Anthers versatile. Ovarium superior, stipato, 1-celled, brittle, with a fleshy crest, and no arillus. Embryo round, in the 
with the placentas at the base, firom which the ovules arise by the centre of fleshy albumen, with the radical next the hylum. — (G. Don.) 

GENUS I. 

MALESHERBIA, Huiz et Pavon. THE MALESHERBIA. 

Lin. Syat. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GBNPiRic CuaaacTBa. — The same as that of the Order. 

l.-«MALESHERBIA CORONATA, D. Dm. THE CROWNED MALESHERBIA. 

EiiaRaviwae.—Swect's Brit. Flow. Gard., 2nd Series, t. 167 ; and Leaves linear, sinuatoly toothed ; throat of the calyx dilated ; crown 
our^^. 3, in Plate 15. simple, toothed. — (G. Don.) 

Sptanc CHjjucTER.~Plant clothed with glandular pubescenco. 

Desobiption, &c.— A very singular and ornamental plant, a native of Chili at Valparaiso, raised from seeds 
brought ovej by Mr. Hugh Cuming, in 1832. The seeds are not common in the seed-shops, but they may be had 
from Mr. Charlwood, and at some other places. They should be sown in pots in light rich earth, in February or 
March, and placed in a hotbed ; and when they come up they should be transplanted several times into larger 
and larger pots, till the middle of May, or beginning of June, and then planted out into a rich, warm, and 
well-sheltered border, where, if allowed plenty of room, and occasionally watered, they will grow two feet or 
three feet high, and spread in proportion, flowering abundantly. 

2.— MALESHERBIA LINEARIFOLIA, Pair. THE LINEAR-LEAVED MALESHERBIA. 

Stnonymes.— - ? Gynoploura linoanfolio, Cno. P Malosherbia pani- Specific Ciiaiuctrii. — C lothed with glandular pubescenco. Leaves 

culata, (2). Don.) linear, toothed, stipulated at the base. Stipules tripartite. Throat of 

Enoeaviugs. Bot. Mag. t. 3362 ; and o\a fig. 4, in Plate 15. the calyx dilated. Ovarium subglobose.— (BTooiSr.) 

Descuiption, &c.-— a slender delicate plant, growing about a foot high, and bearing panicles of pale-blue 
flowers. It is a native of the Andes, whence seeds of it were brought by Mr. Hugh Cuming. It flowered, for 
the first time in Britain, in September 1834, in the Glasgow Botanic Garden, where it was kept in the green- 
house. From the mountainous situation, however, which it occupies in its native country, it would probably 
succeed well if sown in May in the open ground in the neighbourhood of London. We do not know where seeds 
are to be procured. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LINACEiE. 

EWOTUI CuBiCTifc-Sepali »-6. PoWi 3-5, hypogj-noui. Sum.™ 3-5, hyrojTDOM. comUii«d »t ttdHiMafc 
Cm-ule lfr«U.d. Cdl.2^«ri«l. 8.^,oomp™«od. 


GENUS 1. 

TJNUM, liaiik. THE FLAX. 

Lin. 8y»f. PENTANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 

OsHBKic Charactwu— Sepals 5, entire. Potah 5. Stamens 5. Stylos 5, rarely 1 or 8.-~(G. Don.) 


l.—LINUM USITATISSIMUM, Lin. THE COMMON FLAX. 

Enobavihos.-— E i^. Bot. 1. 1357, 2nd Edition, voLiii.,!, 453; and i linear acute, panicle corymbose. Sepals otite, acute, or mncronate, 
OMTfiff. 1, ill Plato Iv^. with scorious or niombranaccous roniyiiis. Petals mtliorcronated, three 

Specific CIuaracter. — Plant erect, glabrous. Leaves lanceolate or I times larger than the calyx.— (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — How Tiiany persons are there wlio wear linen, who have no idea of the simple beauty of 
the flower of the plant producing it. The common flax has largo clear blue flowers ; and where it is allowed 
room to spread, it makes a handsome plant. Tlie flax, though now found wild in Britain, is supposed to have 
been originally introduced from Egypt ; and it lias been in cultivation for its fibre from almost the earliest 
period of civilisation. When grown entirely for its fibre, the seeds are sown as thickly as possible, in order that 
the plants may be drawn up with long and slender stems, and have a fine fibre ; and this is the case in Holland 
and the Netherlands, where it is cultivated extensively. When it is grown partly for its fibre, and partly for the 
seed which is called linseed, and used to make linseed oil, to feed birds, &c., it is sown much thinner and 
encouraged to form a branching head. If the fibre he the solo object, the plant is pulled green and instantly 
tied in bundles^ which are placed in water to macerati^ ; but when the S(^ed8 arc thought valuable, they are 
suffered to ripen, and when the plant is pulled, the bead is drawn through an instrument like a rake, or ooarse 
comb, called a rippling machine, in order to separate the seeds from the stalks before they are laid in water. 
When the stalk is sufficiently decayed for the fibrous matter to be separated, it is what is called dressed ; that is, 
the fibre is separated from the woody part, which is called the harl, by scutching, and hacking or breaking, and 
heckling or combing. It is afterwards spun and woven into linen. 

When grown in gardens, the seeds should be sown as thinly as possible ; and when the plants come up they 
should be thinned out, so as to leave only three in a patch ; and these should stand at a sufficient distance 
asunder to allow them room to branch. The soil should be deep, rich, and rather stiff. 

m2 
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2.— LINUM VERTICILLATUM, Lin. THE WHORLED-LEAVED, OR ROMAN FLAX. 

Spsciric Cbaracter. — Leaves in whorls, linear-lanceolate, upper ones as well as the calyces villous.— (G. Gon.) 

Description, &c. — A pretty delicate little plant, resembling the common flax, but smaller in all its parts, 
and with very pale flowers, which are rather of a French grey than blue. The seeds of this species are more 
common than those of any other in the seed-shops ; and they require no particular care in their culture, except 
that they should be sown in rich loamy soil. Like all oily seeds they do not keep well, so should be used as soon 
as practicable after ripening. The plant is a native of Italy, near Borne ; and tho date of its introduction is 
unknown. 


3.— LINUM BERENDIERI, Hook. BERENDIER’S YELLOW FLAX. 


SYNONYMCi — L. Platzii, Hook. 

EwGRAViwas. — Bot. Mag. t. 3480 ; and our Jig. 2, in Plate 15. 
SpRciric CuARACTEii. — Steuis angular, numeroiia and branching. 


LeavoH alternate, linear and BUiooth, mucronato-acuminate, margin even. 
FloworB 8ul)-coryniboBc. Bracteas lanccolato-acuminate, bristly. Sepajis 
roughly serrulated at the margin. Capsules globose acute. — ( Hook.) 


Description, &c. — A very beautiful yellow-flowered flax, growing about a foot high. A native of Mexico, 
from which country it was sent by Mr. Drummond in 1035 to the Glasgow Botanic Garden. It requires a rich 
light soil ; and to blossom at its natural season, March, it should be sown the previous August or September, 
either in the open ground covered with litter, or in pots under glass. It succeeds very well, however, if sown 
in March or April, when it will blossom in August. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's, and other seed-shops, 
where it is frequently called a biennial, from the practice we have alluded to of sowing it in the autumn. 


OTHER SPECIES OF ANNUAL FLAX. 

The following species are all very ornamental ; and they arc all said to have been introduced, but we ao not 
know where seeds of them are to be procured. 

L. GALLICUxM, Lin. 

A native of France and Spain. A low-growing plant with yellow flowers. Introduced 1777- 

L. AUREUM, Walds el Kit. 

A very low plant, with golden yellow flowers, a native of Hungary. Introduced in 1820. 

L. VIRGINIANUM, Lin. 

A native of North America on dry sunny hills, with small pale yellow flowers. 

L. STRIATUM, Walt. 

A native of Carolina, with striped blue and white flowers. Introduced in 1817- 
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CHAPTER XII. 

cistacej:. 

huKMTUL Cma»actiii.— of five unequal sepals. Petals five. Btamens definite or indefinite, liffxigvnous. Capsule 3— fi-valvod . 

1— 5-celled, many-secdod. Placentas parietal. — (G. Don.) 

GENUS I. 

HELIANTHEMUM, To?/m. THE SUN- ROSE. 

Lin. SfjsL POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gbnkric Chaiuctkii.— Calyx of three equal sepals or of five unequal sepals. Capsule triquetrous, I -celled, S^vulvod, with a narrow dissepiment 

or a placontarious nerve in tho middle of each valve. — (G. Don.) 

HELIANTHEMUM GUTTATUM, Mill. THE SPOTTED SUN-HOSE. 

SYRomrMEB. — Cistus guttatus, Lin. C. acuminatus, Viv. liucai, 3-uervcd, villously-lmiry, up]>eriiiost ones allemate. RacoiueH 

EnoravinoB.— -E ng. Hot. 544, 2nd Edition, vol. v. t. 758 ; and loose, bractluss. Pedicels filiform, almost naked ; outer bo)ia1h cine 
o\xT fig. 7, in Plato 16. half shorter than the inner ones. — (G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — R ather hairy. Leaves opposite, sessile, oblong- 

Description, &c. — A very pretty little flower, almost the only annual of all tlu; extensive genus to which it 
belongs. There are several varieties of it, difiering very little from each other. It is a native of Ilritaiu and 
the whole of Europe; its seeds may be had in any seed-shop, and they may be sown in March or April. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


VIOLACE^. 

Essential Character. — Sepals 5, equal or unequal. Corolla spurred irregular flowers mi furnislu^d with uii a)»pcud»igo each, which are 
of 5 petals, regular or irregular. Stamens 5, porigynous. Filaments drawn within the 8i>iir. Capsule om»-cclled, threo vnivod, many- 
drawn out each into a scale beyond the anther; two of the filamentB in seeded. Placentas thret*. parietal — (G. Don.) 


GENUS I. 

VIOLA, Tourn. THE VIOLET. 

Lin. Syst. PENTANDllIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Calyx with unequal sepals, all drawn out at untenor anthers furnished wth long ^ 

the hose more or less into ear-liko appendages. Lower petal drawn triagonal. Valves ojiening vul j e us lei . 

out at the base into a hollow spur. Stamens approximate, the two 

1.— VIOLA TRICOLOR, Lin. THE THREE-COLOUKED VIOLET, OK COMMON HEARlSEAbE. 

, , 1 / fin 'O wlikh ore all old kinds, and to which may added many 

EK«BAT.H 0 ..-Eng. B«t. t. 1287, 2nd Edit. vol. «. t. ; and «... „„ „,ld by Mr. «cn, 

figs. 1, JJ, 4, 6, 6, and 7, in Plate 14. . . , i ■ i . Trafulirar straw colour and pun'^* > 

VAH1£TI1I».—Theae are very nmnerouB; amountin(t indeed to above Victoria with a white groiiu ' ^ Dowlemona «u|wrl. 

a thousand, most of which can scarcely be called varieties, as they are line eye Chimpauiee others, hut os fresh ones arc 

in fact hybrids between the annual species V. tricolor, and tho perennial yellow. o t lese mig i ‘ . | ^ jj^lo use to cnuinerBUi 

kinds V. grandifloro, V. altaica, V. amosna, &c. These hybrids partake brought forward every n , 

in so much of the character of V. tricolor, that they will all blossom them. Boinewhat fusiform. Stems branched, 

about two months after sowing their seed ; while they have so much of Specific haracter. deeply cronato. Stipulas run- 

the perennial about them, that they may be propagated by cuttings, &c., diffuse. owu ^r^nated. Petals incumbent, 

and thus kept alive several years. Among tho varieties now in cul- ciatoly-pinnati , wi obtuse not stretched out ; nectaries 

tiv.tion Allen-. John Bull {fy. 6), AU«,-. Minerva {fy. 5), with .bort cl.™ ; 

EnterpiiM (Jfy. 4), Fairbum’i Anna Maria (/Iff. 7), Brown’. Tiger, short. . s o ong ™1,J-1, are 

^JLL, &c._The SowerB of the .Hd Hearte^e coni^ of hve petals ; the two upper of wh^ - 

much larger than the lower onea, and of a different colour. The two upper petals are genera y p 
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three lower ones yellow ; the centre one being broader than the others, and streaked with dark brown. What 
appear to be the leaves, consist each of one long real leaf, and two deeply cut stipules. The stamens are very 
curiously formed ; they have no filaments, but two of them have long tails, and they are bXL bordered by a firinge of 
hairs. The style is short, fleshy, and funnel-shaped ; and at the top there is a hole, to which there is a small 
lip. The seed-pod is oblong, and when ripe, it splits into three parts to discharge the seeds. The root is carrot- 
shaped ; and if eaten, it acts as an emetic. 

This heartsease, notwithstanding its curious internal construction, is so small, so simple, and apparently so 
unpretending, that it is scarcely possible to imagine that the large and magnificent flowers now called Hearts- 
eases by florists, can have sprung from it. The cultivated heartsease,” Mr. Gorrio tells us, should have large 
and round petals, the flower forming nearly a circle, not much undulated ; the colours distinct and permanent ; 
the eye rather small, and not deeply pencilled ; the flower-stalk strong and straight ; and the stigma filling the 
open part of the eye.” (Gard. Mag, viii. p. 575.) Though this change is entirely the result of cultivation, it 
must not be supposed that the more circumstance of transplanting a wild heartsease into rich garden soil, and 
carefully watering it, &c., will at once change it into a florist’s flower. This is only the first step. Seeds are 
taken from a plant thus improved, and grown with great care ; and the largest and finest of the seedlings thus 
raised, arc selected to yield seed in their turn. Sometimes hybrids are raised by fecundating the stigma of one 
kind by the pollen of another ; and these plants generally possess, in a groat degree, the qualities of both parents. 
yiola grandijlora is frequently used for producing hybrids with the common heartsease ; and this species has very 
large flowers, which peculiarity is preserved in all its seedlings. V, amoena is another parent, with very large 
flowers, the upper petals of which are of dark purple, and the lower ones of a paler bluish tinge ; and all the 
hybrids raised partly from it, preserve these peculiarities more or less. The descendants of the common hearts- 
ease, have dark purple and bright yellow flowers ; and those of V, lutea are generally nearly all yellow, with 
blackish, branched radiating lines. The hybrids raised from V. altaica are of a very pale, yellowish hue ; and the 
petals are generally somewhat undulated at the margin : those from V, rothomagmsis or hispida are of a pale 
bluish lilac, and those from V, Ucolor are white, slightly veined with purple, and tinged with yellow at the base. 
All these kinds, of course, vary very much ; as these hybrids are made parents, in their turn, of what may be 
called sub-hybrids, and those again of others. The number of varieties of heartsease, it will thus be seen, may 
be said to bo unlimited. There are now above a thousand named sorts ; and more are being raised every year. 
The variety of forms and colours which appear in the plants raised from seed, is indeed so great, that few 
floricultural pursuits can be more interesting, than to sow a bed of pansies, and watch when they come up for 
the new varieties that may bo worth saving. Mr. Wells of Redleaf has a garden set apart for experiments of 
this kind ; and a year or two ago, he described to us with so much vividness the pleasure he took in looking over 
his beds for new kinds, that he made us long for a garden with sufficient space to follow his example. Even at 
Bayswater, however, in the gardens of our neighbour, Mr. Hopgood, who raises heartseases for sale, we have seen 
almost innumerable varieties. During the year 1838, we saw them splendidly in flower from March to October ; 
and we observed that some few flowers, hero and there, lingered through the winter of 1838-39. 

Geography and History. — The heartsease is a native of nearly all Europe and North America. It grows 
always in sandy loam, and generally in the headlands, and under the hedges in cultivated fields. A curious 
anecdote related of the first American botanist Bertram, bears reference to this habitat of the plant. Bertram 
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WM a (must, and one day while etanding on the headland in one of his fields, superintending some fuming opera- 
tions, which were carrying on in the centre, he gathered a heartsease which grew at his feet, and thoughtlessly 
began to pull off its petals, while he was speaking to his men. We have already mentioned that the stamens and 
pista of the heartsease are very curiously constructed ; the mass of stamens without filaments huddled together, 
looks something like the body of some small animal ; the two that are furnished with tails, resemble arms ; and 
the style with its round knob-like top, and the hole in its side, bears considerable resemblance to a bead. The 
curious appearance thus formed, caught Bertram’s attention ; and he took it home with him to examine it more 
attentively. From this slight circumstance Bertram became a botanist ; he gave up fanning to study physic, as 
being more congenial with his new pursuits ; he entered into correspondence With Linntmis, and all the first 
naturalists in his time ; and he died loaded with honours received from almost every scientific society in Eiiroi)c 

The heartsease, though long a favourite garden flower, was not valued by florists, till about 1810 or 1812, 
when the present Lady Monck, ‘‘ then Lady Mary Bonnet, had a little flower-garden in the grounds of her father 
the Earl of Tankerville, at Walton-upon-Thames. In this little garden was the figure of a heart, in which this 
amiable lady used to plant the varieties of Pansies, which she accidentally discovered growing in her father h 
garden. Aided by the industry and zeal of Mr. Bichardson, then, and still gardener at Walton, several pretty varii‘- 
ties were raised and transplanted to this little parterre.” — {Gard. vol. xi. p. 42?.) From this small beginning 

may be traced the rage which has since prevailed for cultivating this flower. Mr. Richardson Bor)n l>eoam(^ 
extremely fond of raising new varieties from seed ; and in the year 1813 or 1814, some of his now kinds attracted 
the attention of Mr. Lee, of the Hammersmith nursery. Mr. Leo instantly perceived the advantage that might 
be derived from the culture of this flower ; and a number of now and beautiful varieties wore soon raised in the 
Hammersmith nursery. Other nurserymen followed his example, and in the course of a few years, the hearts- 
ease took its place as a florist’s flower. 

The names of the heartsease are very numerous. Besides Heartsease and Pansy, by which names it is 
generally designated in books, it is called Herb Trinity, Love and Idleness, ±jove in Idleness, Live in Idleness, 
Kiss behind the garden gate, Tliree faces under a hood, Kit run in the streets, Call me to yon, Jump up and 
kiss me, Look up and kiss me, Pink of my John, Flower of Jove, Flamy, &c. The French call it Ilcrbe dc* In 
Trinity, and Pensee, which last name is no doubt the origin of our word, Pansy. The Sj)aniards also name it 
Yerba de la Trinidad. The Italians call it Little Flame, Winged Violet and Butterfly Violet (viola farfallaj. 
They also call it Mother and Daughter-in-law ; and this strange name accords with that given to it by the 
Gormans, who call it Step-mother. 

Culture. — It is the habit of the Heartsease to ripen a succession of seed during the whole* of its flowering 
season. As soon as the petals of a flower drop, its seed-pod swx'lls and ripens, while other flowers are expanding ; 
and thus the plant generally bears ripe fruit and flowers at the same time. The seed may bo sown of the 
common sorts in the common soil ; but for the finer kinds it is usual to make a bod in some shady part of tin- 
garden. The soil of this bed should be about eighteen inches deep, and it should consist of loam mixed with 
sand and vegetable mould, and highly manured. The seedlings will flower in about two months from the sowing 
of the seed, whether the time of sowing be autumn, summer, or spring ; and as soon as they have flowered, the 
plants should be all taken up, the best replanted eighteen inches apart, and the others thrown away. It must 
be remembered that though these plants are very liable to be scorched by the excessive heat of the sun, and 
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require constant watering, they are also very liable to be damped off by cold and wet in winter. It must 
therefore be contrived that the bed in which they are planted shall be well drained, and open to the east and 
west. The wild heartsease is quite hardy ; but the finer sorts, in proportion to the number of generations that 
they are removed from it, become delicate and liable to disease. 

The finest flowers are said to be produced by cuttings, taken off in spring, and grown rapidly so as to flower 
the same summer or autumn. These cuttings should be taken from the points of the shoots, cutting them off 
immediately below a joint. This is done with all cuttings, as it is from the joints or buds only that the young roots 
will grow. The end of the cutting must be made firm in the soil, to induce it to throw out roots ; and it must 
be covered with a bell-glass and shaded, to keep in the moisture and prevent too much evaporation by the leaves, 
which the cutting, having no roots by which it can imbibe a fresh supply, would be unable to support. For the 
same reason the cutting is deprived of the greater part of its leaves ; as every leaf presents a fresh surface for 
evaporation. The cuttings of heartsease should cither be struck (that is, induced to strike root) in silver sand or 
very sandy loam ; as soil of this kind by permitting the transmission of water through it, prevents stagnation, and 
consequently the lower parts of the stems from absorbing it to such a degree as to induce rottenness. As soon as 
the cuttings arc rooted they should be transplanted to the bed or border, and supplied with water, and shaded for 
a day or two till the roots become established. 

The finer kinds of heartsease are also propagated l)y layers. The operation t)f layering is performed by 
pegging down the young shoots, and covering them all but their points with rich mould kept moist. When the 
layers have rooted, they are divided from the parent plant and transplanted. The roots may also be divided 
into what are called slips, and planted in a shady border, the plants which have not yet flowered being preferred 
for this operation. 

In all cases where heartseases are to be transplanted, or cuttings or layers planted out, it should be done, If 
possible, in dull rainy weather ; and if this is impossible, the newly-transplanted flowers should bo well watered 
and shaded. Where new kinds are to be raised from seed, the seed should be gathered from those plants which 
producjc th(^ largest and handsomest flowers, and at the season when they blossom in greatest perfection ; and 
this season is usually from April till June, as the plants appear weakened by the heat of summer, and gene- 
rally produce smaller flowers in autumn. Though heartseases may be said to be in flower in favourable 
situations nearly all the year, they are only in full flower in two seasons — viz., from April to June, and from 
August or September till the setting in of the winter. 


2.— VIOLA LUTEA, Huds. THE YELLOW HEARTSEASE. 


Emoratinob. — Eng. Bol. t. 721, 2ii(l Edition, vol. ii. ; and our Jig. 
2, in Plate 14. 

SPECiric Character. — Root fibrous, slender. Stems triangular, 


simple. Leaves ovate-oblong, crenate, fringed. Stipulas palmatifid. 
Sepals lanceolate, acute. Petals wedge-shaped, with long distinct 
claws. Spur the length of the calyx. — (G. Dm.) 


Description, &c.— The flower is larger than that of V. tricolor j and is yellow marked with bla^ish, 
radiating lines : sometimes the upper petals are purple. It is a native of Britain, particularly of the mountains 
in Wales and Scotland. It is properly a perennial, but it has been introduced here ; because when raised from 
seed the young plants will flower almost as soon as those of the common heartsease — ^that is, in about two 
months after the seeds are sown. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


RESEDACEiE. 


SifBinnAit CHAEAenR«**-CAl 3 rx 4 — 6 ptrtod, or 5 -toothed. Potali 
4—69 open ia SBttiTmtioii, ungfukmlate, inBorted into the baie of a 
dilitod Stameni definite, 2 or 3 to each petal; hypogynoui. 


Stigma 3 — 4 lohed. Capiule inflated, trigonal ; plaeentaa parietal. 
Seeds cochleate. — (G. Don.) Thii order, and that of Violaeom^ 
according to the botanical arrangement, should precede Capparidneem. 


GENUS I. 

RESEDA, Lin. THE MIGNONETTE. 

Lin. Sysi. OCTO-POLYANDRIA. TRI-TETRAGYNIA 

Qewbiuc CEARACnou— Calyx of 4 — 5—6, narrow segments. Petals 4 — 6—6 cloven. Capsule bladdery, S— 4 homed, many-seeded.— (G. Don.) 

Description, &c.— This genus consists of numerous species, the most remarkable of which are the Weld, 
or Dyers Weed (Rmda luUola\ a British plant, used in dyeing yellow, and from which the colour called 
Dutch pink is made ; and the common sweet-scented Mignonette (Reseda odorata). 


1.— RESEDA ODORATA, Lin. THE COMMON, OB SWEET-SCENTED MIGNONETTE. 


into many club-shaped divisions ; the two lowest simple. Capsules 
3-toothed.— (G. Don.) 


Emoravieo. — B ot Mag. t. 29. 

SpKCiric Charactke.— Leaves lanceolate, bluntish, entire, or trifid. 

Calyx 6 -parted, equal in length to the petals, which are finely cleft 

Descbiption, &c.— The Mignonette, though called an annual, and always treated as such in this country, is 
in fact a shrub, and when carefully preserved through the winter, its stem hocomes woody. In this state, it is 
called the tree Mignonette, and is by many supposed to he a different species. Tliough its flower is by no means 
showy, it is a general favourite for its fragrance, and there are few flower-gardens in which it is not sown. It is 
a native of Barbary, where it has been found, by modem botanists, in the sands near Mascora, a fortified town of 
Algiers. It is also generally described in books as a native of Egypt, but on what authority is not known, as 
them is no record of its having been ever found wild in that country. Tlie earliest English writers who mention 
it (about the middle of the eighteenth century) call it the Egyptian Kocket. It appears to have been first 
brought from Barbary into Spain, from which country it was carried to the sotitli of Franw, and tlicnco to ans^ 
From Paris, its seeds are said to have been sent by Lord Bateman to Mr. Bateman, at Windsor, m 17 2, t o g 
it did not come into general cultivation till 1752, when seeds of it wore received by Miller, who wm t len c^ r 
of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, from Dr. Adrian Tan Boyen, of Leyden. From the Chelsea en i soon 
passed into those of the London florists, and the « fragrant weed," as Cowper calls it, soon **®*“““ “^Tferenoe 
The name of RtBeda is derived from the Latin reiedo. to calm, or appease ; and it is ‘ 

to the healing properties of one of the species. The name Mignonette is hteraUy httlo “ “ 

little wiled Le I. W ^ this flow, forms part of the arms of 

from an incident in the life of one of its descendants. The legend is that t e onn ^ 

addresses to a beautiful heiress, who trifled with his afiectioiis. and who had a depen en 

with the count. One evening, while walkmg in the garden, the hidias each cho«i aflower,and the heiress gs. 7 
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in its wild state it is considered a perennial, though it is treated as an annual in gardens. The whole plant 
yidds a faint musky odour when drawn through the hand. The white is a garden yariety, and is not found wild* 
The seeds of both kinds may be had at Lee’s, Hammersmith, and in most other seed-shops. 


2.-MALVA MAURITANIA. Lin. THE MAURITANIAN, OR IVY-LEAVED MALLOW. 

ENOR4TiiiOf.— Rrit. Flow. Ourd. t. 81. 

Spbcifio OBAKAOTBR.'^tem erect ; leaves 5*lobed, obtuse ; pedicels and foot-stalks smoothish. — (G. Lon.) 

Dbsobiption, &o.— a strong-growing plant, rising nearly six feet high, with pink, crimson, or deep purple 
flowers. A native of Italy, Spain, and Portugal ; introduced in 17flB by John, Earl of Bute* Its seeds may be 
procured at any seed-shop, and they may be sown in autumn, or in March or April. 


3.—MALVA CRISPA, Lin. THE CURLED, OR FRENCH MALLOW. 

Spscinc Oharaotbr. — Stem erect ; leaves angular, toothed, curled, glabrous ; flowers axillary, sessile. — (6. Lon.) 

DnsoBiPTiON, &0. — This is one of the oldest foreign Mallows cultivated in our gardens, as it is included by 
Tusser in his list of garden flowers in 1573. It grows about six feet high, with an erect and vigorous stem ; and 
its flowers are rather small and whitish, tipped with pale purple or rose-colour. The leaves are curiously curled 
at their margins. It is a native of France. Seeds may be procured in the seed-shops under the name of the 
curled mallow ; and they may be sown in the open border in April or May. 


4..-MALVA LIMENSIS, Lin. THE LIMA, OR BLUE MALLOW. 

Spiciric Cbaractbr. — Erect, loaves 7-lobod, wrinkled ; spikes axillary ; flowers leaning to one side ; carpels smooth. — (G. Lon.) 
Dbsobiftion, &c. — A rather small, but erect species, with spikes of blue flowers. A native of Peru, 
introduced in 1768. This is a very ornamental species, but we do not know where seeds are to be procured. 


OTHER SPECIES OF MALLOW. 

The following species, though introduced, not being common in the nurseries, wc have not thought it 
necessary to enter into details respecting them. 

M. AMERICANA, Lin. 

A very pretty species only a foot high, with yellow flowers ; a native of the West Indies, introduced in 1766 

M. MAREOTICA, Le/. 

A native of Eg 3 rpt, introduced in 1822 ; growing 2 feet nigh, and with red flowers. 

M. CAROLINA, Lin. 

A trailing species, with red flowers ; a native of Carolina, introduced in 1723. 

To these may be added M. strieta^ the Upright Mallow, and M. Hupanica^ the Spanish Mallow ; thougli 
neither of them possess any remarkable beauty in their flowers. 

There are many other annual species of Mallow, but none of them are worth cultivating. 
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GENUS 11. 

MALOPE, Lin. THE MALOPE. 

Lm, Syst. MONADELPHtA POLYANDRIA. 

Qnimo CH4fc4CT«R*---CWyx girded bye 3-leaved iavolucmm ; leaflets cordate ; oarpela numerous, l-ieeded, ditpoeed into a head.— (C3. Don.) 

Dbsoription, &o.— The genus Malope differs from the genus Malva principally in the shape of the capsules^ 
and the manner in which they are disposed. In the Malva they unite so as to form a flat oapsule^ but in the 
Malope they form a close, aggregate head, resembling that of the rasplierry. The flowers of the Maloiie are 
generally larger and mote showy than those of the Malva, and the texture of their petals is softer and more 
transpar^t ; whence the name of Malope, from a Greek word signifying tender. 


-MALOPE TRIFIDA, C<nu THE TRIFM) MALOPE. 


Vawstibb.— M. t. 2 alba, Dec. ha* vhitc flowers. M. t. 3 gran- 
difiora, Syn. M. grandiflora. Hort., ha* very large roso-colourod 
flowen, 


Plate lb. of the wlitt© floworetl variety ; and our fig. 4, in Plate 1(5, 
and Paxt. Mag. of Bot. vol.i. p. 177, of Malope grandiflora. 

Sarciric CM4aacT*R.— ‘Ijcavci throo'nervod, ttlfld, toothed, glabrou* ; 


"^oiUTniM.— 8wMt’« Brit Plow.Otrd. t. 153 ; aru fig. 2, in i lol*. nciimiuniwl. l>«ilui.rie« Mlllwy, onn-floweiwl.— (C. -Do--) 

Dhscbiption, &c.— The common M(Uope trifida is rather a low-growing plant, seldom exceeding a foot in 
height, with very brilliant and glossy dark rose-coloured flowers. The stems arc slightly angular and furrowed. 
The leaves are cordate, and very sUghtly three-lobed. The peduncles, or flower-stalks, are tinged with pun'lf, 
and the calyx is surrounded by a large involucre, consisting of threw cordate leaflets, united at the base. This 
leafy involucre distinguishes both the flower and the capsule of the Malope at first sight from those of all the 
kinds of Malva. The cone-like shape of the capsule is also very distinct from the round, flat ohoos..-B of tlie 

The large-flowered variety, »--ts its name, for the flower wo have figured, which 

we had from Lee's nursery, is only about the average sise. 'Hie plant also grows throe feet or four fiwt high 
In the summer and autumn of 1838, an immense quantity of Mal^ve .jrand^a was growing m the nursery of 
Mr. Forrest, at Kensington, where its magnificem flowers produced an effect quite doling to the eye. -The 
white-flowered variety, on the contrary, has rather small and very delicate flowers ; and it doe. not grow higher 

than the specie. -a t„ be a native ol IWl.ary, introduced in 1806 ; but in the plant catalogue 

Mdbpt trifida » gene y „ introduced in 1806, from the Mauritius, by 

of Mr. Masters, of Canterbury, it ,s ^ted ^t is 
the writer's &ther."-(Hort. Duro., 3rd edit. p. 119). It net known y 

^ ...a I, 

distuibing the roots. 
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weak, and if not supported will lie on the ground. The leaves are broad and three-parted, whence the specific 
name of trionum. The capsules are inflated, and it is from them that the epithet bladder is applied to the plant. 
KiUmia is from the Arabic name of the mallow. This species is a native of Italy and Camiola ; it was first 
called tlio Venice Mallow, or Good-night-at-Noon, in allusion to the short duration of its flowers, which were 
supposed to drop exactly at noon. It is mentioned by Parkinson and Gerard ; and as the latter speaks of it in 
the first edition of his Herbal as well known, it must have been introduced some years before 1596. The culture 
is very simple, as the seeds may bo sown at any time when the ground is not hard with frost, and the plants 
will not need either thinning out or tying up, as they look best sown thickly, and with their stems lying on the 
ground. Seeds are common in every seed-shop. 


2.— HIBISCUS AFRICANUS, Thun. THE AFRICAN BLADDER KETMIA. 


SvKoNYifB. — Hibiscus voiicarius, Cav., II. Trionum, var. africunus, 
Mill. Did. 

Enoiutinu. — O ur^^. 1, iu Plato 16. 


SpKciFic Character. — Lcryos toothed, lower ones undiTided, upper 
onoH 5.clcft, with oblong, blunt lobes. Calyx inflated, membrana- 
ceous, full of nerves..— .(G. Don.) 


De8ckii*tion, — ^Tbis very beautiful flower is so superior to the common Bladder Ketmia, that it has 
nearly superseded it in gardens. Tlio petals are of a very pale yellow, or rich cream-colour, and the blotch at the 
base of each is of a very rich reddish-brown. The species is a native of Africa, particularly near the Cape of 
Good Hope, where it is a shrub. It was first introduced in 1713, and has been frequently lost to our gardens, 
from its inability to ripoii its seeds without abundance of heat. The last date given for its re-introduction is 
1826. It requires a light sandy soil ; and when it comes up, it may cither be thinned out and tied up, or left to 
flower 08 it grows, like H. trionum. Mr. I<\>rre8t, of the Kensington Nursery, has a variety with larger flowers 
than the species. 


GENUS V. 

PALAVIA, Cav. THE PALAVIA. 

Lin. Syd. MONADELPlUA POLYANDRIA 

Generic Character.— Calyx naked, 5*cleft. CarpoU capsular, uuuicruuH, ]-»eedod, disposed into a head without any order.— (G. Doit.) 

1. — PALAVIA RHOMBIFOLIA, Graham, THE RHOMBOID-LEAVED PALAVIA. 

fiNaRATiMOi.— Dot. Reg. t. 1375; Dot. Mag. t. 3100, and onx fig. I lately-pilose on the veins, shorter than the peduncles. Stipulea owl- 
3, ill Plato 16. slia^ied, ciliated, green. Petals obovately cuneated, obltquoly-enuugi- 

SrEciric Character. — Leaves rbomboidal, lobatcly-crcnate, stel- | natc. Peduncles longer than the leaves.— Don.) 

Description, &c.— A little delicate plant, with a flower of no great beauty, resembling a common Mallow. 
It is n native of Pom, near Lima, from which country, seeds were sent sent homo by Mr. Cruickshanks in 1830. 
It requires a warm situation and a light sandy soil ; and its flowers, though short-lived, are produced in great 
abundance. Seeds may be procured in any of the London seed-shops. 


OTHER KINDS OF PALAVIA. 

There are two other kinds of Po/ntiui, both natives of the sandy plains near lama. One of these, P. mo$ckata^ 
has yellow flowers, turning purple as they fade ; and the other, P. haa amRll red flowers. Both are 

said to have beon introduced, but we do not know where seeds of them are to be procured. 



OF ORNAMKirrAL ANNtALS. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

LYTHUAKACE.*:. 

B)«iximAL CK 4 EACTnu*-^lTX tubulw, libbed, the linuMe between below the peuU, vxhAble in number. C'xpiute roveretl by the tube uf 
the lobet eometime* lenglbened out into tho other lobe*. PeUlt 4 — 6 . iheoalyx, l-cellwl, pUi'enu mitrel.— .( Ct. Dm.) 
ioeerted into the tube* of the call's. Htanieni inserted in the tube 

Description^ &c. — T he order Lpthmraeea contains several interestinj^ plants, and among others, the Henna 
(l^w$onia inertnu)^ so much used by ladies in tho East, the LagerstreennaH, or Pride of India, auti the plant 
supposed by some to be? the Rosewood of eoininere<\ Phtffoealpmna flarihnndi. Tltt' only genera eontaining 
annual flowers art} Lyi/i rum and Cup/tm. The annuals in iht' first geiiUN an* wild Hritisli phuita, and only 
those belonging to the genus Cuphea an? cultivated in gardens. Even these plants art* by ni> iiicatis beautifnl, as 
they have all that peculiarly dark reddish and yet blackish purple, which has madt* Hit* tiaiiie tif tho «>rder be 
tlerived from the word /ylArtm, black Idood. 


GENUS 1 

CUPHEA, Janp THE ClTPllEA. 

f An, Spat. l>OI)KC.\NI)HIA MONOGYNIA. 

CirNRiiir ('HARACTEa. — Calyx tubular, 12-toothcd. Petal** b — 7, uitc(|ual. Stauiotu 1 1 — 14, nirrly It T, unr<|ual, iiiacrtwl iti llio uriHru of llir 

calyx. (’a|n»ulc I — 2-ccllrd.— ( fJ. /hm.) 

Descuiption, dec. — The jilnnts composing the genus Cupht'u were Kt*paratt*d fnuii those fonuitig the gitnus 
Lythruin^ chiefly hecausc tin* fonntT have a tubular calyx and tmt^tpial pt^tals, while the latter have not a tuhiilar 
calyx, and the petals are equal. There is likewise a tliffert'iiee in the Ktiinions, and in the capsule. 

1 — .CrPI!P:A vise OSISSIMA. ./mv/, VKIIY ( LUIMY CPPIIKA. 

SvNONVMRa. — Lythnirn jMstiolatuui, Lin. I.. CtipiM a Iah. fil < imbiMi fm , l»ih|»nl. |•<^li*^latl^ nvaltv Uurrolalfl, raibor 

Knoravisos. — H rit. Flow. t. (iO ; and *oir fig. *2, in j •c:ibr«*uii. Flower* |H»din llmr, wditurt. ilrflcxnl. Calyx fi loolbrd, 

Plate 17. 1 ci*»ilM’4) with ci.'iriiiiiy ili>ui.. P«'taf» (*, uiicijiial, — (f*. Dim.) 

SpKciric Character. — Stem erect, branched, cltith<*«l v *tli clatnniy 1 

DFJtCKiPTioN, &c. — An erect plant, growing from a fo<»t lt» eighteen inches high, with a tlark puqile and 
pale dull purple flowers. The stem is bram heel, and the whole plant is cov»?re«l wuth elammy hairs. Tin; flowers 

liegin to appear wdieii the plant is not abovt six inches high, and as it coiitiiiueH growing, the flowers continue 

expanding. It is found wild in America, from Itraxil to Pennsylvania, in humid shady pliM cs. It was iutrodueod 
in J776- Tlie seeds an' generally raised on a hotbed, and planti^d out into a moist shatly hord(?r in dune; or 
they may Ik* sown in the op<*n air in April. 

2.~CfTHEA PROCCMBENS, THE PRGCIJMBENT UUPHKA. 

Kncravimo*. — B ot. R«^. t. 182. C'«lyx rlollied with clxmmy b»if«, uwUied. PtfUlt 6, o1ki '*U!, two 

BpEciric CoARACTia.'- Skiu uuur^t^nU Branchc* |irocunibr.rii, ; hirvcr ihRn the reH. Tbr two UrEnt «tarnrii« •!« woolly 1 the 

clothed with cUmmy hain. Leave* oppoiite, on thort petiol<'«, ovate. > anther*. — (G. Don.) 
lanoeoUt«, rather hiapid. Flower* pedkeUate, •oliiary. dt-ilexcd. 

Dbecription. &c.— T he petals of the flowers are rtKHi-coloured, and the calyx it of a reddish purple, or ratlier 
lilac tiiigey tipped with green. The stem is slender, and it is covered with a pnrptiab pubesceiioe ; it is only 
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partiy prooumbent. The flowen are numeroiia, loose, and terminating the stem and branches in leafy racemes. 
The species is a native of Mexico, and was first raised in Europe by Professor Cavanilles. in the garden of the 
Huen Rotiro. at Madrid. It was afterwards grown in the Berlin Botanic Garden, whence it was sent both to the 
Botanic Garden, Chelsea, and to the Fulham Nursery, in 1816. The seeds should be raised on a hotbed in 
April, and the young plants planted out into a moist, rich, shady border, in June. 


3.— CUPHEA LLAVEA, Have et Uxarm. LA LLAVE'S CUPHEA. 

Enoravimw. — B ot. Reg. 1. 1386; and our 1, in Plate ) 7. foliacoouH, erect. PetalM two, ubovate, large, the rest abortive. 

HpEciric Craractu. — Stemn nutnoroua, hispid. Branches ascend' j Stamens olevcn»_(G. Don.') 
ing. Leaves almost sessile, ovaUvlanceolato, strigoso. Pedicels inter- j 

Dksoription, -The petals of the flowerH are of a dark scarlet ; the cal 3 rx has a greenish front, and the 
hack and throat are pinkish. Three of the stamens arc very long. Only two of the petals are conspicuous, the 
others lieiiig so small as to bo scarcely visible. The stems are numerous, erect, taper, and about a foot and a half 
high. It is a native of the mountains of Central Mexico, when? it was discovered by La Llave flowering in 
March and April. It was introduced into England by Mr. Aekennaim ui 1829, who gave the seeds to Mr. Tate, 
in who8(i nursery they flowered the following August. It is properly a perennial ; but as it will not live through 
the English winter in the ojieii air, it does best treated as an annual. It may either In? sown in a hotbed in 
Febniary, and planted out in May, in which case it will flower in Juno, or bo sown in the open air in April, when 
it will flower in August. 

4.— CUPHEA LANCEOLATA, AH. THE LANCEOLATE-LEAVED CUPHEA. 

SvNONYMK. — NilciioidoB, JIoTi. | Ll'nvcft oppowte, on jihort |>ctioleH, lanuculaU!, rather pilose. Flowers 

Enoim VINOS.— Brit. Flow. Oard., 2nd Her. t. 402 ; Floral (.’a hi not, I pedicellate, solitary, doflexod. (\-i1yx ht^set with clammy pili, 6- 
vol. ii. p. HJl ; and ouvfijj. 3, in Plate 17 | tiiothed. Petals (», obovato, two ot which are larger than the rest ; the 

HpKcinr Charactkk. — H toni erect, clotlicd with ohuuniy puheaeoiieo. ! two lunger stuinuns arc woolly heyond the anthers. — ( G. Don.) 

f)E8<uiii*TioN, &c. — The whole plant is clothed with soft, clammy, purple hairs, tuid it has a jiowerful 
fi’agranee : the steni is erect and branched, with ascending liranches. I’hc leaves are lanceolate, and pale green 
on both sides. The root is fibrous. The flowers are solitary ; the ])etalsare of a very dark black -blood colour, with 
white elaws, and tlie calyx is greenish. The flower is certainly much handsomer than that of any other kind of 
CupfuHi; hut still it is more curious than beautiful. Cuphai lanceolata is a native of Mexieo, and was first introduced 
hy Mr. Anderson, Curat<»r of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, in 1796 ; it was, however, soon after lost, till it was 
n*-introduccd about 1836, hy Messrs. Osborn, of tbe Fnlliam nursery, who received the seeds from Messrs. Bootb, 
()1 Hamburgh. It was first supposed to b(? a stove plant ; but the sjiecimeu from which our plat(* was taken 
grow’ in the open border in the Fulham nursery, without the slightest protc'ctiou. The culture is the sanu; os th,at 
of the other 8])ecios. 

OTHER SPECIES OF CUPHEA. 

There are several other annual species of Cuphea, mostly natives of Mexico, which have not yet been intro- 
duced ; but which, from the descriptions which have been given of them, appear well deserving of introduction. 
Though not at all sliowy, tliey are curious ; and though natives of a warm climate, they are found to succeed 
Iierfectly well in the open air in Britain. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

FICOIDE.*. 

RiMPrruL CsABAinva. — 8ep«l» <lefliut«, combiodd at thoir baaei. | g)’nou». Omiuui inferior or iuperior. fltifntM die- 

Petals indefinite, rarelj wanting. Stanieiu numerous, distinct^ pen< I tincu Capsule dekisciug In a steUato numner at apex-«--{CJ. Dim,) 

GENUS I. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, Lin. THE FIO MARIGOLD. 

Lin. A>ar. ICOSANDRIA TETRA-POLYGYMA. 

Gnunuc CHanAcran.— -C'alyx of A, rarvlt of 2-- 8 acpala. PctaU i along %Pi(ii i la* {letMip. ('apsulr uluaie to thr r«l>«,froUi four to inMuy-^ 
indefinite, linear. Stamen* indefinite, inaerttHl in the top of the calyx | celled, ('ol)a many M'e4lod.'~-( Don.) 

Dbsoription, Ate. — ^Tho name of Mesetiibryanihonuiiu is di'rivod from mid-day, and antM^m 1 on^ a 

flower ; and this name admirably expresses ibo habit of the plantn. Thoir flowers siroin to livt> only in Uie sun. 
When the »uu withdraws its bt'ams, they close their )>etals, and only expand them in the brilliant li^hl trf n 
summer's day. “ 1 scarcely know a mon* intt'Tcsting sight,** says Dr. Lindley, in his adiniralrlo /.or/iW /fofnn^v, 
*^than in a summer’s day, after a storm, to watch a bush of this genus, which has thrown its tveak tndliiig anus 
over a piece of rock, and which lenns forward to the south, os if to caitdi tlio earliest influence of the biuuiis it loves 
so well. YVhilc the sky is darkened by clouds, all its hlossoius an* shut up so closely, that one would liardly 
suspect the bush of lx*ing more than a tuft of leafy branches, with sonm withennl or unoxpanded hlossfuiis Hcatt4*ri*ii 
over them. But the moment that the bright rays of the sun Iwgiii to play u|>oii the flowers, the Mci'in* changes 
visibly lioncath the eye ; the iwtals slowly part, and unfoM th(‘ir shiniiig surfaettN, of almost metallie hrillium^y, 
to the sunbeams, and in a few ininuU's Ih?coiih‘ h(» many living stars, ofUsn of the most gorgeous tints, and m«» 
entirely hide the leavt«, that scarcely a truce (»f them is visilde, while tin* wliolct bush has hurst into a lda»- of 
glittering s[)leiidour. In this case, the phenomenon de|K*nds on a Mpei'ifie irritability ,»>f the petals, the eause of 
which is one of thorn* inscrutable mystericN that the liiiiitt*d facultii*B of man are incapable of )K*nt^trating ; but in 
the fruit, there is an interesting phenomenon of another kind, tlie eauw* of which is more easily (!xplatiiu<i. The 
seed-vessels of the Fig Marigold, prodiu’ed in the sandy deserts of Houthern Africa, fall off when ri|K?, and are 
driven about by tin? wind. If they wore to (.jM*n during the* wet season, or in wot pla<‘.eH, the iu?eds would fall out 
and perish, for it is only in a dry soil that the) .tr< capabh* of vegetating. Natun.*, therefore, giv<*s this plant tlie 
power, by virtue of its hygrometrical quality, •>i k«‘ej>ing the sewl-vesw*! fast shut up while expiised to datn]> ; and 
it is only when it finds itself in a dry station fit for the disHiunination of tlu' wsmIh, that the valves c<intract and 
ojien sufficiently to allow the latter to liscapc.** — (/.WiV Jiotany^ vol. ii. j». G4.j The fruit of the Mosembryan- 
themum is shaped like a fig, and is eaten by the llottcmtotH ; henc** the nariKr of Fig Marigold. The leavim are 
extremely suooulent, and those of some of the species are eaten. The M<*seifibryantheriniinH are nearly all natives 
of the hot sandy plains near the Cape of Gfsid Hope. 

1.~.MESEMBRYANTHEMIJM POMERIDIAMJM, Lin. THE LARGE Y ELLGW-FLOWEREU 
♦ FIG MARIGOLD. 

EiioaAvnfo«.-^Bot. Hag. t. 540 ; and our Jig. 6, in PUt« IB. I nearly ditUnct. 8t«nii«, podunclr*. rimI ralyiM, b«ity. tvtali ilwirO-r 

Svacinc CMAmunwu— L orvor broRd-Uoceolmto, fUt, finootb, dlimtcd, ( thsu the calyx. 12.— {C. 

DncRiPTiON, Acc.-^One of the most splendid of this beautiful trilie of flowers. The broad, thick, flesiiy 

o2 
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leaves^ and large sun-like flower«| produoe a meet striking effect. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
was introduced in 1774, by Mr. Masson* who brought many plants from that colony. The seeds should bo 
sown on a hotlied in March or April, and the young plants planted out in June, into a dry sandy or gravelly 
soil, in the open ground, or on rockwork. The plants thus treated, and allowed plenty of light and air, will 
prodiMM^ a profusion of flowers, which, from their size and brilliant colour, will have a dazzling effect, and will 
ripen seed abundantly. This species requires to be planted in the open ground, as it never flowers well in a pot. 


2.— ME8EMBRYANTHEMUM CRYSTALLINUM, Lin. THE COMMON ICE-PLANT. 

Sritc’JFic Chaiucter.— Plant diffuMily |iroruinbeiit, hci'baceouv, ‘ plant ap)a:Rr tw if covered witli ice. Loavoi ovate, alternate, ttem- 
covorod with large glittering papula; on every jMirl, which niakoK the j clamping, undulated. Klowors axillary, almost tajssilc. — (G'. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this s])ocies arc white, and they an; neither so large nor so showy as those 
ol M. pimwridianum. The ice plant is, however, remarkable for tlie little globular protuberances, or rather 
blisters, flllod with a soft, watery matter, which glisten ovit the whole plant, and make it look as though it were 
covered with ic(j. Die plant is procuiuhent. This 8j)ocies is a native of Europe, as well as Africa ; for it is found 
on the sandy shores of Greece, near Athens, and in the (’aiiary Isles. It was introduced in 177«^' Its culture is 
nearly the saiiio os that ol M . poinendianuvn.^ though it dexjs not succeed so well in the oj>en border, very frequently 
failing to produce flowers. Sonic jx^rsoiis account for this, by supjMJsing that thert^ are two varieties of this 
sjKxjics, one a biennial, which is the true M. crpstallmum, and the other an annual, which is called by Haworth 
M. glacudo. Tin* best way is to grow tin) plant in very jioor soil, or on rockwork, wdiere its glistening leaves 
and starry flowers produce a very good elfeet. 


3. — .MKSEMBRYANTHKMCM PINNATIFIDUM, Lin. THE PINN ATIKID-LEAVED ICE PLANT. 

Enokavino. — liot. Mag. i. (>7. 

SpEcirit: CIUKACTER. — SuauB diiruHti. Loavv^^ ujjpoMti-, obhuig, liluutly pnmatilid, papulouc, IVtaih Hhoruu than the calyx.— ((.*. Dm.) 

Description, Arc. l*erha])s the least beautiful of this showy family of [ilants. Tin? leaves are what is some- 
times called liddle-shaped, and though eovored with icy glohuK's. tht*yhave nottlie brilliant glistening appearance 
of*tlK)He of the common iee-plant. The flowiTs art' yellow, hut small, aud produced in the forks of the brandies ; 
the stems are reddish. The plant is a nativi' of tlie Cape of Good llo]>e ; but it is said to be found also in Chili. 
It was introduced in 1774. 

4 . — MESKMUKYANTHEMIJM TRICOLOR, WiUd. THE THREE-COLOURED OR PURPLE-EYED 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 

Knoravinos. Rot. Mag. t. 2144 ; and owxjUj. 0, in Plot»’» 18. j broadest at tho obtuse, rather scabrous from }mpulffi. Flowers 

Synonymk. — M. l*yn»i>euin, var, roseum, Dec. M. roseum, Hmv, \ |Hjd\iiu*ulate. LoU's of calyx 5, oblong, one of them very long. 

SpBeiFic (huKACTKH. — Plant almost steniless. Ix'aves linear — (f»- Don.) 

Description, &c. — A very small species with scarcely any true stem, and deriving nearly all its height from 
the long upright footstalk of the flower. The jietols ore pink, becoming whitish at the Ijpe, and the anthers are 
of a very dark purple, almost black. It is not known exactly of what country it is a native, but it is supposed 
to come from the Cape of Good Cape. Seeds of it were sent by M. Otto, of Berlin, to Mr. Anderson of the 
Clidsea Botanic Garden, about 1828. 
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OTHER SPECIES OP ANNUAL MESEMBRYANTUEMUM. 

The» «« n»«y other «peci« of annuAl « book. ; but w wo know nothing of 

them ex^ their qwcrfio clu«ctens we h.ve not thought it nm^ to give oven their ,u««ee. The eoiour. 

of them flower, nn. rt.Ud to be purple, white, row^colour, «d yellow ; m.d m«.y of Utem me wud to h.ve been 
introduced. 


CIIAPTKK XVTII. 


IH)RTULA( E li. 


Ewientul CHAfucTEM. — Calyx u.Mially of imto EcfiaU. I*otalN 
uiually 5, Beldom mort* or Icm. Starnetit variable in number, |icn- 
gyuoufl. Antben appeodiculatc. Stylo one. Stigma* many. Cap^ 


(,.* » l„l or 3 v.l»o,. PlM,nu r«inna. 

wiugwl.— (f;. /ion.) 


DBS('Rii*TioN, &c. — Succulent plants, many of whicli have thick, flosliy leaves, and bri^dii-colourtHl flowers. 
Some of the kinds, however, are British weeds, such an* the wah r-cliickwinHi, ami the common purslane, the 
hitter of which was formerly eaten as a salad. All the plants helon^nn/r to this ordtir tlirive buit in hot dry 
oxpoeed places. The only genera that contain omaiiiciital annuals oni Calundrinia and Claytonia. 


GENUaS I. 

CALANDRIMA, Kunth. THE ( A LANDRINI A. 

Lin. f M M )K( A M IK I A M (>N( K . V \ I A 

OsNsme CuARACTKH. — C.'ilyx ‘i-iKirtod. iViaU 3— .5, fret* or latlicr counuto «t ilo baitc .SUiiniiUR I— l/i. Stylr out , vitiy bIiuM, in|MiriiU> 
at the ajM’X. I.oIich cUvate. (.'upMtlii .’l-\;tlv« «l, Stfiln wiiiglt’*n. — (C /ion. » 

Description, fkc, — The uruamental sfKJcies belonging i<» gtunis are iiMstly natives tif Soutli America, and 
like the mignonette and many other plants, sliruhby there, though in Britain tiicy arc tn*ated as amnials. There 
are some of the South American sfiecies that are positively annualH, as they can never Is* preserved through the 
winter; and this is also the case with C. Mf/erioMo, w'liich is a native of North America. A great degntc of 
confusion exists os to the names ; tlia Calandrinias of the Bot. Mag. I>eing ipiit4^ dilfcrent from those Is^aring the 
same names in the London gardens, and figured hy Dr. Lindh^y in thi; Bot. Reg. We, however, have adoptiwl 
the names and descriptions given in the latter work. Tha name of Calaridrinia was givi.ui to this genus hy Kunth, 
in honour of L. Calandrini, an Italian Ixitanist, wh(» lived in the t»egi]iuiug of the eightisuitli i:entury. 


1.--CALANDRINIA PILOSIUSCULA, THE IIAIHY ( ALANBRINIA. 

SYiioMYMn.«~.Talinium dliatum, //oo/r. T. lineitre, Hoff. Calart- | liiuHr.tjMituUu-. raibrr pibsMs, iVdicvU axillary, J •Soirfftisi, 

drinia compretaa, iS)cAra<f. C. tonella, J!/(m>/i Mid ylmA. ■ iath« i adiiati!' lo thr floml Iravi ii, coSktituting a tinmnai or •tjb. 

^Psciric CiiARACTtK. SUsmR ertictikb, anut^^lar, ratbor pilotc. ' torniiuai (lanicU*.— f*. f/on. » 

Description, &c. — This was the first species of the genus known in England ; and it was introdueifd under 
the name of Talinium ciliatuin ; the difference indeed betwofjn the two genera is very slight, the principal distinc- 
tion being, that the style in Calandrinia is very short, while in Talinium the style is filiform. The hairy Calan- 
has small flowers of a purjdish crimson. Its stem is short, and partly procumbent, and its leaves arr; long 
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and narrow. It is a native of Chili, from which country seeds of it were received in 1823 by Mr. Place, and by 
him presented to the London Horticultural Society, in whose garden it flowered for the first time in 1824. The 
seeds were sown in a hotbed in March, and transplanted into the open ground at the beghiinng of May ; the 
flowers began to appear early in June, and continued till destroyed by the frosts of autumn. It requires a 
hot, dry, sandy situation, and it is admirably adapted for rookwork. Seeds may be procured in any of the 
seed-shops. 

2.— CALANDRINIA 8PECIOSA, Lindl. THE SHOWY CALANDRINIA. 

Knuravinob. — Hot. Reg. t. I5J)8 ; and ant fig. 1, in Plate 18. | Flowers racemose, jHidicols and bnetoas very short. Petals longer than 

SrrciFic Character. — GU brous, diffuse. Loaves spatulate, acute, | the calyx.-*^ Lind/.) 
rloMgatod and narrowing at the base, so og to ajipear pctiolatod. t 

Dkhcription, dec.— Few flowers have a more striking effect than this little Calandrinia with its brilliant 
dark crimson or rather maroon -(jolourcd flowers, peeping out from its thick bed of leaves. Hiero was a large bed 
of it in Mr. Ilopgood's garden in the summer of 1838, which in the morning presented as rich a mass of flowers 
and lt?avo8 as could well bo imagined, but by four o'clock every little flower was closed. With the exception of 
the early closing of the petals, this species deserves to bo generally cultivated, as nothing can exceed the rich 
velvety look of the flowers. [t is quite hardy, a true annual, and ripens its steeds in great abundance. It is a 
native of Northern California, whence its seeds wore sent home in 1832 by Douglas. It should be sown in dry 
and exposed situations, wIkto it cjvn have abundance of light and heat ; as the situation in which Douglas found it 
was a hot, dry hank. U requires vciry little water, and flourishes best in weather when most other plants are 
burnt up. It is well adapUid for rockwork. It may be sown twice ; in March or April to flower in May and 
June, Jind in May or June t(> flow(T in August and September. Seeds may had in all the seed-shops, 

llu; plant figured under the name of Calandrinia Speciosa, in the Hot. Mag., t. 3379, bears more resemblance 
to C. grafulijlora than to the jilant described in the B<»t. Reg. as C. specutaa. Sir W. J. Hooker states that he 
ree(?ived it under the name of C, npeciosa from the Epsom nursery, and that ho does not know its native country ; 
it is probable that it is a native of Chili, like the other species of the genus which it resembles, but from its 
woody stem and general appcaranci? it is quite evident that it cannot he the Californian annual described above. 

a.— CALANDRINIA ARKNARIA, Hmk, et ArmU. THE SAND CALANDRINIA. 

F.NGRAViNa»v. — Hot. Reg. t. Ui05 ; am! inw fig. 3, in Pint*' 18. aiinple nr bmnchrtl, RuceiuoB coryuibootr ; and pedicel* a little longer 

Sm;iKU’ Character.— Plant gluueouH. Stems uumrruus^pnmtrate, than the hiacteaa. Bractoas oval, membranouf, pointed by a dark 
lubi’tiuB, leafy. Ijoaves linoai' Common (wduiicle terminal, naked, puqde branched middle nerve. Seedf glabron*.-.^ G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A little WH?ody-looking flower, only remarkable for the curious markings of its calyx and 

hrartcas. It is a native of the sandy plains near Valparaiso, wdieiice it was introduced by Mr. Hugh Cumming 

in 1R33. It is quite hardy, and produces abundance of seeds, wdiich will flower in two months after sowing. 

4.— CALANDRINIA GRANDIFLORA. /.•;«//, THE LARGE-FLOWERED CALANDRINIA. 

KNCHAViNcw. — Bot. Reg. t. 1194; Bot. Mag. t. 33(»9 ; and our 7^^. acute, pctiolate. Raceme aimple, Ioom. Calyx fpotted. Stamen* 
4, in Plate 18. numeroui. Petal* obcordate.— (G. Don.) 

vSpKcirit: Character.— P lant glancout. Leave* flethy, rhomboid, 

Descruption, Sio , — The flowers of this species w^ere so much larger than those of the earliest-introduced 
kinds of Calandrinia, that Dr. Lindley gave it the name of grandiflora.^ a name which now seems ill appUed, 
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as the flowm of Calm^dnma 4i$eolor are mote than twice an large. C\ ^randijhrti makea a bualif, glaoeoiie 
plant, with round, thick sterna, and very sucouieni leaTea, which are broad« but ierminato in a sharp ftoint, and 
are so much olongaled and tapering at the boae as to teem potiolaiod. The flowers are pruducetl on long 
on which they are disposed at oonstderable distaaoee from each other, and each on a long footstalk. When thr 
dowers are in the bud, and again after the petals have fallen, these footstalks droop ; but when tlie dowers 
expand, which they do only one at a time, each pedic<d in turn stands eri'ct. The dowers are of a faded row** 
colour, and not large, notwithstanding the name. The calyxes are spoUtnl ; and they do not dn)p oflf when the 
|jetals of the dower faiic, but close, in a very {peculiar manner, over the gennen. Though generuily triMii 4 )d us 
an annual, this spiHsies is properly a ]>crennial, and if preserve4l thrt^ugh the winter it will in time IsHHune 
slinibby. Tlie dowers roTvuain open only during sunshine. Tliis species is a native of Chili, from which country 
sc<‘ds of it were brought to tlir London Horticultural Society by Mr. M^Itac, in 1H2(>. it nMjuin*H ii warm, dry, 
calcareous soil, and not too inurh water, as if over w^atered it will soon damp oH’, or, in other words, bi»e<imc 
rotten just at tht? collar of tlie plant. Wlien treated as an annual, it is generally raiHi*ii on a hotlMHi, and 
plaiiU^d out in May, when it will begin to flnwvr in June, continuing to prodiiei* a MiunH'SHion of ilowern the 
whoh' summer. When treated as a greenhouse plant, it is propngab'd by (‘uttiiigs, and kt’pt very tb*y during 
winto. 

fi.— CALAXniU.MA DISCOLOU, Lim//. TIfK I>IS( OU KJHKD ( ALANDIHNIA. 

KHGiiAtiwofc, — Ilni, Reg. t. 4 . 'f IViU May. t. ; uml titi' )M*laU. IVtuU mnrb Uitk^i'r than Ihr I'wlyi Nwirly iillinl in (' 

our Jig. 2, in Fiatr IH. t/ramiijlora ; hut liilfnttijr id the Irtvm liuyoi tiiiil nlitum’, ii* 

HFrciru CBAHACir-H. — v)ott|rntc«l u»U» thru utuivi «»hir Whir fcMinrwhnt thw'oIntMol. and iti tlir llowrrx hni«y 
a jx'tiok. Harrujt' t)u {Mvlin 1 dioopiiij,' aiti r ti.< .»! mtn h larv'»*r l Ltn>l ) 

DESCRIPTION', &( . — One v( tin most splendid llower- grown in Hritisli ganhms. and certainly by far the 
handsomest species of Calandriniu. The flnwt rs are ro8«**eolonred, with a tinge id purple on the ninler siili* : 
they are very large, and extremely omaniental from the rich imiss id gehlni-coloiireil antlu'rs in the eentn- 
Tlie dowers are produced in the same manner .as those of C. ^mnulijinra., on similar long roceiui’S, at the Maine, 
or even greater distanccK from each other, ami tlie flower-Mtalks tlroop in the same remarkabh^ inanrier when the 
dowers fade, tin* spotted calyx closing over tie- rr*maining petals of the faded Howit ami the swidling germeii. 

The leaves are very thick and dt*8hy, and they .i. ol a strangely mottled colour, from which the species is sanJ U» 

take its name of discolor. Tlie numerous and \ igorons-growing Mteriih, the thick lea\i'H, ainl the long raeemei 
of dowers, give this plant a very jieeuliar appear mee ; and no one who sees it for tfio first time could Hi]p)>oiN 
it possible for 8<« ma<^ve-l(K>king a bush to spring Irfmi the little shining blai.k seed, in the eonrsc of a siiiglt* 
aummer. Though like C . <jrandiJlorn^ it is said i*> b* properly a perennial, or rather, half shrubby, it Hijec(«(*di 
perfectly well as an annual. It is not known of what eomitry' it is a native, but from the great similitude 
between it and C, ^amdiflora, it is probably also from Chili. Its set^ls were wmt to the London lloiti* 
cultural Society from the Berlin Ikitanic (rarden, in 1113.5 ; and, it w^eds freely, they un? now conirrioti 
in every seed-shop. The plant figured in the Hot. t. 3.3.551, apjiears Ut be a difbfrcrit s|M*cieM. Tlie dowers 
are shaped like those of C. grandijlora ; the leaves are very long, rather narrow, and of a bright pink on tlu' 
under side. The seeds were received at the Glasgow Botanic Gardim, from the laU* Mr. Fischer, of the Botanic 
Garden, QtiUingen, in 1824, under the name of C. dtmthr., but the native country of the plant, or any other 
particulars, were not mentioned. 
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The seeds of the CaJmdrinia dUcohr of the London gardens are generally sown in March, on a hotbed, potted 
off when they come up into small pots, and afterwards transplanted into the open border in May ; or the seeds 
may be sown in the open border in May, the only difference being that the first-sown plants will flower earlier, 
though so little as scarcely to be worth the trouble of transplanting, &c. This species requires a rich calcareous soil, 
and an open sunny situation. We sowed some seeds obtained from Mr. Charlwood, in May 1838, in the open 
ground, in a warm border, sheltered by a wall ; and the plants grew luxuriantly, being from a foot and a half to 
two feet high. The flowers began to expand in July, and in August we had a most brilliant display, which con- 
tinued till the first frost, which, though a very slight one, destroyed the CalandHnias completely in a single night. 
When young, the Calandrinias are also liable to be killed by the slightest frost ; and for this reason, in gardens 
where there is but little shelter, it is always safest to raise the plants on a hotbed. 

OTHER SPECIES. 

These are very numerous ; but we believe that nr> others have been as yet introduced that can be treated 
as annuals. 


GENUS II. 

CLAYTONIA, Lm. THE CLAYTONIA. 

Lin. Sysl. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gicneric Character Sepab ponuaiicnt. Petals 5, uiiguiculated ; claws connate at the base. Stamens 5. Stylo 1, trifid at the apex. 

I'obeH Btigraatose inside. Capsules ;3-valved, .'1-seeded. — (G. Don.) 

Descuiption, &c. — S ucculent plants with small flowers, usually white or rose-coloured; which, as they are 
certainly not worth cultivating for their beauty, we shall only say a few words of, without entering into details. 

1.— CLAYTONIA PERFOLIATA, Don. Bot. Mag. t. 1336. 

This species was discovered on the North-west coast of North America, by Archibald Menzies, Esq., and 
sent by liiiri to the Kew Gardens, in 1796. The flowers are white, and very small ; and the leaves, which are 
rather short and broad, are eatable, like those of the common Purslane. 

2.— C. ALSINOIDES, Simsy Bot. Mag. t. 1309. 

This species resembles the common Chick weed, except in its succulent leaves. A native of North America, 
introduced in 1794. 

3. — C. SIBERICA, Sims., Bot. Mag. t. 2243 ; Sweet, Brit. Flow. Card. t. 16. C. ALSINOIDES, var. ROSEA, Dec. 

A dwarf plant, not growing above six inches high, with j)ink flowers ; very suitable for rockwork. A 
native of Nootka Sound, and said also to be found wild in Siberia. Introduced in 1820, and worth cultivating^ 

4. — C. GYPSOPHILOIDES, Fitch, el Mey. ; Brit. Flow. Card., 2nd Ser. t. 375. 

A native of the Russian colony of Ross, in California, whence seeds were first sent to St. Petersburg, and 
thence, in 1837, to England. It is low-growing, with a great number of grass-like stems, and a profusion of 
very small bright pink flowers. All the Claytonias require a dry sandy soil, and the last two are worth culti- 
vating for rockwork. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

silenacej:. 

Emrhtul CnAiucTRR.-^Oalyx 5.toothod, 5<cleft or 5-parted, or central. Nodose oriiculutod herbs ; loaves simplo, opposite, or vertioil- 
of 5 sepals. Petals 4 — 5, unguiculato, rarely absout. Stamens 4 — 5, lato, rising from the nodi. — (G. Don.) 

or 8 — 10, hypogynous. Capsule 2 — 5-valved, 1 — 5-colled; placenta 

Description, &c. — Tho order to which the pink and the carnation belong, cannot fail to bo an interesting 
one to every grower of flowers ; and, though the annual species it Ajontains are very inferior in beauty to tho 
perennial ones, they are yet all ornamental, and all worth cultivating, either for the open border, or for rock- 
work. This order formed paiii of Caryopliyllea^.^ according to Jussieu ; but that order has been, by modern 
botanists, divided into SUemuea* and Ahinacew ; the former comprising all the genera the flowers of which have 
clawed petals, like the pink ; and the latter those having flowers the petals of which are not clawed, like the 
chickweed. Tlie principal genera belonging to this order that contain annual flowers, arc, Silene^ Sayonaria, 
Gypsophila., Dianthm^ and Ayrostenmia. 

GENUS 1. 

SILENE, Lin. THE SILENE, OR CATCH-FLY. 

fAn. Si/at. DECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Calyx tubular, 5.ioothc(l, naked. Petals 5, of {>etnl.likc bifid scales in tho tliroat. Stamens 10. Styles!). Cap* 
unguiculaic, ^5'ith an entire or bifid limb, usually furnislicd with a crown sulos 3’collcd at the base, opening at tho top, 6>tootkcd.— (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — Nearly all tlic species of this genus have a vi.scid, frothy moisture on their stalks, in 
which it is said flies are eaijily entrappesd, and lutnce their popular English name of Catch-fly. Part of the 
species arc perennial, and many of them arc common British wet^ds. All the kinds bear a very strong family 
likeness to each other ; so much so indeed, that when several sjiecics art; grown in the same garden, they give 
it an air of monotony,- All tho annual kinds are very hardy, and require but little culture, exciijit taking can? 
to sow them where they are to remain, as they do not w(;ll bear transplanting ; and sowing tho seeds rather thinly, 
as they keep well, and will nearly all vegetate. None of the species liave any pretensions to bo called handsonK?, 
but they are most of them pretty. 


1.— SILENE VESPERTJ.NA, Hetz. THE EVENING SILENE. 

SvNONYMEs. — S. bipartita, Z)ca/. ; Lychnis prostrata, Hof’f. ' Specific Charactkr. — Pubescent; stciiiR branched, diffuse. Leaves 

Engravinos.— Rot. Mag. t. 677, Swt. Brit. Flow. fJurd. t. 11. and spatulatc, acute, on ciliated petioles. Rareuies sccund. Calyx bladdery- 

5, in Plate 19. ciavaled. PcUilb il-purled. Lobes obtuse. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species has rose-coloured flowers, and diffuse decumbent stems ; and it is remarkable 
for the abundance and duration of its flowers. It is a native of Morocco, whore it was discovered by Desfon- 
taines ; but it has also been found wild in com-fiolds in Portugal and Greece. It was introduced in 1711b. 
On the 1 2th of June last wc had the pleasure of seeing the beautiful flower-garden of R. H. Jenkinson, Esq., at 
Norbiton Hall, and wo were so much struck with the rich efiect produced by masses of this plant on tho lawns, 
that we do not hesitate strongly to reoomniend its culture in all similar situations. Like all the Silcues, it 
requires a warm, dry, sandy soil. 

p 
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2.— SILENE PENDULA, Lin. THE PENDULOUS SILENE. 


Emoravinos.— Bot. Mag. t. 114, and oMrfig. 2, in Plate 19. 
Varikty. — S. p. 2 ; orcctiflora, Otth*^ ayn. S. scabriflora, BroL 
bas the flowera erect and purple. 


Spbcific Character. — ^PuboBCont, branched, trailing. Leaves ovate- 
lancoolato. Flowers axillary, pendulous. Calyx inflated. Petals 
bifid, crowned — (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — A procumbent species, with flesh-coloured flowers. It is a native of the south of 
Europe, and was introduced in 1731. Its culture is the same as that of the preceding species, and it is well 
adapted for rock-work. 


3.— SILENE LACERA, Sims. THE FRINGED SILENE. 

Enora VINOS.— Bot. Mag. t. 2265. | on long foot-stalks. Calyxes greatly inflated. Petals jagged, with 

Specific Character. — Hispid; leaves ovate-lanceol.atc, undulated, | the appendages two.parted. Alternate stamens, deflezed. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A very handsome procumbent species, with white cut flowers, suitable for rock- work. 
It is a native of Caucasus, where it grows on rocks. It was introduced in 1818 : but, as its name is not now in 
any of the nurserymen’s seed catalogues, we fear it has been lost. 


4.— SILENE ATOCION, Murr. THE ATOCJON SILENE. 

Specific Character.— Stem liranclicd, viscid, pubescent. Leaves obtuse, with an acute tooth on each side at the base, crowned by two 
roundisb-obovato, lower ones on long footstalks, upjMjr ones sessile. protul»crance8. — (G. Don.) 

Panicle fastigiato, trichotunjuus. Calyx long, cluvute. Petals obcordate, 

Description, &c. — Rather a showy species, with pink flowers ; a native of the Levant, whence it was 
introduced in 1781. Seeds may bo procured in any secd-sbop, and they may be sown and treated like those of 
Flos Admis. 


5.— SILENE PICTA, Pars. THE PAINTED SILENE. 


Knoravinom. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 92, and our fig. (>, in 
Plate 1.9. 

Synonymes. — S. Reinwardtii, Hoth. S. reticulata, Hort. S. 
auustomosans, Lag. ? S. bicolor, Thorr,. 


Specific Character. — Stems much branched, hardly puhcscent. 
Lower leaves obovate-spatulatc ; u])per ones linear, acute. Flowers 
loosely panicled. Calyx clavate, striped with rod. Petals two-parted, 
reticulated, crowned. — {Doti . ) 


Description, &c. — A very ornamental species, growing about a foot high, with beautifully veined flowers. 
It is a native of the west of France;, near Dax, whence it was introduced in 1817. Seeds may be had at all the 
seed-shops ; and, if sown in May, the plants will flower in August. 


6.— SILENE MUSdPULA, Lin. THE TRUE CATCH-FLY. 

Specific Character.— Plant smoothish, clammy. Stem erect. | ones linear. Flowei-s panicled. Calyx amply clavated, netted. 
Branches alternate, long. Lower leaves lanceolate-spatulato ; upper | Petals bifid. — (G.Don.) 

Description, &c.— The flowers are intensely red; and the leaves and stem so clammy, that when flies light 
upon it they become entangled, so that this plant is a true Catch-fly. It was indeed this plant that gave the 
name to the genus, as Clusius, when describing it, called it Mmcipula, or Catch-fly, from this property. It is 
a native of Spain ; but was introduced into English gardens before 1596. 
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7.— SILENE ARMERIA, Lin. LOBEL'S CATCH-FLY. 

STVONYMn. CucubftluB fudeulatui. Lam , ; Wild Sweet William. bnmehed. Leatet ovate-laneeolate. rather eordate at the baae. Flower 

ExoaxTiNoa.— Eng. Bot. t. 1398, and our^p. 4, in Plate 19. in oorymboae panidea. Calyx long, davated. Petals obcordate, 

Vawety.— S. A. 2; alba, Deo, Flowers white. crowned.— (G. Don.) 

Spwific Character. — Plant quite smooth, glaucous. Stem 

Description, &o. — A well-known flower, which, without much beauty, has kept its place in our gardens 
since the earliest period in which wc have any record of them. It is mentioned by Gerard, and all the early 
writers on plants. It derives its popular English name from L’Obel, a native of Flanders, who was botanist to 
James I. In KObefs great work on plants, the Adversaria., published in T^ondon in 1570, he describes this 
plant as* a kind of Mmdpula^ or Catch-fly ; and as it differs considerably in general appearance from the true 
Catch-fly {Silene MuscipiUa)^ which had been previously described by Clusius, it was called L’Obers Catchfly, 
in order to distinguish it. It is a native of France and Switzerland, and has been found occasionally in 
England, on the banks of fields, or on old walls. Its culture is very simple ; as the seeds will come up, and the 
plants flower well, in almost every kind of soil and situation. Tlie seed is produced in great abundance, and if 
allowed to ripen on the plant it will sow itself. Like all other flowers this species will, however, be improved 
by being sown carefully as directed for Flos Adonis (see p. 3), and thinned out when the plants come up. 

8.— SILENE QUINQUEVULNERA, Lin, THE FIVE-WOUNDED CATCH-FLY. 

Enoravimqb. — E ng. Bot. t. 86, and our fig. 1, in Plate 19. with short teeth. PoIoIb roundisli, entire, with bicuipidato oppend- 

SpxciFic Character. — P ubescent, viscid. Stems brauclied. licaves ages. — (G. Don.) 
lanceolate, lower ones obtuse. Spike sccuud. Calyx very villous, 

Description, &c. — Tlie flowers of this species, though small, are very pretty, from the dark crimson spot 
in the centre of each petal. The plant is a native of England, and other parts of Europe, and was formerly a 
very favourite flower in English gardens. It is now comparatively neghuded ; but might still bo introduced 
occasionally, with very good effect. The culture should be the same as that of the other species. 

OTHER KINDS OF SILENE. 

1. S. RUBELLA, Lin. 

This is a smooth glaucous plant, with rose-coloured flowers ; a native of Portugal and the Levant ; 
introduced in 1732. 

S. ( ARNOSA, MoBnc/i. 

A very pretty species, the flowers of which are purple, bordered with white. It is not known of what 
country it is a native ,* but it first appeared in English gardens about 1823. 

S. CONICA, Lin. 

A plant with red flowers, growing wild in England. S. Co'noidea, Lin,., is supposed by some botanists to 
be a variety of this species ; and there are several other kinds very nearly allied to it. 

S. ANGLICA, Lin. 

This kind is very hairy and viscid. It has white petals, occasionally marked with a red spot in each, like 
those of S. quinqttevulnera. It is a native of England and France, and is very common in coni-fields on a 
gravelly or sandy soil. 

p2 
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S. LUSITANICA, Lin. 

Bears considerable resemblance to S. Anglica^ except in having flesh-coloured petals. It is a native of Spain 
and Portugal, and was introduced in 1732. There are several other species nearly allied to the last two kinds, 
natives of Spain, France, and Africa. 

S. NOCTURNA, Lin. 

A species with rose-coloured flowers, a native of the south of Europe, introduced in 1683. 

S. CINEREA. Dm/. 

A plant remarkable from its silky-greyish hue, with white flowers, and an almost procumbent stem. It is 
a native of Algiers, and was introduced in 1818. 

S. NYCTANTHA, WWd. 

The leaves are somewhat fleshy, and the flowers are of a greenish-yellow. The plant was introduced about 
1815, but it is not stated of what country it is a native. 

S. DISTACHYA, Brot 

The petals of the flowers are pale purple above, but green beneath, and so much cut as to appear each in two 
spikes. The plant is a native of Portugal, near Coimbra, and was introduced in 1817. 

S. COLORATA, Sohomb. 

Tliis species, and S. discolor, Smith, very closely resemble S. disiachya ; and all the throe kinds arc very 
ornamental. 

S. NICiEENSlS, All, 

This species is well adapted for rock-work ; it is procumbent, and grows in great abundance on the sandy 
shores of the Mediterranean. The petals are white on the upper surface ; but of a pale yellowish-purple beneath. 
It is a native of the country near Nice, and was introduced in 1820. S. Ramosa, G. Don.,, and S. Aeenaria, 
Desf., arc very nearly allied species. They are all very ornamental, and very suitable for rock- work. 

S. NOCTIFLORA, Lin, 

This plant is a true Catch-fly, being covered with a clammy pubescence. It derives its name from its 
flowers, which are of a pale blush colour, expanding only at night. 

S. CRETICA, Lin. 

This species has deep rose-coloured Bowers. It is a native of Crete, on rocks by the soa-side ; and it was 
introduced in 1732. 

S, RETICULATA, Dej^f 

This species is remarkable for its calyx, which is marked with ten prominent dark purple stripes, with net- 
work between of the same colour. The flowers are small, and rose-coloured. The species is a native of Algiers, 
and was introduced in 1804. 

S. ORCHIDEA, Lin. 

The flowers resemble those of some of the kinds of Orchu, and both the calyx and the petals are rose- 
coloured. The plant is a native of the Levant, and the Grecian Isles, and it was introduced in 1781. 

There are many other species, hut we have selected the most remarkable. 
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GENUS 11. 

SAPONARIA, Lin, THE SAPONARIA, OR SOAP WORT. 

Lin. Syat. DECANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Calyx tubular, fi-tootlied, naked at the base. i. Petals 5, uufruiculate. Stamens 10. Stylos 2. 

Capsule 1-collod.— (G. Don.) 

Description^ &c.—- This genus a{)proachcs very near to that of Silene ; the principal differences being in 
the capsule and in the number of the styles. In Silent the capsule is 3-celled, and in Saponaria it is 1 -celled ; 
the petals of Silene are usually furnished with a crown (»f pctal-likc scah^s at the throat, hut those of Saponaria 
are destitute of these appendages ; and the former genus has three styles, while the latter has only two. W 
have mentioned these points of difference because, to a general observer, the two genera appear very much alike. 
The leaves of all the plants belonging to Saponaria are said to ])roduce a lather like that of soap, when 
bruised and afterwards agitated in water. 


1.— SAPONARIA VACJOARIA, Lin, THE COW-IIERB SOAPWORT. 


Engravinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 2290, and our fig, 7, in Plate 19. 
Synonyme. — Lychnis vaccoria. Scop. Gypsophila vuccaria, Smith. 
Variety. — S. v. 2; grandiflora, Finch. Petals broad, naked, 
crenato, and emarginate. A native of Iberia. — {G. Don.) 


Specific (^hakactkr. — Flowers panicled. Calyxes pyramidal, 
smooth, 5-anglcd. Bracteas nicmbruiiaceous, acute. Iamivcs ovate > 
lanceolate, sessile. — (G’. Don.) 


Description, &c. — A strong-growing plant, with red flowers ; a native of corn-fields in hVanco, Gtu’many, 
Switzerland, and the Levant. It was introduced before 1596, as it is mentioned by Gerard. The name of 
Vaccaria.^ or Cow-herb, was givim to this plant, from its being supposed to increase greatly the milk of ( 50 ws. 
The seeds are common in all the seed-shops ; they should he sown like those of Flon Adonis (st'c p. .3), and the 
plants thinned out when about two inches high. 


OTHER SPECIES OF SAPONARIA. 

S. PERFOLIATA, Roxb. 

Closely resembling S. Vaccaria.^ of which it is probably a variety. A native of the East Indies, introduced 
in 1800. 

S. DIOICA, Schlecht. et Cham. 

A native of Buenos Ayrea ; is probably another variety of the same species. 

S. CALABRICA, Guss, 

This is a very beautiful plant, strongly resembling the perennial species of the g(*nus {S, ocymoid^^!).^ so often 
found on rock- work. S, ccdahrica is, however, of more erect growth, and has beautiful rose-coloured flowers. 

S, PORRIGENS, Lin, 

The flowers of this species have flesh-coloured petals, and long white stamens. It is a native of the Levant ; 
but it has been in cultivation in British gardens since 1680. 
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allowed room to apread, they become straggling and untidy. The plants look best when sown so as to form 
tolerably large beds, as the vivid colour of the flowers, combined with their want of adequate foliage, makes 
them look best in masses. When the seed is sown thinly on rather dry soil, the plants will not grow above six 
inches high, and will produce a flue mass of red for a geometrical flower-garden, in which each bed is of a 
difierent colour. 

2.— AGROSTEMMA L^TA, Ait. THE PRETTY ROSE CAMPION. 

Symokymes. — Lychnis palustris, L. Ista, Ait. 

Spsciric Chahactbr. — Flowers solitary. Calyxes with 10 ribs. Petals bihd. Ijeavos linear-lanceolate, rather ciliated.-»(G. jDofS.) 

Description, &o*— This pretty, joyful-looking little plant, seldom grows above throe inches high, and has 
bright rose-coloured flowers. It is a native of Portugal, and is chiefly found in bogs and moist meadows near 
Coimbra. It was introduced in 177^; and, when planted in beds, it forms a rich mass of flowers. Seeds may 
be had at Lee's, Hammersmith ; Forrest's, Kensington ; Chari wood's ; Carter's, Holborn ; Keman's, James 
Street, Covent Garden ; and, we believe, most other seed-shops, under the name of Lychnis IcBta, 

3.— AGROSTEMMA GITHAGO, Lin. THE CORN COCKLE. 

Synonyhx. — Githngo Begotum, Desf.f LychuiB Githago, Lam. on lung BtalkB. Leavoi linear. Calyx equal in length to tho 

Engraving. --Eng. Bot. t. 741. corolla. — (G. Don.) 

SpEcrric Character.-— Plant hairy. Stem dichotomoua. Flowers 

Description, &c. — This, though a troublesome weed to tho British farmer, makes an elegant garden-flower. 
Its colour is purple, with bluish streaks; and it looks best sown iu patches. Tho French Com Cockle 
(A. Nic.£EN6IS, Pers.\ which grows wild near Nice, has white flowers, which are sometimes streaked with red. 
It was introduced in 1794. Both plants are rather tall-growing, and require training to sticks, or tying up in 
some way, to make them look neat. 


GENUS V. 

VALEZIA, Lin. THE VALEZIA. 

Lin. Syat. DECAMDHIA DIGYNIA. 

Gbnbric Character. — Calyx tubular, 5-toothed. PevalH .% with long filiform bearded claws, and an cmarginato limb. Stamenn 10. 

V Styles 2. OapBule 1 -colled.— (G. Don.) 

1 .— V. RKilDA, Lin. 

A beautiful little plant, with white flowers, having a rose)-colourod border : quite hardy, and well-adapted 
for rock- work. It is a native of France, and was introduced into Scotland in 1683, whence it was soon after 
brought to England ; but it is now probably lost, as we do not know where it is to be procured. 

2.— V. QUADRIDENTATA, Sib. et Smith, 

has rose-coloured petals, and is a native of Asia Minor. Though the flowers of these plants are small, they are 
so abundant as to produce a very pretty effect. If not intended for rock-work, they should be sown in a dry 
sandy soil, in a warn open situation, fully exposed to the sun. 

a 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

LEGUMINOS.®. 

EasiMTiAL Charactcr.— -C alyx .5.clcft, or 5-toothed, or bilabiate. free, usually stipiuto. Segments generally 2-vnlved, ]. celled, or 
Petals usually o, rarely fewer, papilionaceous, or unequal, seldom tninsvorscly many •celled. Seeds fixed to the upper suture of the 
nearly equal, imbricate in aostivation, inserted in the bottom of the legume by funicles. Albumen none. Loaves usually alternate, 

calyx, rarely in the torus. Stamens inserted with the potnls, and variable, bisUpulatc. Flow .-s of various hues {G, Don,) 

generally twice their number, monadelphous or diadolphous. Ovarium 

Description, &r. — The order Legummosoi is a very interesting one, from the great number of useful plants 
which it contains. The number of substances useful in medicine or the arts, which are produced from plants 
belonging to this order, is very great ; and among them may ho enumerated balsam of Tolu, gum arahic, liquorice, 
tamarinds, senna, logwood, and indigo. The ornamental trees and shrubs belonging to the order are also very 
numerous ; and aipong the trees may be mentioned the laburnum, tlie Judas tree, the Rohinia or false acticia, and 
the true acacias ; while among the shrubs are the furze, the broom, the hladder^scnna, and many otluTs. 
Besides these plants, peas, beans, vetches, clover, trefoil, sainfoin, and lucerne, all belong to this important 
order. All these plants, various as they are, not only in their uses, hut in many cases even in the form 3 f their 
flowers, agree in the important point of hearing their seeds in pods or legumes, which is the eirciunstancc that 
gives its name to the order; and this is the only point in which all the numerous plants belonging to it 
agree. 

The ornamental annual flowers belonging to LrguminosiT arc principally comprised in ilie genera LujAmu and 
Latkyrus; hut there are garden annuals in almost all the genera in it which contain hi Thacoous plants, though some 
of those that wore formerly favourites ore now considered not worth cultivation, such as the different kinds of 
medicago. M. mtim^ the common lucerne, has a pretty purple flower ; but the kinds with yellow flowers are 
generally not worth growing ; of these, Medicago maculata is still to he found in nursiTymen’s catalogues, undtfr 
the name of Snails, the capsules bearing some lesemhlancc to snail-shells ; the flower is yelltiw, hut very small 
and insignificant, and the leaves are small, and of a dingy yellowish green. Medicago minima is called hedge- 
hogs, and M. dmticulata caterpillars, and both ika vi* nothing to recommend them, either in their flowers or leaves. 
All these kinds of Medicago are natives of Britain. Scorpiurus Icevigata, and other species of the same genus, 
are also sometimes called caterpillars, and their capsules do hear a striking resemblance to those* creatureH ; hut 
the plants of the genus Scorpiurus are all natives of the Grecian Archipelago, and other jiarts of the south f»f 
Europe, and as their flowers are not remarkable for beauty, they are seldom grown in English gardens. Several 
kinds of Melilotus used fonrierly to bo considered Jis garden flowers. One wjiocies of this genus, M, ojjtcinalis, 
is a native of Switzerland, and is well-known, from its flowers and seeds Iniing the chief ingredients used in 
flavouring the Oniyero cheese. Some of the kindo of Trifolium (clover) were also grown in gardens. The 
crimson trefoil ( Trifolium incamatum) is very brilliant in its colour ; but its growth is too coarse and untidy 
to make it suitable for cultivation in a flower-garden. Among the number of flowers belonging to this order, 
w'hich were formerly cultivated in gardens, may be mentioned the scarlet runner {Phcueolus multtJloru8\ which 
is now only grown in our kitchen-gardens as a kind of kidney bean. This plant is found in all the lists of 
ornamental annuals from the time of its introduction in 1633, to the middle of the last century ; and it was 
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all consist of the same number of parts. The leaves of most of the annual lupines are what is called digitate 
that is, the leaflets spread out from a common centre like the fingers of the hand, and are not disposed in pain 
as leaflets generally arc. The leaf of the lupine aflbrds an example of the sleep of plants, as in the evening, tin 
leaflets close, and hang back upon the footstalk of the leaf. Nearly all the lupines are quite hardy and easily 
growTi, as tlicy require no other care in their culture than simply sowing them. They generally seed freely, am 
their stHjds keep well, and seldom fail to vegetate. The word Lupine is derived from the Latin word Lupus, 
wolf, because the lupines, when cultivated for food (as they have been in Rome from the most ancien 
times), require an exceedingly rich soil, and indeed devour, like a wolf, all the food they can get. 


1.— LUPINUS ALBUS, Lin. THE WHITE LUPINE. 

Synonyme. — L. sativiiXj Guter. j bractculos ; upper lip of calyx entire, lower one tridentate ; leaflet 

Specific Character — Flowers alternate, pedicellate, destitute of obovate-oblong, usually 7 or 8, villous beneath. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The flowers are white, and with scarcely any footstalk to each. There is a variety wit. 
the heel of the flower tipped with violet. This plant is a native of the Levant, but it has been long cultivated i: 
Italy and other parts of Europe for food, as peas and beans are with us. In the north of Italy and the south c 
France, it is sown on poor dry soils, in order that, when the plants come up, they may bo ploughed into th: 
land instead of manure, to increase its fertility, and after this treatment the land is said to bear an excellent cro 
of com or grass. The practice is described by the ancient Roman writers on agriculture, exactly as it isperforme; 
at tin; present day. The Romans also frequently mention lupines as articles of food ; and Pliny says tha 
persons who lived principally upon them always had a fresh colour and a cheerful countenance. Virgil, however 
speaks of their extraordinary bitterness ; whieh, was generally abated by soaking them in hot water, anc 
covering them with hot ashes. Among the Greeks, lupines were also used as food, and were thought t( 
brighten the mind, and quicken the imagination. Dioscorides recommends them as a cosmetic, as he says that 
when boiled and apidied externally, they serve to clear the skin ; and Theophrastus says they require a very bac 
soil, being of an untameable nature, and delighting most to grow wild. This species was introduced by Gerard 
before 1596 ; and it is common in flower-gardens to the present day. Seeds may bo procured in any seed-shop. 


2.--^LUPINUS HIRSUTUS, /.in. THE HAIRY LUPINE. 

Synonvme. — L. digitutui;, Forsk. calyx bipartite, lower one triftcl. Leafluti 5, obloug^spatiilate, hoii; 

Variety — L. 2»alby>Sy llort. on both surfaces. Legumes very hairy. — (G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Flowers altoroate, bracteolate ; upper lip of 

Description, &c. — A very distinct kind ; the whole plant being covered with ferruginous hairs. It * 
remarkable also for its large blue flowers, which have occasioned it to be called in the old books on flowers, th< 
great blue lupine. Nearly allied to it are the Rose Lupine (L. pilostis)^ and the Lesser blue Lupine, (L, variw] 
L. hirmtus is a native of the south of Europe, and was introduced between 1596 and 1629, as it is not mentionet 
by Gerard, who wrote at the former period, though it is by Parkinson, who wrote at the latter. Its seeds ar 
now seldom found in the seed-shops, as its culture has been partly superseded by the many more beautiful kindi 
that have been introduced since it was a favourite ; but there is a beautiful new white variety of it, the seeds o 
which may be procured at Carter's, Ilolbom. Like all the other lupines, it requires a light but rich soil to brinj 
it to perfection. It should be sown in March or April, and will flower in June or July. 
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3.— LUPINUS BICOLOR, LindL THE TWO-COLOURED LUPINE. 


Enoiuvimo.— JBoU Reg. t. 1109. 

SpBciric CHAiucTBii.~-.SteinB branched, eorymboui, and, ai well aa 
the leavM, clothed with ailky pili. Leaflets 5 — 7, lineoi-apatulato. 
Flowers few, verticillate. Calyx clothed with silky wool, inappendi. 


culate, having the upper lip hifld, and the lower one elongated and 
entire. Wings longer than the vcxillum. L^mes many-aeodod. — 
(G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — A very remarkable little lupine, which, from the smallness of its flowers, and their 
peculiar form, scarcely seems to belong to the genus. The standard is smaller than the other petals, and it is 
white, just tinged at the apex with red ; the wings and keel are of a very deep blue. Tlio plant is dwarf and 
bushy, and it produces a constant succession of blossoms from May to October. It is a native of North America, 
where it was found by Douglas in 1836, near the Columbia river, “ always on dry gravelly soils, and especially 
under the shade of tn^os.” Tt is quite; hardy, and seeds may bo bad in any seed-shop. 


4.— LUPINUS LUTEUS, Lin. THE YELLOW LUPINE. 

Synonyms. — L. odoratus, Ilort. i upper lip of the calyx hi]»artite, lower one tridontato. LcafletR 7 — 9, 

Enoratinoh Dot. Mag. t. 149 ; and our Ji(j. 5, in Plato 22. | oblong, lower onoa obovato. IJnuUoaa ovate, erect.— (G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Flowers verticillate, Bcsaile, bracteolate; , 

Description, &c. — Tlie yellow lupine seldom grows above a foot high ; and its flowers, which are of a bright 
golden yellow, smell like cowslips. It is a native of Spain, whence it was first brought to England about 1596. 
Gerard and Parkinson, though they place it among those “ flat beancs, called Lupines,’* tell us that, when it 
wafl first introduced, it was called the Spanish violet, from the re8(;mb]anco in colour between it and Viola lutca. 
It is. however, of a much brighter and more golden yellow than V. lutea. Seeds of this lupine are abundant in 
all the seed-shops, and the plants produce a very pretty efiect if mixed with the Egyptian- white, rose, and dwarf- 
blue lupines. The seeds require no other care in sowing, than to keep them separate, and not to cover tlmm too 
deeply. All kinds of lupine seeds will iinh‘(*d vegetate, if merely dropped In the soil without any covering ; but 
when plauti;d carefully, the vital knot, from which the root and ascending shoot or pliiniule arc to spring, should 
he turned downwards. The seeds of tlie yellow lupine arc much smaller than those of the other kinds, so this 
mark is less perceptible. If the seeds arc sown at a sufficient distance apart, the plants will ho low and bushy ; 
but if the seeds are sown thickly the plants will lx? slender and drawn up. It is best to sow them as tlu^y are 
to remain, for pulling up some loosens the root>* ot Iho remainder, and they will not bear transplanting 


r,.— LUPINUS MUTABILIS Sn:mt. THE CHANGKABLK LUPINE. 

Emgravinob. — Brit. Flow. Ganl. 2ml Ser. t. lo.9 ; Jh»i. 10 . !. i Si*kcifu: ('hahactfr. — S hrubby, erect, branched. BrancheB Bprrod 
1539 ; But. Mag. t. 2G82; and our fig. I, in Plato 22. iiig. ;iluucous, glabrouh. LrallotB 7 — 9, glaucoBccnt and rather pubeB- 

Variety. — L. m. 2 Crnckshanksiiy Bvn. L. Cruahshanksn, j cent iH-nouth, Iniiceolaff*, blunii«h. FIowcrB somowhnt verticillate 
Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 30.56 ; Brit. Flow. Gard ; and our fig. 2, in Calyx without bracteoles, upper lip bifid, lower one Bomowhat keeled. 
Plato 22. ! acute, entire. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — Perhaps no flower ever better merited the name of changeable than this, as it, and its 
variety L. m. Cruchihanksi^ vary in almost i;very po.Hsible shade, between purple, blue, pink, yellow, and white. It 
is a tall vigorous-growing shrub, from three feet to six feet high, and it produces abundance of its large showy 
handsome flowers from June to August. It is a native of Peru, and was introduced in 1819. It may seem 
strange to class a shrubby plant among annuals; hut the fact is, as Dr. Lindley very justly observes in the 
Bot. Reg. (new Series, vol. v.) that “ it rises with a rigid woody stem to the height of about three feet, and has 
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in L. hiriutui it is tridentate, and from its having from nino to eleven leaflets instead of five. The flowers of 
this species are of a beautiful rose colour, having the centre of the standard dark red. It is a native of the south 
of Europe, and was introduced in 1710. There is said to be a variety with bluish-purple flowers. Seeds of the 
rose lupine may be had in any seed-shop, and if sown in April the plants will flower in July and August. 

L. BRACTEOLARIS, Des. 

A native of Monte Video, introduced in 1820. It is said to be allied to L. hinutus, though it does not grow 
above a foot high, but very little appears to bo known about it. 

L. ANGUSTIFOLIUS, Lin. THE DUTCH BLUE LUPINE. 

A native of the south of Europe, nearly allied to L. laarim^ with blue flowers and variegated seed. It was 
introduced in 1096, and the seeds are frequently to bo found in seed-shops. 

L. MICROCARPUS, Siims., Bot. Mag. t. 2413. 

Tliis species is a native of Chili, and was introduced in 1820. It has blue flowers, with a purplish tinge at 
the apex, and very small pods, there being only two seeds in each. It is a dwarf species, and flowers in May 
and June. 

L. PUSILLUS, PuTfih. 

This species also does not exceed six inches in height. It has small blue flowers tinged with red. It is a 
native of North America near the Missouri, and was introduced in 181 7* 

L. MICRANTHUS, Doug. 

A curious little plant nearly allied to L, hkoloVy and resembling that species in the smallness of its flowers, 
though they difier from those of L. hicolor in their form and colour. The flowers are pale purple, and the 
centre of the standard is white with four black dots. Tlie leaves are fleshy, and the whole plant is covered with 
long fine hairs. This species was found by Douglas on the gravelly banks of the Columbia, and was introduced 
in 1827* Seeds may be had in the seed-shops. 


GENUS III. 

LOTUS, Lin. THE LOTUS, OR BIRD^S TREFOIL. 

Lin. Syst. DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Generic Characteh.— Calyx tubular, 5-cleft-wing8 and vexillum nearly equal. Keel beaked. Legume cylindrical. Stigma subulate. 

Herbs, usually with yellow flowers. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The size and shape of the flowers of plants of this genus, will be familiar to every one 
who has seen the common Lotus comiculatm^ or Bird's-foot Trefoil of the fields. There are many annual species, 
most of which have yellow flowers, and differ so very little from each other, that we shall not think it necessary 
to describe above two or three species. The Linnean genus, Lotus, has been divided by modem botanists into 
two genera differing in the form of the pod, which in Lotus is always without wings ; while in Tetragonolobus 
it is angular, and furnished with four wings. The plant we have called by its Linnean name of L(Hus 
tetra^onolobusy is the type of the latter genus. 
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1.— LOTUS EDULIS, Lin. THE EATABLE LOTUS. 

Snecirtc CHAiucm*-— Plant piloie. Stemi erect. Leailots ovate, j calyx. Legume tui^d, arched, glabrous. Seeds globose, compi*esscd, 
ciliated. Flowers 1 — 3. Bracteas ovate, about equal in length to the I wrinkled from dots.— ..((7./>on.) 

Description, &c. — ^This plant is a native of the South of Europe, particularly of the islands of the 
Mediterranean, whore the pods are oaten when young by the poorer people as kidney 'l>ean8 are with us. It is 
a trailing plant with yellow flowers, suitable for rock-work. It was introduced in 17^9, but wo do not know 
where seeds are now to be procured. 


2.--LOTUS JACOBEUS, Lin. BLACK, OR ST. JAGO BIUPS’-FOOT TREFOIL. 


Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 79 ; and our Jig. 10, in Plate 23. 
SpKciric Charactrr. — Plant rather glaucous. Stems shrubby. 
Leaflets and stipules linear, or linoar-spatulatc, rather piloso and 


canescent, mucronute. Bracteas of 1 or 3 linear leaflets. Peduncles 
larger than the leaves. Flowers corymbose on very short pedicels. 
Legume terete, glabrous. — (fJ. Dim.) 


Description, &c. — This is another greenhouse shrub, wliich succeeds perfectly well wlien treated as an 
annual. The flowers are small, and of no groat beauty, but the plant is worth growing on account of their colour, 
which is very nearly black, perhaps more nearly than any other flower. There is a variety witli tln> flowers 
partly yellow. The species is a native of the Capo do Verd Islands, partictilarly of St. dago ; and it was intro- 
duced in 1714 . Seeds may bo procured from Mr. Carter, High Ilolboni, or at Lo(*’s Nursery, Hammersmith ; 
and the plants may be sown in February or March in a liotbed, and planted out in May ; or sown in tlic open 
ground in a warm dry border in April. 


3.~-LOTUS MICUOPIIYLLUS, Hook. THE SMALL-LEA VEH LOTUS. 

Engraving. —Bot. Mag. t. 2B0H. I few in oocli head. LegumcH short, ryliinlrical, hairy, 3-rtdlcd. Seeds 

Specific Oharacticr. — Slightly Hairy. Stem filiform and proeiini- I dotted. {Honk.) 

bent. Leaves elliptic, hairy beneath. Stipulcft HubulaU*. Flowera I 

Description, &c. — A curious little plant, with slender stems, and verv sinall pink flowers, dispostid in lumds, 
so small as each to appear at a little distance to he composed of only (iiui flower. Tlit; Hjieeies is a native of ilie 
Cape of Good Hope, where it was found by the collector to the king of Denmark ; and it was sent by Professor 
Homcmann, of Copenhagen, to Sir W. J. Hooker, at Glasgow, in 1027. The species would he very suitahh^ for 
rock-work, from its slender, procumbent steias, and bright pink flowers ; but we have nevcT seen it in the 
London nurseries, and do not know where seeds an; to be procured. 


4.— LOTUS ARENA KH)S, Brot. THE SAND LOTUS. 

Encmutimo. — Bot. Reg. 1488. I uvate. Flowerb f) — 10 in each head. Brartcati Kiihlaneeoiate, lenH limn 

SpBciric Character. — Stems procumbent, branching, pubescent ; I tho calyx. Ualyv subulate, teeth two, the upper one the longest, 
peduncles branched, erect. Leaflets acute, wedge-shaped; stipules I Legiirnna round, and smooth. — {Dec.) 

Description, &o.— A very showy species of Lotus, with large golden-yellow flowers, and a prostrate* Mt(*m. 
It was found originally in Portugal, on sandy sea-coast near the mouth of the river Tagus, by Professor Brotcjro, 
and since by Professor Salzmann on the sandy coast near Tangiers ; but it was not introduced into England, till 
seeds were sent here by P. B. Webb, Esq., from TeneriflTe in 1B30. Seeds are not common in the London seed- 
shops, but they may be had from Mr. Young of the Milford Nursery, near Godaiming, Surrey. 
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6. LOTUS TETRAGONOLOBUS, Lin, THE DARK CRIMSON-WINGED PEA. 


SvHomrMK.— Tetragonolubus purpureui, Manch, 

Knohatinoh. — Bot. Mu^. t. 151 ; and o\xt fig. 9, in Plate 23. 
Specific Chajuctkr. — Plant pilose. Stoius rather decumbent. 


Leaflets obovate, entire. Stipules orate. Flowers solitary or twin. 
Bracteas longer than the calyx. L^me glabrous, with brood wings. 
Seeds globose. — (G. Don.) 


Description, &c, — This very curious plant has dark crimson flowers, and large flat pods, which are so 
deeply winged, that they appear surrounded by a flounce. It is a native of Sicily, and was brought to England in 
1 769. It is quite hardy, and was long a great favourite in flower-gardens ; but it is now seldom grown. It is, 
however, well deserving of cultivation from the rich colour of its flowers, and its curious seed-pods. The only place 
where we ever saw it growing, was the Lewisham nursery, in the summer of 1838 ; and we suppose seeds may be 
procured there, though they arc not included in the general lists of the London nurserymen. The seeds should 
be sown in April, and the plants will come into flower in June. 


6.— LOTUS BIFLORUS, Deif, THE YELLOW TWIN-FLOWERED WINGED PEA. 


Synonymeb.— L. cQDjiigatuB, Pair ; Tctragonolobus biflorus, 
ASg*inge. 

Specific Ciiauacteh. — Plant piloac, rather decumbent. Leafluta 
obovnto, Bomewhat mucronulute, entire. Stipules orbicularly oblong, 


acuminated. FloworB twin or tomatc. Bracteas ovate, shorter than the 
calyx. Legumes pilose with narrow wings. Seeds almost globose. — 
(G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — A decumbent plant, with bright yellow flowers ; a native of Barbary, and also of the 
fields near Palermo. Introduced in 1818 ; and very suitable for planting on rock-work with tho preceding and 
following species. We do not know whore seeds arc to be purchased, but the seedsmen might easily procure 
tliom from Sicily. 


7.— LOTUS CONJUGATUS, Lin, THE PURPLE TWIN-FLOWERED WINGED PEA. 


Synohyme. — Tctrngoiiolobus conjugutus, Seringa. 

Specific Ciiaractek.— Plant pilose. Stems ratlicr decumbent, 
leaflets obovate, entire. Stipuh's uvute, small, acuminated. Flowers 


in pairs. Bracteas obovate, longer than the calyx. Legume glabrous, 
nearly round, with very narrow wings, which arc hardly curled. Seeds 
ovate, compressed, black (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — ^This species bears a very close resemblauco to the preceding kind, except in the colour 
of the flowers, and in the legume being smooth instead of hairy. It is a native of the country near Montpelier, 
and was introduced in 17^9. We do not know where seeds arc to be purchased in London, but we suppose 
th(*y might easily be procured from Paris, through M. Vilmorin, or any other French nurseryman. 


OTHER SPECIES OF LOTUS. 

Those are very numerous ; but not sufiiciently distinct to he recognised by any d^^riptions we could give of 
them, except by botanists. One of them, L, Omithopodioides, has nearly round legumes disposed so as to 
resemble a bird s foot, and as this was one of tho first species described by botanists, the English name for the 
genus, Bird’s-trefoil, was taken from it. Most of the kinds have golden-yellow flowers, but there are some 
exceptions, and among others the following. 

L. GEBELIA, Vent. 

This plant is a native of Mount Gobel-cher, near Aleppo ; and was introduced in 1816. It is decumbent, 
with large rose-coloured flowers ; and though marked as a perennial in books, might very probably be grown as 
an annual ; and it would produce a fine efieot on rock- work. 
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L. LANUOTNOSUS, Veni, 

Has roee-ooloared flowers, and a prostrate stem. 

L. GLABERRIMUS, Dec. ; L. TRICHOCARPUS» Lag. ; and L. COIMBRICENSIS. Brot. 

Have white flowers, with the keel more or less purple, and prostrate stems. 

L. ODORATUS, Sime. ; Bot. Mag. t. 1233. 

The flowers are yellow, striped with red, and the plant is sweet-scented. It is a native of Barbary, 
introduced in 1804. 


GENUS IV. 

ASTRAGALUS, Un. THE MILK-VETCH. 

Lin. Syst. DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

GicNRKir Character. — Calyx 5'tootliod. Keel obtiiso. — (G. Don.) 


1.— ASTRAGALUS SINICUS, Lin. THE ROSE-COLOURED MILK-VETCH. 


SmoNVME.— Loioides. Tain. 

Enokatinqs. — Hot. Mug, t. l.^fiO; and owx Jig. 11, Plato 23. 
SpKciric Character. — Plant proftrutc, glabroun. Stipulva not 
known. with about four or five |)air» of oboviite, nearly obcor- 


dato leafletR. Flowora four or five in an unil)ol. Pcdiincleii longtii of 
leaves. Lt^gumes prisiiiatic, triquetrous, erect, subulate at tlie apex. 
(G. Don.) 


Drscription, &c, — A very pretty little plant with rose-coloured flowers, well adapted for rock- work. It 
resembles a Coronilla more than any plant of the genus to which it is eoiisidered to belong, as its fltiwers 
are nroduced in an umbel. It is a native of China, and was introduced in 1783. Seeds may bo had at ('barter's, 
Holbom, of three annual kinds of Astragalus, but the specific names are not given in his si^ed catalogue. It is, 
however, probable the above species is one of the throe, as it is the kind most generally cultivated. 


OTHER KINDS OF ASTRAGALUS. 

A. > ERRUCOSUS, Morin. 

This species is a decumbent plant, with dark purple flowers and warted pods. A native of Sardinia, not 
introduced. 

A. PENTAGLOTTIS, Am A. PROCUMHENS, Mill. t*yn. 

A native of Spain and Barbary, on hills, with bright blu(i and white flowers, and the po(Is round, ami finger 
or tongue-shaped, in bunches of five together. 

A. CRUCIATUS, Link., iyn. A. STELLA, Itieb. 

Flowers violet-coloured, and the pods disposed in the shape of a cross or star ; a {)rocumbcnt plant found 
wild both in Egypt and Siberia, and introduced in 1820. There is another plant, called A. ttdla., Gouan, 
which is a native of the south of France and north of Africa, and has bluish-purple flowers. This last kind was 
introduced in 1658. 
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A. ANNULARIS, Fonk, 

A spreading procumbent plant, with whitish green leaves, and rose-coloured flowers. A native of Egypt. 
Introduced in 1800. 

A. CANICULATUS, Willd, 

A native of the south of Europe, with white flowers. Introduced in 1816. 

A. RETICULATUS, Sieb. , 

A very small plant, with curious hooked, netted legumes, and bright blue flowers. A native of Middle 
Iberia. Introduced in 1828 

A. HAMOSUS, Lin, 

Flowers pale yellow’, and plant prostrate. Seeds of this species are frequently sold under the name of 
cateqnllars in the seed-shops, in allusion to the curious shape of the pods. This species is a native of the South 
of Europe, and was introduced about 1 640. 

There are many other species with pale-yellow* flowers, all of which have been introduced ; and the seeds of 
one of which are used in Hungary, after having been roasted and ground, as a substitute for coffee. 


GENUS V. 

CORONILLA, Lin, THE CORONILLA, OR SCORPION-SENNA. 

Lin, Syst, DIADELPIIIA DECANDRIA. 

(iRKFRic CiiAUACTKR. — Calyx fi-tootliod, two upper tcclb appruxhnalc. Petals nnguiculate. Keel acute. 

Description, &c. — The shrubs belonging to this order are well known, but the annual plants are very seldom 
seen in cultivation. The name of coronilla is from corona, a crown, in allusion to the disposition of the flowers in 
heads or umbels. 


1. -^CORONILLA CRETICA, Lin, THE CRETAN CORONILLA. 

Hvnonvmfh. — C. parviflom, ; Astrolobium Creticuni^ Des. I acute ; leaflets 11 — 13, cuneated, rctusc, the lower ones remote from 

Spkcific Cuahactfr. — Plurit ascending, glabrous; stipules small, | the stem; umbels 3 — 6 flowered. — (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — A very pretty plant, with white flowers, the standard being streaked with red, and the 
keel dark purple. A native of Candia, Tauria, and Italy, on hills, introduced in 1731. This plant was formerly 
very common in flower-gardens, hut it appears to have gradually gone out of cultivation, and we do not know 
where seeds are now to be procured. 


2 CORONILLA SECURIDACA, Lin. THE HATCHET-VETCH. 


Synons'meb. — Sccurigcra coronilla, Dec.; Bccitridacu lutco. Milk ; 
S. logitima, Gcertn. 

Specific Character. — Plant prostrate. Legume compressed, flat, 


with rather prominent sutures, the seeds separated by spongy substance, 
not articulated, linear, ending in a long beak at the apex. Seeds 
8 — 10, compressed. Flowers yellow, 3 or 4 in an umbel. 


Though the name of this plant is found in every seedsman's catalogue, it is scarcely worth growing, from its 


coarse and spreading habit of growth. It is a prostrate plant, with coarse strong stems from a foot to two feet 
long, and divided into many branches. The leaves arc pinnate, and are composed of seven or eight pairs of 
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rather large deep green leaflets. The flowers are of a bright yellow, and are produced in a large cluster at the 
extremity of each peduncle. The pods are nearly four inches long, and are somewhat sword-shaped and 
furrowed. This plant is a native of Spain, and as it is mentioned by Oerard, it must have been introduced before 
1596. LinnsBus observes of this plant, that it sleeps vdth tho leaflets bent back towards the base of ttie petiole, 
and not pointing forwards. The seeds should be sown where the plants are to remain, as they do not boar trans- 
planting ; and when tlic plants come up, t^ioy should bo thimiod out so as to leave them at least a foot and a 
half or two feet apart, to allow room for tho widely-spreading branches. 


GENUS VI. 

VICIA, Lin. THE VETCH. 

Lin. Sygi. DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Qbnbric CHAiucTRa.— Calyx tubular, 5-clcft, or A-tootlicd, 2 superior teetb aliorteot. Stylo villous at tlio apo^. IiO);uiiie inaiiy-Medcxi. 

Usually climbing herbs, vrith tho leaves generally ending in a hrunciied tendril. Flowers white, pur]de, or yellow. — (G. Don.) 

I.—VICIA ATROPirilPUREA, Degf. THE DARK PURPLE VETCH. 

'Stnonvmk? V. Nisioliana, Ltn. | base. Peduncles inuny-fluwcred, hardly tho length of the leaves. 

ENOttAVtMOS. — Bot, Reg. t. d/l ; and out /ig, 8, in Plate 23. Flowers lecund, approximate, (’iilyeine teeth setaceous, pilose, longer 

Srccinc Character. — Phuit villous. Steins tcltagonal. Ttuidrils I than the tube. Style olongiited, s»)mewhat elavute, lioordod at the 
ven,' tritid. Leaflets oblong, mucronatc, numerous, opfiosite, and j a)H^x. Legumes oblong, compressed, very hairy . K<n'dH glohoMs black, 
alternate. Stipules lanceolate, scini-sagiitatc, usually toothed at the | rather vidvety. — {(i. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A very sliowy species, with dark ])urple flowerH, a native? of Algitjrs, wlit^re it was found 
by Desfontaines. It was introduced in 18J5, from seeds sent from the Botanic Garden, Gottingen, by tho late 
M. Fischer, to the London Ilort. Soc. ; but we do not know where set'd are now to he [irocured. 

2.— VICIA ONOBRYCHIOIDES, Lin. THE SAIN TFOIN-LIKE VETCH. 

K*roiuviNGS. — Bot. Mag. t, 2206 ; and our fig. 7, in Plate 23. j clcs very long, many flowen d. Flowers distant. Oalyrinc teeth 

Specific Character. — S tems striated. Tendrils jilmost simple. lanceolate, huigth of the tube. Style elavatc, bearded at tho apoi. 
Leaflets numerous, linear, alternate or opposite, obtuse, and oi'icTonate, Legumes lanceolate.— (r». Don.) 

with parallel nerves. Stipules linear, semi -sagittate, den ui«’. l*edun- 

Description, &c. — A handsome species, bearing some resemblance to the common tufted vetch of the hedges, 
Vkia Cracca. It has commonly fourteen leaflets ; tho peduncles are three times as long as the heaves, and tho 
flowers, of which there are ten or twelve on each jieduncle, arc three times as largo as thosi* of F. Crfum, and all 
disposed one way. The pod is compressed, lanceolate, and narrowed at both ends. It is a nativtj of France and 
Switzerland, and it has also been found on Mount Atlas. It was introduced in 17^9. Tin? seeds are said to do 
best when sovm in autumn ; and when sown in spring they should be lightly covered, and well watered ; they 
are, however, frequently several months before they vegetate. They should always be sown when the plants are 
destined to remain, as they do not bear transplanting well. They do best in a shrubbery, where their roots are 
sheltered from the sun, and where they have a support to climb up. Only three or four seeds should be sown in 
each patch; and where tho plants have no natural supports near them, they should be carefully trained to 
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stakes, as, if suffered to trail on the ground, they will produce very few flowers, and in wet seasons the stalks 
will rot. They look exceedingly well if suffered to climb through the boughs of a thick bush, or low tree, so 
that their flowers may be relieved by a mass of leaves. The name of this Vetch is not in the seedsmen’s 
catalogues, but seeds might easily be obtained through M. Vilmorin, from Paris. 

OTHER SPECIES OF VICIA. 

These are very numerous ; but it does not appear to us that any of them require very particular 
description. The flowers and leaves all boar a great resemblance to each other, and the principal differenoos 
consist in tlie colours of the flowers, which vary from white, blue, and pinkish, to dark purple. 


GENUS VII. 

LATHYRUS, Lin. THE LATHYRUS, OR ORNAMENTAL PEA. 

lAn. Synt, DIADELPIllA DECANDRIA. 

Gknrric Ciiaractkr. — Calyx campanulatc, 5-clefl, 2 superior loboa efiortest. Style flattened, dilated at the apex, villoua or pubescent in front. 
Lejjunie many-seedod. Usually climbing tendrilled herbs, with purple, white, or yellow flowers. — ((?. Don.) 

Description, &a — The sweet pea and the other ornamental kinds of Lathyrus are so well known, and such 
universal favourites, that it is 'sufficient to mention thoir names, to call up clear ideas of them to every mind. If 
well trained, they are very ornamental ; but few plants have a more disorderly and untidy effect if they are 
neglected. They are thus well suited for the culture of a lady, as they require continual watering, tying up, and 
cutting off of dead flowers or bruised branches. 


I.— LATHYRUS ODORATUS, Lin. THE SWEET PEA. 


Enoha VINOS. — Rot. Mag. l. 60 ; and our Jig. 1 .in Piute 23. 

Variktibs.— Then? are six disliirt kinds of swei^t pea in constant 
cultivation, all of which, with very few exceptions, come true from seed. 
Theio are the purple, which has tiic standard of a deep ricli reddish 
purple, tlio wings pinkish, and the keel nearly white, and is a native of 
Sicily ; the new Painted Lady, which has the standard deep roso- 
colour, the wings pale rose, and the keol pute white, and is a native of 
Ceylon ; the white sweet pea, which has the flowers a pure white ; 
the Old Painted Lady, which Imt the wings and keel white, and the 


standard flesh-coloured ; the blue, which has the wings and keel a pale 
blue, and the standard dark hluieh purple ; and the violet, which has 
the keel a pale violet, the wings a deep violet, and the standard a dark 
reddish purple. 

Spkcific Chakacter. — Plant hairy. Stems winged. Leaflets ovate, 
tnucronulatc. Stipules semusagittato, lanceolate, much shorter than 
the petioles. Peduncles 2-3-flowered/much longer than the leaves. 
Galycino teeth broad, longer than the tube. Legumes oblong-linear, 
compressed, hairy. Seeds roundish. — (Cr. Don.) 


Description, — The sweet ])ca is the plant that is said to have given to Linnmus the idea of calling all 

similarly shaped flowers, papilionaceous, from the great resemblance of its flower to a butterfly on the wing. 
However this may be, it is certain that this flower shows distinctly the wonderful manner in which every part 
of it has been contrived to fulfil the end in view. The formation of the pod requires that the whole of the pollen* 
should be preserved, as unless there be a sufficient quantity to pass through the stigma down the tube to which the 
peas are affixed, so os to fertilise each, the seed would be imperfect. To preserve the pollen uninjured and 
undiminished, the anthers are enclosed in the keel ; and the necessary openings for air in this are protected by 
the wings ; while the standard acts as a sail to keep the flower with its back to the wind, and thus a whole 
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row of tweet pett may be seen ooeationally with their bloetoma turning and quivering in the hreeio, till they look 
really like a flock of butterflies seeking for spots to deposit their eggs. It is rather smgular tlmt these flowers, 
though the commonest kind is a native of Sicily, should never have been introduced till the beginning of the past 
century ; the first sweet pea that was seen in England having blossomed in Dr. Uvedalc's garden at Enfield, in 
the year 1701, as we are told by Dr. Plukenet, who wont to see it then^. A few years afterwards (1713) we 
find it included in the list of ornamental flowers in the Botanic Garden, C/hclsoa. We may easily conceive the 
delight and wonder the first appearance of this flower, and its extraordinary sweetness, must have occasioned, 
and how proud Dr. Uvedale must have been of possessing it. 

Sweet peas in the grounds of a nursery are generally planted in rows ; but in flower gardens they are either 
sown in a circle, with a stake, or slight M*ooden frame in the middle, for them to be trained to ; or suflered, as 

Cowper so elegantly expresses it, to 

“ catch a neighbouring shrub. 

With clasping tendrilh, and invest its branch, 

Else unadom d, with many a gay festoon 
And fragrant chaplet, recompenling well 
The strength they liorrow with tlie grace they lend.” 

The seeds may be sowm at different seasons ; if sown in autumn, and protected by a mat or other slight 
covering thrown over the ground in severe frost, they will flower early ; or they may ho sown in the same 
manner in February, in which case they are said to produce the flnest flowers. The usual tiino of sowing is, 
however, April. The soil should bo rich and light, as the roots, though weak and slender, penetrate deeply ; 
and for the same reason the seeds should always be sown where the plants aro to remain, as it is hardly possible 
to take up the long slender roots without injuring them. Thinning out should also \w avoided, us pulling up 
one plant, loosens the earth round the roots of the others ; thus each ])atch or pot should contain only throe or 
four seeds. 

The florists who raise flowers for sale in the Lrtndon markets, dcri v^o a considerable portion of their trade 
from forcing sw’cct peas, and the quantity tliiis grown in pots ovcTy year is almost incredible. The Bee<lH for 
this purpose are sown in pots in autumn, and then kept in hotbed frames, but without any manure ; all that is 
necessary being to protect them from the frost. They require to be frequently watcTod with wanii water, and 
to be covered up very closely after each watering, to prevent the possibility of the ground freezing while in a 
moist state. They may thus be kept with Vf'ry little light or air; but when the blossom-buds begin to form, 
the pots must be placed in the window of a living room, or in a small greenhouses to give tliein colour. As soon 
as.this is effected, the sweet peas are sent to market, whore they sedl from a shilling to half-a-crown a pot, 
according to circumstances ; even a shilling being sufficient to afford a very handsome profit to the grower. 

2.— LATHYRU8 TINGITANUS, Lin. THE TANGIER PEA. 

Evgravivm. — Bot Mag. t. 100 ; und our fig. 2, in Plate 23. leavca. Calycino t«cth nearly equal, thorter than the tul>e. I^egiimea 

Spcciric Chaiucteii.’— 'P lant quite fcmooth. Sterna winged. I.<eaf> oblong-linoar. much retiriilated, compretaed, tomentoae. with the 

leta ovate, obtuse, inucronulate. Stipules ovate, acmi-aagittatc, much auturea thick. Seeds hardly angular, variegated with black and brown, 

akorter than the petioles. Peduncles two>f!owered, longer than the — {G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The flowers of the Tangier pea are very splendid in appearance, but they want the 
sweetness that distinguishes those of the preceding species. The standard of the flower of the Tangier pea is of 

s 2 
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a brilliant crimson- haying all the richness of velvet : while the wings and keel are of a bright rose-colour. This 
pea was introduced in 1680. by Dr. Morison- who received it from Tangiers, and it has remained in cultivation 
ever since. Seeds may bo procured at any seed-shop, and the plants require the same care as those of the 
sweet pea. 


3 .— LATHVRUS ARTICULATUS, Lin. THE JOINTED OR WINGED PEA. 

Eiiojutinoi. — Bot. Mag. t. 253; and onr fig. 4 ^ in Plato 23. | equal in length to the leaves. Calyciiie teeth nearly equal, shorter 

Snciric Chaeacter — Stem tetragonal, winged ; lower petioles j than tlio tube. Legumes rather turgid, finely reticulated and nodose 
leafless, linear, acuminated, upper ones bearing 5.6 linear leaflets. I at the seeds, having the seminiferous suture tumid. Seeds compressed. 
Stipules lanceolate, scnii- sagittate. Peduncles 1 -.3-flowerod, about I dark purple, rather velvety.— (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The flower consists of a bright red standard with white wings and keel. This pea is a 
native of the south of Europe, and when it was first introduced, it was called the Spanish pea, because its seeds 
were sent from Spain to the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, in 1 739. It is of rather lower growth than the common 
sweet pea, seldom rising above three feet high, but it may be sown and treated in the same manner. 


4.— LATHYRUS AMPHICARPOS, Lin. THE UNDER-GROUND OR EARTH-PEA. 

Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 236 ; and our fig. 6, in 
Plate 23. 

Specific Character. — Sterna winged, diffuse. Leaflets lanceolate. 

Tendrils simple. Stipules semi 'sagittate, 1-toothed, longer than the 

Description, &c. — This plant is grown more for its singularity than its beauty. The flowers which appear 
above ground are pink tinged with blue ; but the underground stems bear flowers and pods, which are quite 
perfect, and exactly similar to those above-ground, except that every part of the underground plant is whitish. 
The j)laiit is much smaller than any of the other peas, and rarely grows above a foot high. Seeds may be had in 
any of the seed-shoi)8, and they should be sown in February in very light soil, to allow the underground shoots 
to make their way. The plants when nearly full grown arc generally earthed up. 


petioles. Peduncles 1-fluwcred, longer than the leaves. Cauliue as 
well as subterraneous legumes ovate, 2-winged in front, and n little 
compressed on the sides, 2-Boeded.— .( G. Don.) 


5.— LATHYRUS SATIVUS, Lin. THE CHICKLING VETCH. 


Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 115; and our fig. 3, in Plate 23. 
Specific Character. — Plant smuothisli. Stems winged. Leaflets 
linear-oblong. Tendrils trifid. Stipules semi-Bugittate, ovate, ciliated, 
hardly the length of the petioles. Peduncles 1 -flowered, longer limn 


the petioles, bractcolate and articulated at the rjmjx. Calycine seg- 
ments lanceolate, foliaceous, almost three times the length of the tube. 
Legumes ovate, broad, short, irregularly reticulated, winged on tlie 
baeR. Seeds trigonal, smooth, rather truncate.— (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — The flowers arc bright blue, with a faint stain of pink between the standard and the 
wings. The pods are winged with a deep groove down the back. The plant seldom grows above two feet high, 
and is much branched. There is a variety with white flowers. This species is a native of Franco and Spain, 
where it is grown for feeding horses, and hence its specific name of “ Sativus,*' which signifies cultivated. The 
flour made from the peas when ground, if mixed with an equal quantity of wheat flour, makes excellent bread, but 
taken alone it produces an extraordinary rigidity of the muscles. In the year 1671, a famine having occurred in 
Wirtomberg on account of the failure of the wheat crops, the peasants made their bread entirely of this flour. 
After living upon it for some days, some of them began to find themselves strangely affected ; one man when he 
bent his arm could not straighten it again ; and a neighbour who laughed at him found that he could not bring 
his mouth back to its original form, but that he was doomed to wear an eternal grin. The medical men applied 
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to by the afflicted and terrified people were at a Iosh how to act, for warm baths^ and all the usual remedies for 
the rigidity produced by cold, seemed to have no effect. In the end, though no one died, yet as it was found 
impossible to restore the rigid muscles to their natural action, the evil was thought so serious, that the Duke of 
Wirtemberg issued an edict forbidding the use of this flour in any emergency ; and similar edicts liave 
issued by some of his successors. It was remarkable that at the very time that this flour was producing such 
unpleasant effects, the green herb was eaten by cattle without injury. Pigs feil on the meal, however, lost 
the use of their limbs, though they grew very fat lying on the ground. It was observed that tho meal from 
plants grown on a rich strong soil, was much more injurious than that made from plants grown on a poor 
dry soil. 

This Lathyrus was introduced into England in 1739, and was grown in the botanic gardcui at Chelsea : 
it, however, appears t<» have been lost, and to have been re-introduced within the hist few years. It is now 
grown by Mr. Groom, of Walworth, and other florists, and is well deserving of a place in thc^ flowiT-garden from 
the contrast afforded by it.s beautiful light blue flowers to the colours of the other species. Tho seeds should hv 
sown in February or March, as they are frequently a long time before^ they vi'getatc ; or the setids may he soaked 
in water some days before sowing, and only put into the ground when the aril begins to crack and peel ofl*. 


6.— LATHYRUS APHACA, Lin. THE YELLOW VETCHLING. 

EsoiuviNa. — Eng. Boi. 1 167, 2n(l edit. vol. vi. t. 1000. ; with a |)nii of BUiall, narrow bmeteai; ealycino iicgraenlii twice llu* 

Specific Cmaracter. — Stcnitt erect ; tondrilK oylindriail, filiforiii, | length of tl»e ttibe ; legiiniei much ct>in)irciMnl, broad, fuw^ttccdrd ; 
leaflcB* (rarely with two leufl(?ts); nlipulcM <tvatt\ nagittate, luiye ; fr- I Bccdn eoiijpreMed.- (f.'. />oh, ) 
duneleB l-flowcred (rarely ‘2-flowcred ), artioulutod at the apex, furni«hed j 

Description, &c. — A small yellow-llowcrcd British plant, “ romarkahlc for the total abortion of the Icavtjs, 
except in very young plants, ” what appt'ar to be leaves being in fact only the dilated stipules. This vetch ling 
is chiefly met with in tho eastern counties of ICiiglaiid, between tliti Thaines and tho 9t*a. The seeds are very 
unwholesome, and cause a violent lieatlache if eaten. This jdaiit is not vorth cultivating in gardens, except in 
eomhinatioii with tho following species, when it jiroduees a very striking and novel effijct. 

7.— LATHYRUS NlSSOIdA, Lin, THE CRIMSON GRASS VETCH. 

Enoravingb — Eng Bot. t. 112, 2nd edit. vol. vi. l. -4U1 ; and j flowers Holitary, on long jKjduricloH ; ]»odunrU'H urliculalcd at the iiprx, 
5, ill Plato 23. I and downy on tho uppor part, when- they iMjar two littlo awl-feliu|K'd 

Specific Character.™ Stem erect ; petioles dilatcu. f.diairoiiB, ! bractcas ; IcgiiniCK comprcBBcd, narrow, nerved, refloxed. — {(i. Don.) 
gnuB-like, 3-5'ncrvcd ; Btipulcs stuall, Bubulatc, umuuII .' uantiri'/; ' 

Description, &c. — This beautiful little jilant has bright crimson flowers, variegated with purjde and white , 
while the stem and leaves look so much like tlioso of a kind of grass, that the plant can scarcely he det<?eted, even 
by an expcrieiieed botanist, unless when in flower. It is generally found in shady lanes, in woods, or on the 
grassy banks of a rivulet, where they are shaded by trees; and in these situations, in the months of May and 
June, it is sure to attract attimtioii by the splendour of its flowers, which in early morning when covered with 
dew-drops, sparkle in the sun-beams like little rubies. The botanical peculiarities of this plant an) that the 
leaves are simple, and not terminated by tendrils, and they thus afford a remarkable contrast to those of L. 
aphaca^ the tendrils of which ore very long, and the stipules commonly dilated. Seeds of L. nittolia may be 
procured at any seed-shop, and they require the same treatment as those of the other kinds of Lathyrus. 
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3.— LATHYRUS HIRSUTUS, Lin, THE ROUGH-PODDED VETCHLING. 


EMORAviNas..— Bot. Mag. t. 1255, Eng. Bot. t. 1255, 2nd edit, 
vnl. vi. t, 1002. 

Specific Character. — Sten'is winged ; leaflets linear-knceolate, 
3*norvc(l ; stipulos somi-sagittato, linear, about equal in length to the 


petiole ; pedunclea usually 2>flowcred, hardly longer than the letret ; 
calyx hairy ; segments ovate, acuminated, length of the tube ; legumes 
oblong, hairy; soeds globose, warted. — (G. Don,) 


Description, &c. — The flower consigts of a bright crimson standard, pale blue wings, and a white keel. It 
is a native of the south of Europe ; but it has been occasionally found in England, in Essex, and between Bath 
and Bristol. It is very ornamental, and the seeds, which may bo had in any seed-shop, only require the same 
treatment as those of the other species. 


OTHER KINDS OF LATHYRUS. 


L. SPHASRICUS, Retg. 'y syn. L. COCCINEUS, A//.; L. AXILLARIS, Lam.; L. ANGULATUS, Stev. 

The flowers are of a beautiful crimson, and about the size of those of L. nmolia ; and the plant, which is 
a native of the south of Europe, was introduced in 180L 

L. CICERA, Lin, THE DWARF CHICKLING VETCH. 

This plant is a native of Spain, and was introduced in 1633. It has purple and red flowers, and flat 
pods. 

L. ANNUUS, Lin. 

This species has winged stems, and yellow flowers. It is a native of Spain, and was introduced in l(j21. 

L. TURGIDUS, Lam. 

A native of the south of France and the Levant. The flowers have a dark purple standard, and white wings 
and keel. It was introduced in 1817. 

L. CILIATUS, Guss. 

A native of the Calabrian hills. The flowers are greenish, strongly marked with purple veins. 

L. ALATUS, Tenore. 

A native of Italy, with winged stems, and veiy large purple flowers ; introduced in 1823. 


OTHER SPECIES OF LEGUMlNOSiE. 

Several other ornamental annual plants belonging to this order might be enumerated; particularly the 
crown-bearing variety of the common poa {Pisum sativum)., with its tufts of scarlet and white flowers, and 
several kinds of Melilotus., &c. Lord Anson *s pea (JLaihyrus Magellankus) is included, by some seedsmen, in 
their lists of annuals ; but it is a groenbouso evergreen shrub, which, so far from being an annuaU rarely ripens 
seeds in England. Tlie soeds sold under the name of Lord Anson’s pea, are generally those of the Tangier Pea, 
wliich we have already described. ('See n. l.Rl .'I 
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GENUS VIIl. 

LABLAB, Adans. THE LABLAB. 

Lin. SyU, DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Gsunuo Ghaiuctkr.— C alyx tubular, 4 -cleft, 3 lover diviiiont aeparated by a cellular aubitance. Twining herba, with trifoliate 

acute. Vexillum with four calloiitioa at tlie base. Stamona diadvl- leavea, and whito or purple fiowera.— '(t7. Doth) 

pboua. Style compreaaeii, boarded below. Legume conipretaod. 8ee<la 

LABLAB VULGAEIS, Savi. THE BLACK-SEEDED DOLICHOS, OR EGYPTIAN BEAN. 

KNORAViHoa.— Bot. Mag. t. 896, Bot. Reg. t. 830; Swt. Bril. SpKciric CiuRArTEH. — L<*guuu*s oblong, ventrirtme, aciimciform ; 
Flow. Gard. 5nd Ser. t. 236 ; nnd our 12. in Plato 23. perh ar]) euiilly aeparnlcd ; aceda ovale, KouiewUat l ontpivtaed ; gland 

SYWoirvnE8. — Dolicboa Lublub, Lin.; laiblavia vulgaria, D. Don. baailar, hcnustpberical, furrowed.— Don.) 

Description, Ac. — T his splendid plant, though frequently marked in hooks us a stove ]>erennial, succeeds 
perfectly well if treated as a hardy annual. The pods are dark j>urphu as well as the flowers, and the seeds arc 
black. There is a variety with white flowers. A native of Egypt, and also of China ; and cultivatiul in the 
West Indies for its pods, which are boiled and eaten, as wi^ eat kidney-beans. It was introduced in 1714, by 
the Duchess of Beaufort. The seeds may now be procured at any seed-shop, generally under the name of 
Dolichog Lahlah, They should he raised on a hotbed, in ))ots, three seeds being sown in each j)ot, and planted 
out in May ; care being taken to turn the cartli out of tln^ pot into a lioli* pri‘ 2 )arcd for it without breaking the 
bjill. The word Lablab signifies, in Arabic, a twining plant. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

BALSAMINACEyK. 

Essential Character. — S cpal»2, small, deciduous, opposite. Petals | bearing 2-rclled niitbers, and the 2 upper ones 1 -celled nntbers. Siyio 
4, cruciate ; upper one arched and cmarginato ; the lower one entire none. Hliginas 6. (Jnpsuleh .Vvalved ; valves separating wjtheias- 
and (Iravn out into a spur. Stamens 5, by pogynous ; tbe it lower ones i licity. IMucenta eentrul. Albumen none. — {C. Don.) 

Description, Ac. — T he plants belonging to this order arc all annuals with succuhmt Htcins and sliowy 
flowers. They are comprised in three genera, \i/,: — Balsamina, the common balsam, tli(‘ flowers of which are 
home singly, each on a separate stalk ; Tytonia, the species of which arc aquatic stove j>IantM, with iht* flowers 
sometimes produced three on one stalk, and soim'thnes each on a separate stalk; and Jrnpatiens, the Noli- 
rae-tangere of the gardems, the flower-stalks of wliicli are branched, and many-flowered. This order, according 
to botanical arrangement, sliould |)recede TropceoLacm., to which it is very closely allied. 

GENUS I. 

BALSAMINA, Riv. THE BALSAM. 

Lin. Sytt. PENTANDRIA MONOGVNIA. 

Generic Character. — A ntiicrs 5, 2 -celled. Stigmas 5, distinct. Valves of capsule; liending inwards elastically at tin* afiex. IVdunclcs 

I -flowered.— '(G. Don.) 

Description, Ac.-— A genus of showy-flowered plants, with succulent stems, mostly natives of the East 
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Indies ; which have long been great favourites in our greenlwuses, and which we shall mention here, as they will 
also grow in the open air. 

1.— BALSAMINA HORTENSIS, Besp, THE COMMON OR GARDEN BALSAM. 

Symomyme. — Impatient baltaininn, Lin. 

Specific Character. — Pedicel* aggregate ; leavca lanceolate, serrated, lower one* opposite; spur shorter than the flower.~(G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The common Balsam is so well known that it needs very little description; and its 
varieties arc so numerous and so uncertain as to defy enumeration. The colours of these varieties are, white, 
rose-coloured, red, and purple ; and these colours are occasionally mixed in stripes, spots, and other variegations. 
The varieties are also single, semi-double, and double. The species is a native of the East Indies, China, and 
Japan, and it was introduced before 1596, as it is mentioned by Gerard. The plants are generally kept in pots 
in greenhouses, but they will grow luxuriantly if planted out in a warm border in the open air. The seeds, 
which may be procured in any seed-shop, should ho sown on a moderate hotbed in February or March ; and as soon 
as the plants are two or throe inches high, they should be carefully transplanted into small pots, taking care to 
shade them for some time after transplanting. The pots should be plunged in the hotbed, hut they should be 
allowed plenty of air, in the middle of the day when the weather is favourable. In about a fortnight or less, 
tliey sliould be removed into rather larger pots, without breaking the ball of earth round the roots ; and after- 
wards as they grow, they should bo transplanted into larger and larger pots, taking care that each pot is well 
draiued by broken j)otshcrd8 l)cing put in the bottom, and that the plants are supplied with abundance of 
water. If the roots are kept warm, by the pots being plunged in the hotbed, and ai’e supplied with abundance 
of water, which is prevented from stagnating round them by the pots being well drained, while the plants 
themselves are 8up])lied with abundance of air, when the weather will permit, the growth of the plants will 
be luxuriant, and the flowers astonishingly fine. As soon as the flower-buds arc formed, the plants should be 
jd act’d in the greenhouse ; or planted out, without breaking the ball of earth, in a warm border in the open 
ground. In the latter case, the plants should be shaded for a day or two after planting, and supplied abundantly 
w’ith water. The seeds may be sown in a warm rich border in the open air; but in this case the plants do not 
flower till very late in the autumn, and the flow’ers are very seldom fine. 


2.— BALSAMINA COCCINEA, Dec. THE SCARLET BALSAM. 

SvHoNYME. — Irapations coccinco, Sinu. I Specific CiiAiucTER.-.Pediccl8 aggregate. Leave* oblong-oval, ler- 

Bmoraviro. — B ot. Mttg. t. TiiiG. j rated. Spur incurved, about equal in length to the flower. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c.— A splendid plant, with bright scarlet flowers remarkable for the great length of their spurs. 
The flowers are large, and are produced in great abundance ; they are sometimes streaked with white, but this is 
rather a variation than a permanent variety. The plant is a native of the East Indies, and was introduced in 1808, 
but we do not know where seeds are now to bo procured. B, comuta^ the Homed Balsam, a native of Ceylon, and 
Cochin-China, introduced in 1826, closely resembles B. coednea in the shape of its flowers, but their colours are 
dark purple or pure white. The leaves of B. comtUa are of a dusky green and sweet-scented, and a decoction 
of them is said to be used in Cochin-China as a wash for the hair. 
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3.— BALSAMINA MASTERSIANA, Paxt. THE NKPAUL BALSAM. 

Enokatiiim. — Paxt. Mag. of Bot. vol. y\. p. 75; and our Jiff . L rotuoto, pointed terraturct. Flowon laifo, of a purpUth red^ axUlarv, 
in Plate 24. iolitary. Spur cunred, nearly the length of the flower. — (Paxt.) 

Si»aciric CHARACTKa. — Leaves opposite, linear-lanceolate, with 

Description, &c.— -This plant is evidently very nearly allied to B. cocebtM and B, comitta.^ and may 
probably be the same as the last-mentioned species, or a very slight vai’iety of it. It was found by Mr. Gibson, 
collector to the Duki^ of Devonshire, growing on the Khoseca Hills, and seeds of it wore sent by him to Chats- 
worth, in the autumn of 1837. Tlic plant was named in honour of Mr. Masters, head gardener at the Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta. Wo do not know where stwds arc to be procured ; but as the plants raised at Chatswortli 
flowered abundantly during the whole summer of 1838, and ripened abundance of seed, we have no doubt sw^ds 
of this species will soon be plentiful in the seed-shops. The plant is perhaps rather hardier than the oommoii 
garden balsam, and the culture is exactly the same. “ A light rich soil,” says Mr. Paxton, “ frequent shifting, 
a generous supply of water, due exposure to light, and a slight moist liottom heat, are the chief requisites 
previously to the appearance of the flowers.” Mr. Paxton also recommends placing the plants, when removed 
from the liotbcd, into a moderately warm house, before putting them into the cool house, or open ground, whore 
they are to flower. “ The advantage of this transference will be apparent in the larger size, deeper colour, and 
greater duration of the blossoms. The art in cultivating balsams to perfection,” Mr. Paxton continues, “ is to 
keep them continually growing after the sot^ds have gorininatod.” This is done by warmth and moisture ; and 
this is the reason that balsams sown in the open air, for want of suflicient warmth and moisture to their roots, 
seldom, if ever, attain the same beauty as those; rained in a hotbed. 


GBNIJS 11. 

IMPATIENS, Iliv. THE TOUCH-ME-NOT. 

Lin. Sj/st. PENTANDRIA MONOG . NIA. 

Gr.NEaic Character. — Anthen 5, ihrwj of whulj arc ‘i-cellcd, and iwo in front of tlio upper petal l-cnllcd. Hiijfina* 5, joined. Valve* of 
capsule rcvolutc, inwardly from the have to the apex. Peduncles axilhuy, hranrhed, inany-llowered— ,(G. Don.) 

Desciuption, &c, — A ll the plants belougiug to this genus an; remarkable for the elasticity of the valves of 
the capsules, which when touched throw out the secfls with great force. This quality is possessisl in a greater or 
less degree by all the plants belonging to tlic order ; and also by the j)lantH belonging to the order Germiuiceat, to 
which BalsaminamB is very nearly allied, but it is more perceptible in than in any other genus. The 

scientific name of ImpatimSy and the popular namt^s of Noli-^tne-lavifnry or Toueh-mc-not, and Jumping lh;tty, 
allude to this proj)erty. 

1.— IMPATIENS NOLI-ME-TANGEKE, lAn. THE COMMON NOLI-ME-TANOERK, OR 

TOUCH-ME-NOT. 

Emoratisob.— E ng. Dot. t. 937, 2nd edit. vol. ii. t. .327 ; and our leavon, and spreuding under them ; flower* pendulou*; npur rcruived 
fig. 3, in Plate 24. j at the end ; leave* ovate, coamcly toothed ; joint* of item awollcii. — 

Srcciric Chakactkr. — Peduncle* 3*4-flowcrcd, ahortcr than the ! (G. Don .) 

Description, &c. — TIjc NoU-me^ngere is a well-known plant, so strikingly resembling the balsams in its 
stems and leaves, that it was formerly called the yellow balsam. Tlic stem, which grows about two feet high, is 

T 
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very succulent, and is thickened at the joints like that of the balsam ; the flower is large and rather handsome, 
but the most remarkable part of the plant is the capsule. This," says Sir J. £. Smith, consists of a central 
angular column, surrounded by five clastic valves, so weakly attached at the base when ripe, that they spring 
from it at the slightest touch, at the same time curling up and scattering the few seeds they previously enclosed. 
Tlie seeds so scattered will remain in the ground and certainly grow next spring, hut if collected and allowed 
to dry before they are sown they fail to vegetate." — Hot, 2nd edit. vol. ii. p. 57.) The elasticity of the 
valves of the capsule is so great, that oven though prepared to expect it, few persons who touch the capsule for 
the first time can help starting. “ The root is formed of branched and fleshy fibres," and these fibres are 
frequently scon above ground descending even from the first joint of the stem when the plant is kept moist. It 
is a native of most parts of Europe, and it is found wild in England in Westmoreland, &c., and in Wales : in short, 
wherever there are moist rich valleys among mountains. It is said to be poisonous to most animals except 
goats, who eat it freely. In gardens it is rarely cultivated, partly on account of the difficulty of keeping the 
seeds sufficiently moist to vegetate, and partly from its coarse and weedy habit of growth. 


OTHER SPECIES OF IMPATIENS. 

These have all been introduced, and are occasionally to be found in gardens, though liable to the same objec- 
tions against their constant culture as the common Touch-me-not. They have also all the fault of soon withering 
when gathered, so as to be quite unfit for bouquets. The culture of all is alike ; the seeds merely require scat- 
tering oil the ground, but the plants must be supplied with abundance of water, or they will soon wither. 

L TRIFLORA, Willd, 

This 8pecie.s, which is a native of Ceylon, introduced in 1818, has large pale rod flowers, which it produces 
early in June. 

1. FULVA, Nntt., Eng, Dot. 2nd edit. Suppt. t. 327*, syn. T. BIFLORA, Swt, Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 43. 

The handsomest species of the genus, having dark yellow flowers with red spots inside. It is a native of 
North America, whore it grows near springs and rivulets, in shady situations, and whence it was introduced in 
1818, but it has lately been found wild «)u the banks of the river Wey in Surrey. It is generally considered to 
bear a groat resemblance to the common Noli-rne-tan^erCy and is often confounded with it. When, however, 
we saw the two species growing together in the grounds of W. Borrer, Esq., at Henfield, Sussex, in the autumn 
of 1838, we were struck with the difierence between them. Seeds of I.fulva may be purchased at Chari wood's, 
and in other seed-shops, under the name of /. hijlora ; but though they keep longer than those of 7. Nolume- 
tmipere^ they soon lose the power of vegetating. 

I. PALLIDA, Nutt. 

A native of North America, introduced in 1817, with pale yellow flowers and bluish-green leaves. 

1. PARVIFLORA, Dec. 

This is the species vulgarly called Jumping Betty ; the flowers are very small and of a pale dingy yellow, 
but the capsules are largo and spring asunder with great force when touched. It is quite hardy, and is found 
wild in Russia an also in North America. Seeds may be had at Charlwood’s. 
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I. TRIPETALA, RoJth, 

A Tery showy species with scarlet flowers having a deep yellow nectary. It is a native of the East Indies 
on the mountains of Silhct^ and was introduced in IB25. 

1. CRISTATA, WaU. 

The flowers are yellow, with very small purple dots, and the stem purple. The plant is a native of Chinese 
Tartary, and was introduced in 1827. 

I. CALYCINA. WalL 

A native of Nepaul. The flowers, which are very large, are yellow, and netted with purple veins. 

There are several other kinds natives of Nepaul, with purj)le, yellow, or roso-coloured flowers, and one kind 
which is fragrant, but none of these have as yet been introduced. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


NYCTAGINACE^. 


EttKirriAt CflARACTBR. — Perianth tubular, wmowhat coloured, con- 
tracted in the middle ; its limb entire or toothed, pltutod in arativation ; 
becoming indurated at tlie bate. Stamens definite, hy[K>gynoui. 
Anthers 2-cclled. Ovary euporior, with u binglc erect ovule. Style 
1. Stigma 1. Fruit, a thin utricle, enclosed within the enlarged 
peniitent base of the calyx. Seed without ito proper integumonta. iti 


teita being coliorent witli the utricle ; embryo with foliaceoui coty- 
lodoiifi, wrapping round flowery albumen. Radicle inferior. PlumuU 
incoiiBpicnoufi. licuvim oppoiite, and ulmoHt alwayB unequal ; lome- 
timuH alternate. Flowera axillary or terminal, chmtered or aolitary, 
having an involucre which is eitlicr common or pru])er, in one piece 
or in tt'voral piccen, BomctimcB minute.— Aiiuf/. 


GENUS I. 

MIRABILIS, Lin. THE MARVEL OF 1*EPIT. 

/.in. Sy$t. PENTANHRIA MONOOVNIA. 

OnrxRic Chaiucteil— Calyx inferior. Corolla funnel-form, auperior. Ntrtary globular, cucloaing the germ. — ( Lin ,) 

1.— MIRABILIS JALAPA, Lin. THE COMMON MARVEL OF PERU. 

Enohavings. — H ot. Mag. t. 371 ; and our Jig. ‘2, in Plate 24. 

Specific Charactkii. — i lnwera clunterod together, truncate, erect.. — {Lin.) 

Description, &c. — The Marvel of Poi u, though generally treated as an annual, is in ftict a tuborous-rootcd 
perennial, the roots of whicli may be taken u{> in winter, like those of tlie Dahlia or the common potato, and 
planted out again in spring. It rijHJns seeds, li<iw(*vfr, so abundantly, tliat few porsems think it worth while to 
preserve the roots, particularly as the seedlings always flower the first ytiar, and the flowers produced by thero^ 
differ very little from those produced by the tubers, either in size or colour. The high-sounding name of the 
Marvel of Peru, seems very ill applied to this plant, as there is nothing very remarkable about it. The plant, 
however, having been introduced very soon after the discovery of Peru, when (iverything belonging to the now 
world was thought strange and wonderful, and being found to bear flowers of several different shades of colour 
at the same time, it received this name, and Gerard tells us that it was also called the wonder of the world. The 
flowers, says this quaint writer, “ remain open the whole day, and are chased only at night, and so perish, one 
flower lasting but only one day, like the true Ephemerum or Hemerocallis. This marvellous variety doth not 
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without cauuo bringadmir»tion to d) that obaerre it; for if the flower, be gathered and reserved in mverd 
papere, and compared with those flowers that will spring and flonrigh the next day, yon shall easfly peroeive 
that one is not like another in colour, though you shall compare one hundred which flower one day, and another 
which flower the next day, and so on during the whole time of their flowering. A much better description of 
this plant is given by Parkinson, who observes that the flowers are sometimes red and yellow on one plant, and 
sometimes purplish, the colours being occasionally mixed and blended together. He also mentions that there are 
numerous varieties, some white, some yellow, and some purple, while the species isgeneraUy a deep rose, as 
shown in our plate. Gerard is mistaken in asserting that the flowers always close at night ; on the contrary, as 
Parkinson observes, the flowers frequently do not open till evening, and indeed in the West Indies, where the 
plant is common, it is called the four-o clock plant, from its generally opening about that hour in the afternoon. 
The fact is that the flowers will not bear intense heat, and though under our cloudy skies they will generally 
remain open all day, they slirink from the powerful rays of the sun. The plant is a native of both the East and 
West Indies. It is not known when it was introduced, but it must have been early, as Gerard, writing in 
speaks of having had it for several years in cultivation in his garden. Linnmus changed Gerards name of 
Mirahilist J^eruviana for tin's plant, for M. Jalapa, because iiiiding that the tubers possessed a purgative property, 
he thought they were used in preparing the drug called jalap. 

Seeds may be procured in any seod-sliop ; and if sown on a hotbed in March, the plants may be turned into 
the open air in May or Juno, and will flower in July. If the seeds are sown in the open air in April, the 
plants will succeed equally well, but they will not flower before the latter end of August or September. We 
may here repeat what we have before suggested for the convenience of those who have no regular gardener, and 
consequently do not wisli the trouble of a hotbed, that all annual plants raised on one may be purchased from tlic 
nurserymen. Our neighbour, Mr. Ilopgood, of the Bayswater nursery, sells plants thus raised, ready for 
planting out into tlie open border, at from twopence to fourpence a dozen, according to their size and rarity ; 
and we have no doubt that this is about the usual price. Tims at a very trifling ox\)enae, and with very little 
trouble, a garden may be supplied in April or May with the choicest flowers (varying in kinds, according to the 
taste of the purchaser), which will continue to adorn it till they are destroyed by frost. 

OTHER KINDS OF MIBABTLIS. 

M. DICHOTOMA, Lin. 

This species, which is not so hardy as the common kind, has smaller flowers, and they do not vary from their 
original purplish red. This is a native of Mexico and the West Indies. It was formerly supposed that the 
tubers of this plant produced the Jalap, the name of which is said to be derived from Xalapa, in Mexico; but 
Linnecus, as we have before observed, thought that this drug was made from the tubers of the common Marvel 
of Peru, and later botanists have attributed it to a species of Convolvulus or Ipomoea. 

M. LONGIFLORA, Lin, 

This species has long-tubed white flowers, that are very sweet-scented, and it is common in our gardens. The 
stalks are hairy and clammy, and they are so weak that they would fall to the ground if not supported. This 
species is a native of Mexico, and was introduced in 1759. 
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M. VISCOSA, C«v., lyn. OXYBAPHUS VI8COSUS. BaL Mag, t. 434. 

Tbi<^ Bpecies, CurtU tells us, is an animal, growing about two feet high. The whole plant is clammy, and 
if bruised smells somewhat disagreeably. The flowers do not open at any particular time like those*' of the 
common Marvel of Pom, and each contains only three stamens. When the flowers fall, which they do very soon 
after expanding, “ the calyx closes on the germen, enlarges, droops, and becomes deeply plaited ; on the ripening 
of the seed it turns bi-own. expands, and is suspended like a little umbrella over the seed, which when perfectly 
ripe, drops out on the ground.” This plant is a native of Peru, and it was first raised in England in 1796 from 
seeds sent to the Marchioness of Bute, by Professor Ortega, of Madrid, who had obtained them from Peru. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

— ^ 

PRIMULACE.K. 

EasKNTiAL Chakactkh. — Calyx .O-clcft, p«'rM«lcnt. Corolla rt'guliir, contral. Swil» nuincrouH, prllatf. Alhumi'ii rioiw. — liCsivet tiBually 

uoiiupetalouA, 5>clcft. SlamcDs 5, c}>i|)CtAloiiH. opjtositc the Bvgmenti) oppusiU', rarely tilU>riiiito, iisuallv riulicnl. — (C, Don.) 

of the corolla. Stigma capitate. Capatile valvate, 1 -celled. Placenta 

Description. &c — Tliis order contains tlie primn»s«*, cowslip, polyanthus, cyclamen, &c., all well-known 
plants, hut jH'rennialH. The genns Anagallis is indetul the only one belonging to the order wliieli contains 
annuals, and oven these might be call(‘d perennials, as most of them may, with care, he kept alivt* st'veral y<*ars. 

(JENFS I. 

A N AC; ALLIS, Lin. TM E IM M PE RN EL. 

Un.Sysi. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

fle«iMHic. (huHACTr.K. — Culyx r). parted, (^irolla whcel-Bha|Hsd, fi-cleft, doriduouH. Sliuuciis r>. Itninlrd, at ilir bnw. 

(•apBulc tniiinitcd. 

Duscription, &c. — The genus Anagallis is reinarkahle for the iMsanty and eleganer of its flowers. I-'.ven the 
common Pimpeniel or Shepherd’s Weather-glas.M {A, arrmHin)., is om* of tin* ])rettieBt of our common Briiisli 
weeds, and the Bog Pimpernel (A. lenello) is njcommeinhsd for cailtivation by Dr. l/iridley, as a, iiMmt 
delicate and elegant flower. (St?e Baany., vol. ii. p. IfJl.) The flowiT of tin* Anagallis, tliongh 

monopetalous, like all the Primulace®, is so deeply lohod that it seems to coiiHist of five petals. Tlic Meetl-V(?sM<?l 
is also remarkable, as it resembles an egg-shaju d box, opening in the iniddh?, and the lid coming off* like a little 
cap with a feather in it, and showing the seeds closely j)acked up in the remaining half of tlu! box below, 'fhe 
stems of the Pimpernels are prostrate and angular ; and tlio flowers, which are prodnet^d in gr(?at abundance, 
are generally very showy. 

1.— ANAGALLIS INDICA, Swt. THK INDIAN PIMPERNEL. 

Engraving. — Swt. Ilrit. Flow. (»ard. t. 1.'52. clanping the ntcm, .Vncrvcil at the liute, dotted beneath. Scgmentu of 

SpRciric Character. — S tem aiicctiding, branchi-d, slightly winged. the calyx w'lito, kccird, aomewhat shorter than the pi'tals, which ate 
leaves sewile, ovate-cordate, rough at the margin, tomewlmt blunt, toothed. -(.SWc/.) 

Description, &c. — A very pretty little plant having bright blue flowers, witli a reddish piiryde style, and 
golden yellow anthers. The stem is nearly erect and angular; and the leaves, which are rather broad, 
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botanically in haying its corolla plaited in the bud, which the plants belonging to the order Boraginae&B have 
not. To a common observer, the Nolana appears most naturally to belong to the Cimeolmdacem : indeed tlie 
resemblance between the flowers of Convohuiui tricolor and those of Nolana atriplicifolia is so striking, that they 
might easily be supposed varieties of one species. The capsule of the Convolvulus is, however, a dry berry, while 
that of the Nolana is a fleshy drupe ; the difference between which terms will be readily perceived by remem- 
bering that a currant is a berry, and a plum a drupe. Do Candolle placed the Nolana among the Solanaceoo^ but 
the fruit of the Solanacem is a fleshy berry, as, for example, the potato-apple, and very different from the 
Nolana, the fruit or capsule of which is fleshy, with a hard bony nut or stone. To obviate all these difficulties, 
Dr. Lindley formed the order Nolanace(c^ in which he has placed the genus Nolana and two other genera formerly 
considered to belong to Convolmlacecp.* 

l.—NOLANA PROSTRATA, Lin, THE PROSTRATE NOLANA. 

EMORATrNOf.— Bot. Mftg. 731 ; and our Jiff. 5, in Plate 25. I pyramidal, with triangularly sagittate segments, furnishod with gpur- 

SpKciinc Charactkr. — S tems prostrate ; leaves ovato>oblong ; calyx | like processes at the base. Drupes 2-4-ce)lod. — (f*. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This was the first species of the genus discovered, and from it Linnasus, who first named 
and described it, gave it the name of Nolana, from nola^ a little bell, in allusion to the bell-shaped form of its 
corolla. The plant is a native of Peru, and seeds of it were first sent from that country to Spain. From Spain 
they were received by Professor Van Royen at Leyden, who sent them to Linnojus as the seeds of a kind of Bella- 
donna or Nightshade. About the same time M. Forskahl, one of the persons employed by tlu^ king of Denmark 
to collect new plants in the East, having obtained some of these seeds (possibly from lAnnums), sent them with a 
number of Egyptian scjcds in 1701 to Miller, who was then curator of the (liolsea Botanic Garden. Tlu^ plant 
was at first supposed tender, but it is now found quite hardy, only niquiring to be sown very thin, and to have the 
plants kept free from weeds when they come up. The plants will not bear transplanting except when very young, 
from the extraordinary length of the root, which in a flowering plant, though not branched and very slender, has 
been often found three feet long. The stcuris arc naturally prostrate, and if left to themselves, they will soon 
cover the bed on which they grow with a thick mass of leaves and flowers. The seeds should be sown in March 
or April, and the plants will come in flower in July. 

2.— NOLANA PARABOXA, I.indl, THE PARADOXICAL NOLANA. 

Kmgkavings. — B ot. Reg. t. 8b‘5 ; and our 3, in IMuti- | pilose; segmentH of calyx triangular; corolla campanulately furiueU 

Shkcific Charactkk. — S tems proBtrato, hairy ; leaves ovau-, uhiusc, ! shaiMsd ; drupes cumulated, l-sccdcd. 

Description, See. — ^This species was named paroihica by Dr. Lindh^y, from “ the deviation in the structure 
of its fruit from that of the other species of Nolana. ” The fruit of N. prostrata consists of five fleshy carpels or 
drupes growing closely together, and each containing four cells, every cell having within it one seed. Now the 
fruit of N, paradom consists of twenty carpels, each of which contains one cell and one seed ; thus forming an 
exemplification of the modern theory, that all fruits divided into cells arc in fact only several distinct one-celled 
fruits grown together. The flower of N, paradoma is paler than that of N. prostrata.^ and not so distinctly 
marked with dark veins. The plant is a native of Chili, and was introduced in 1823, by seeds presented to the 
London Horticultural Society by Francis Place, Esq. It is quite hardy, and its seeds may be procured in most 
of the seed-shops. The culture is exactly similar to that of N. prostraia. 
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3.— NOLANA TENELLA, Lindi, THE SLENDER NOLANA. 

Emoiuvinos Dot. Mag. t. 2604, Bot. Gard. t. 207, both under 

the name of N. puradoxa. 

Synonymrh N. paradoxa, Hook. ; Violet-coloured Nolana. 

Specific Ciuracter.— Clothed with viscid down ; atoms filiform ; 

Description, &c. — Tlie flower is funnel-shaped, of a blue, or violet-colour, with a white star in the centre. 
The calyx cliflPers from that of N. prostrata in the want of the spur-like processes towards the base. The 
seeds of this plant were received from Chili in 1822, by Mr. Place, who also introduced N, paradoxa^ and hence, 
probably, the confusion between the two species. AT. tmella first flowered at the seat of the late John Walker, 
Esq., at Southgate, and its seeds are frequently sold in the seed-shops under the name of N. paradoxa. 
The culture is the same as for the other, with the exception of the seeds requiring to be sown thicker, as the 
plants generally send up an upright shoot, and do not spread so much as those of the other species. 

4.— NOLANA ATRIPLICI FOLIA, D. Don, THE ATRIPLEX-LEAVED NOLANA. 

Enoravinos Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Series, t. 305 ; and our Specific Character. — S tems procumbent, rather villous ; calyx 

fig. 4, in Plate 25. canipanulate, with ovatc-lancoolate, acute connivent segments; leaves 

Synonymk. — N. grandiflora, Lehm. spatulatc, radical ones large. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This is by far the most beautiful species. The flower is large and very handsome, with 
the three colours of bright blue, clear white, and yellow, distinctly marked. The leaves are broad and fleshy, 
and they are produced in such abundance on the procumbent stems, as soon to cover the bed, and thus aflbrd a 
rich background to the splendid flowers with their bright clear colours, which every hero and there rise up among 
them. We have already mentioned the resemblance between the flowers of this species and those of Convoltmlus 
tricolor., and we have been lately much struck with it on comparing beds of the two flowers planted near together 
in the nursery of our neighbour Mr. Hopgood. The Nolana is however much the more beautiful, as the flowers 
are not only much larger, but their colours are clearer and more brilliant. Tlic I^olana airipUcifolia is a native 
of Peru, introduced in 1834, and it seeds so abundantly that it is already common in the seed-shops. It requires 
a rich loamy soil, in which it may be sown in March or April, when it will flower in July ; or if wanted to 
flower earlier, it may be raised on a slight hotbed, and planted out the first week in May. 

OTHER KINDS OF NOLANA. 

Tlie following kinds have not yet been introduced ; but judging from the species we have already in our 
gardens, we think them so desirable, that we give their names in the hope of aiding in pointing them out to the 
attention of travellers. 

N. SPATULATA, Unix et,Pavon, 

Flowers very large, and white tinged with purple. Stem upright. A native of the hills in Peru, so probably* 
quite hardy. 

N. CORONATA, Ruix et Pavon, 

Flowers about the size of N. atriplicifolia ; white, with a narrow blue border. Leaves shining, and on long 
footstalks. Capsules long and slender. Stem prostrate. A native of the hills of Peru, growing in dry sandy 
soil. 


petioles ciliated ; leavei ovate, obtuae at both ends ; calyx campanu- 
late, 2-lobed, S-angled, one of the lobes emarginate, the other triden- 
tale ; ovarium 5.1obod. — Peduncles hairy, filiform. Corolla pale-blue, 
or violet, with a paler eye. Stamens villous, enclosed. — (G. Don.) 
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N. INPLATA, RuiM ei Pawn. 

Flowen white, with blue anthers ; calyx inflated. Stems purple and angular. Plant prostrate. Leayet 
downy and sinuated. A native of the sandy hills near Cumana. 

N. REVOLUTA, Nuia et Pavon. 

Flowers large and of a bluish-violet, peduncles very short. Stems white and angular. Plant procumbent. 
A native of Peru in sandy places. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

CONVOLVULACE.E. 

Essential Character. — Calyx of 5 sepals, rarely 5-tootho(l, per- transversely. Seeds rounded on one side, and flattened on the other, 
sistent. Corolla monopetalous. Limb of five plaits or five lobesi Albumen mucilagiuous. Cotyledons corrugated. — Usually twining 
with a twisted sestivation. Stamens 5, opipotalous. Ilypogytioiis disk herbs. I.oave8 altoniato, entire or lobed. Peduncles axillary or 
annular, surrounding the ovarium. Capsule dehiscing valvately, rarely terminal; one or many floworod.— <G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The Convolvulaceas are all twining plants, most of which aro herbaceous, and many of 
those annuals. They have all largo showy flowers, and are of very easy culture. According to modern botanists, 
there are thirty-five in the order ConvolvulacecB, most of which contain annuals ; but wo shall confine ourselves 
to the two genera Convolvulus and Ipomooa, (both of which were instituted by Linneaus,) as under these names 
the plants are best known, and wo shall only indicate the new names in the synonymes. 

GENUS I. 

CONVOLVULUS, Chomij. THE CONVOLVULUS OR BINDWEED. 

Lin. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNtA. 

Generic Character. — Stamens inclosed. Stigma 2-lobcd ; lobes toretely fllitonn. 

Description, &c. — The name of Convolvulus was given by Linnroiis to a number of climbing, showy- 
flowered plants, which since his time have been divided into five or six different genera ; but to prevent 
oonfusion, we shall describe these plants under their old name of Convolvulus, which alludes to the folding of the 
flowers in the bud. 

1.— CONVOLVULUS TRICOLOR, Lin. THE THREE-COLOURED CONVOLVULUS. 

EMORAViN 08 .~Bot. Mag. t. 27, and our fig. 2, in Plate 26. I soft, white hairs. Leaves nvate-luiicoolato, spatulate, hairy, ciliated. 

Synonyms. — Convolvulus minor, Hort, I Peduncles l-flowcrod, bibracteato, longer than tho loaros. Sepals 

Specific Charactf.r, — Stem declinate, torote, beset with small, 1 ovate-lanceolate, acuto.— ((L Don.) 

Description, &c. — A beautiful flower with three distinct colours, yellow, blue, and white, well known 
under the name of Convolvulus minor, or the dwarf Convolvulus, in our gardens. There are two varieties of it, 
one white, and the other striped, but they do not always come true from seed. Tlio species is a native of Spain, 
Portugal, Sicily, and the north of Africa ; and it was introduced by Parkinson before 1629 ; as he calls it tho 
small blue Spanish Bindweed in his Paradmu^ and says he had the seed of ‘‘ Guillaume Bool," who brought it 
from Portugal. Some botanists suppose this species to have been originally only found in Darbary ; but whether 
introduced or indigenous, it is now a common weed both in Spain and Portugal. The flowers always folding in 

c 
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gloomy weather and at night the French call it Belle-de-Jour. The seeds are now common in every seed-shop. 
Wlien the seeds are sown, a shallow drill should be made for them, formmg a circle ^ or three or four straight 
drills should be made across a bed in which the seeds may be dropped and covered lightly over. When the 
plants come up, they should be thinned out so as to stand an inch apart. The plants require a dry situation, 
and rather a rich light soil. The usual time of sowing is April, in which case the plants will come into flower 
in July; but as they are quite hardy the seeds may be sown in autumn to stand the winter, when the plants 
will flower in May. 


2.— CONVOLVULUS PURPUREUS, Un. THE PURPLE CONVOLVULUS. 


Enoravino. — Hot. Mag. t. 113. 

SyNoNYMES. — Pharbitia hispida, Choisy ; Iponiooa glundulifera, 
Ruiz et Pavon ; Convolvulus major, Hort» 

Varieties. — C. p, 2 olatior, Sims, Bot. Mag. t. 1005 ; and our 
%. 6, in Plate 25. A moat boautifvil plant with white flowers, 
marked with five apota like the eyes in a pcacock*8 tail, elegantly 
shaded with blue and carmine. It comes true from aecd, and is so 
distinct that Dr. Sima, who firat described it, had marked it as a 
species, till on closer examination he discovered that it did not possess 
characters sufficient to establish a specific difference. It is quite hardy, 
and only requires to be sown in a warm sheltered situation, and in a rich 
light soil. It was firat observed in 1804 in the Fulham nursery, and 


from its groat beauty it goon became a favourite, but it is now rarel v 
to be met with. 

C. p. 3 variuB, Sims, Bot. Mag. t. 1682. A very distinct variety 
marked with dark blue stripes on a white ground, and the rays red and 
white. This kind was introduced about 1810 hy the Hon. and Rev. 
W. Herbert, who received the seeds from Cadiz, and who informed 
Dr. Sims in 1815, (when the plant was figured in the Bot, Mag.) 
that the colouiw had come true from seed in Mr. Herbert s garden for 
five generations. 

Specific Character.— Leaves cordate, acuminated, entire ; auri- 
cles diverging. Peduncles usually exceeding the leaves, 3 — 5 flowered, 
somewhat umbellate. Sepals ovate-lanceolate, acute— (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — The purple or major Convolvulus has long been a favourite in our gardens. It is a native of 
Asia and South America, and it appears to have been introduced into England at a very early period, as it is 
mentioned in 1629 by Parkinson, who calls it the greater blue Bindweed, or Bell-flower with round leaves. 
Parkinson also mentions that this kind and Convolvulus Nil were sent to England from Italy, “ but whether 
they had them from the East Indies or some of the Eastern countries on this side," he adds, “ we know not ; but 
they thrive reasonable} well in our country if the year be anything kindly.” This species was placed in the genus 
Convolvulus by I^innaBus ; it was afterwards included in the genus Ipomcjoa by Zuccagni, who published some 
botanical works at Florence, in 1806 ; and lastly it was placed in the genus Pharbitis, of which indeed it may be 
considered the type, by Choisy a Swiss botanist, in 1821. The botanical differences between Convolvulus and 
Pharbitis are, that in the former the ovarium is two-celled and two-soeded, while in the latter the ovarium is 
three and sometimes four-celled, and threo-soeded. The seeds of C. purpurem may be bought in any seed-shop 
under the name of Convolvulus major ; and they should either be sown at the foot of a wall, or stuck like peas, 
as their long slender stems (which are sometimes ten feet or twelve feet high^ require support. This species 
being more tender than C. tricolor^ requires a warmer situation ; and when wanted to flower early, the plants 
may be raised in a hotbed, and planted out in May. The flowers vary very much ; displaying many shades 
and combinations of white, reddish purple, bluish purple, and violet, besides the decided varieties which we have 
already mentioned. The seeds should bo sown in the same way as those of the Minor Convolvulus. 


a— CONVOLVULUS SICULUS, Lin, THE SICILIAN CONVOLVULUS. 


Enora VINOS. — B ot. Mag. t. 445 ; and onx Jig, 4, in Plate 25. 
Specific Character. — Stems trailing. Leaves cordate-ovate, su- 
perior ones acute, all hairy. Peduncles 1-fiowered, shorter than the 


leaves. Bracteas lanceolate below the calyx. Sepals hairy, ovate, 
acute. — Stems filiform, angular, beset with adpressed hairs above and 
spreading ones at bottom.— (G. Don,) 


Dbscripxxon, &c. — This species has smaller flowers than any other of the genus. The stems are slender and 
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twining a little, but not like the other Bpecles so much so as to require support. On the contrary the slender 
thread-like stems of this curious little plant lie on the ground, and only wind round each other. This species is 
a native of Sicily, the coast of Barbary, and Greece ; and it was introduced before 1640, according to Parkinson, 
by Mr. James Boel. It is quite hardy, and seeds may be had at Carter's. From the smallness of its flowers, 
however, it is rarely cultivated in flower-gardens. 


4.— CONVOLVULUS ELONGATUS, WUld. BROUSSONET'S TRAILING BINDWEED. 

Enoravinoo. — Bot. Reji. t. 498; wAoxitfig, 1 yin Plate 25. I 1 — ^2-ilowerod, longer than the loavoi. liractoat linoar-iubulate. 
Specific Charactru. — Leaves cordate-ovate, cuspidate. Peduncles | shorter than the pedicels. Calyxes ciliated. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This plant was first discovered in the Canary Isles by M. Broussonct, who supposed 
it to be a variety of C. gicuhis. It does indeed strongly resemble that species excepting that its flowers are 
white tinged with j)ink at the edges, and with the throat yellow inside. Willdonow, however, named it 
C. elongatus from the great length of the footstalks of the flowers. It is a trailing species, very hardy, and of 
the easiest culture, requiring no other care than that of sowing the seeds in the common garden soil ; but it is now 
very rarely met with in gardens. 


6.— CONVOLVULUS INVOLUCRATUS, ITcr. THE LEAFY-CUPPED OR GUINEA BINDWEED. 


Enoratinor. — Bot. Reg. t. 318; Bot. Mag. t. 2205; and ova fig. 
8, in Pinto 25. 

Synonymeh. — C. bicolor, Rosb. ; Ipomcea bicolor, Swt. ; Caly 
itegia Koriann, Sivt. ; Shutereia bicolor, Choisg. 


Specific Character. — Btoni villous. Loaves ovato- cordate, entire, 
or usually sinuately-angulur. Peduncles usually 1 -flowered, bi'octeate, 
e.xceeding the leaves. Outer sepals laigc, involucniting tlio flower.— 
(G. Doif.) 


Description, &c. — This is rather a remarkable species, from the very curious and leafy calyx. The flower, 
which somewhat resembles that of the Thunl}ergia alata., is of a pale yellow, with a deep reddish purple centre. 
The leaves are shining, but covered with fine hairs. The? species is a native of Africa, but it has also been found 
in the East Indies. It was introduced in 1818, and was thought not likely to live out of tlie stove. It is found 
however to flower beautifully with the common treatment of tender annuals ; that is, raised in a hotbed, and 
planted out when of sufficient size. As the plant is, however, rather tender, it is best in most situations to 
transplant it in May into a pot, and not to plant out in the open ground till June. The name of a two-coloured 
Convolvulus is in Carter’s catalogue, but it can Imrdly be the same species, as it is described as a hardy annual. 


OTHER SPECIES OF CONVOLVULUS. 

All the following species have been introduced, but, with only one or two exceptions, wc do not know whore 
seeds of them are now to be procured. 

C. PENTAPETALOlPES, Lin. 

Tliis species, which is sometimes called the Majorca Convolvulus, rescmbhis C. tricolor., but it is a trailing 
plant, and has much smaller flowers. It is a native of Majorca and the Ionian Isles, and yvos introduced in 
1789. 

C. STRICTUS, Lehen. 

Has white flowers tinged with pink ; and its habit of grov^th resembles that of C. tricolor. It is a native of 
Egypt, and was introduced in 1822. This is called the Egyptian Convolvulus. 
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C. UNDULATUS, Coe. ,• oyn. C. EVOLVULOIDES, Detf. 

This species, which is generaUy called the African Convolvulus, has large flowers, resembling those of 
C. trkohr, except in the rim or limb, as botanists caU it, which is pink instead of blue ; but there is a variety 
which is blue and white. It is a prostrate plant, and a free flowerer. It was introduced in 1816. 

C. PERUVIANUS, Spr<mg.s »yn. IPOM(EA CUSPIDATA, RuizetPavon; PHARBITIS CUSPIDATA, G. 

The Peruvian Convolvulus has large purple flowers. It is a native of Peru, in stony places, and was 
introduced in 1732. 


GENUS II. 

IPOMCEA, Lin. THE IPOMCEA. 

Lin. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

(iIrnrric CuAiucTKR. — Stigma 2*1obu(l. Lobes capitatoly globose. 

Descmption, &c. — The difference between the genera Ipomoea and Convolvulus is very slight, consisting 
principally in the shape of the lobes of the stigma, which in Ipomoea form a globose head, while in Convohmlus 
they are slender and thread-like. The division of the genera was made by Linnaeus, and it has been followed 
by all subsequent botanists. Ipomosa signifies, to strike the sights — in allusion to the beauty of the flowers. 


1.— IPOMOEA COOCINEA, Lin. THE SCARLET IPOMCEA. 


Lnoravinos Bot. Mag. t. 221 ; and ourjiy. 9, in Plato 2.5. 

Synonymes. — Qunuioclit coccinca, G, Don^ ; Ipnmoca stylosa, 
Comm. ; Convolvulus coccineus, Spreng. 

Varieties. — 1. c. 2 pubcscens, Cham ei Schlecht. This variety 
has the leaves covered with a soft dense down, and never throe-lobed. 


It is a native of Mexico. 

1. 0 . 3 luteola, Wxlld. ; syn. 1. Inteola, Jacq,; Quamoclit luteola, 
G. iJon^ has the flowers of a golden yellow. 

Specific Cha.hacter.— 'Leaves cordate, acuminated, angular at the 
base. Peduncles 3 — 6-flowered. Calyxes wartod, a wned. — (G. Don,) 


Description, &c. — This species is a twining plant, with heart-shaped leaves, and bright scarlet flowers. It 
is a native of Carolina, and the West India Islands, whence it was introduced in 1759, being first cultivated by 
Miller, when ho was curator of the Botanic Garden, at Chelsea. Since then it has been generally grown in 
nurseries, though but seldom in private flower-gardens ; partly, no doubt, from its being confounded with some 
of the tender kinds, which it strongly resembles. The scarlet Ipomoea is, however, quite hardy, and only 
requires sowing in the open ground like other annuals. Three seeds are usually sown about four inches asunder 
in the form of a triangle ; and w’hen the young plants are about six or eight inches high, a stick is put in the 
centre for them to twine round. A slight iron frame with an umbrella-top, or any other frame in wire or lattice- 
work, may be adopted, or a piece of packthread stretched out for them, or the young plants may be trained 
against a wall* or paling. They do best, however, without tying or nailing, and when suffered to twist them- 
selves round an 3 rthing tliat may be near them. We saw some in the autumn of 1838 in the Lewisham nursery, 
ivhich liad twisted themselves round some young apple trees, and which hung down in graceful festoons from the 
branches. Seeds of this species may be had at Carter’s and other seed-shops ; and if sown in March or April 
the plants will flower in July or August. If wanted to flower early, the plants may be raised on a hotbed, and 
transplanted in March or April, when they will flower in May or June. They are said to succeed best in a very 
rich soil and in a warm sheltered situation ; but in those situations the flowers, though larger, are generally of a 
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paler colour. IpomcBa phomieea^ Roxb. ; Quamoclit phamiceay Choisy; /. eoecineoy Bot. Rep. t. 449. the 
Orimson Ipomoea, which is sometimes confiised with the Scarlet Ipomoea, is a hothouse climber, a native of the 
East Indies, which will not live in England in the open air. There are also several perennial Ipomceas with 
scarlet or crimson flowers which require to be constantly kept in a hothouse. 

2.— IPOM(EA QUAMOCLIT, Lam. THE COMMON QUAMOCLIT OR WINGED-LEAVED IPOM(EA. 

EifORATiNCB. — Bot. Mag. t. 244, and our Jig. 10, in Plate 25. I Specific Charactfr. — Leaves pinnatifid. even to tho middle nerve. 

SvNONYMES. — Convolvulus pinnatus, Lam. ; Quamoclit vulgarise Segments linear, |>arallol, acute. Peduncles l>flowoi*ed. Sepals ovstO' 
Choigy \ Scarlet Jasmine. j lanceolate. — {G. Don.) 

Variety. — 1. Q. 2 albiflora, G. Don. Flowers white. * 

Description, &c. — ^The flowers are scarlet, and in the shape of those of a jasmine, and the leaves are curious. 
The plant is a native of the East Indies and South America, and is much more tender than tho scarlet Ipomcea. 
The kind from America is said to have two flowers on each footstalk instead of one, and to bo hardier than the 
other ; but the difierence appears to be too slight, and too uhcertain, to constitute a regular variety. Tho species 
was introduced before 1629, as it is mentioned by Parkinson. It is generally kept in the greenhouse, but if raised in 
a hot-bed, it may be planted out late in May or the beginning of June, in warm, sheltered situations and good soil, 
where it will flower freely, and if the summer bo favourable it will ripen its seed. The plants intended to 
produce seed are, however, generally kept in tho groonhouse or stove. 

a— IPOMOEA CfERULEA, Roa;b. THE CELESTIAL BLUE lJ»OMa‘:A. 

Ergravinos. — Bot. Reg. t. 276. Jiutc lobe dilatcdai tho husc, and notcontrui^tod. P(idunc)os2«5-flowri'od, 

Synonymrs. — C onvolvulus Nil, Lta.; C. hudcruccuB, Lm. ; Ipoincea comnionly exceeding the potioles. HtrpaU ovate-lancculatc, hispid at 
Nil, Doth. ; I. hcpatici folia, Jlaytie ; Pharbitis Nil, Chow/. the base. — {G. Don.) 

Srcciric Character. — Hairy ; leaves cordate, H-lol>cd ; iiitermc- 

Description, &c.— This plant, which is supposed to be the true Coneolvulm Nil of Ijinnojus, differs from the 
plant usually bearing that name, in having the si^gments of the limb of its corolla circular and very shallow, 
instead of deep and tapering to a point. The flowers also of a pale dtdicate celestial blue, softening into white., 
and, when fading, with a very slight admixture of pink. The leaves are curiously shaped, and the stems and tin; 
points of the sepals of the calyxes are of a darh red. Jpomoea coerulea is a native of the East Indies, where it is 
generally found in hedges and on old walls, li is also found wild in the tropical regions of Africa and »Sontli 
America. It is supposed to be the species introduced before the time of Gerard (1596), which that author teliM 
us the Arabians called Nil, and the Italians Camjpana azurea.^ and Ftor de notti ; but if this were the case, it 
had been long lost to our gardens, and was re-introduced from India in J817> by Dr. Roxburgh. It is tender, 
and though it will flower in the open air, it should be raised on a hot-bed, and not planted out till tho middle of 
June. It rarely flowers till the latter end of August or beginning of September. 

4.— IPOMOEA HEDERACEA, Jacq. THE IVY-LEAVED IPOMCEA. 

Enoravino.— Bot. Reg. t. 85. Pharbilis scabrida, G. Don. Corolla white. 

Symowymes. — I. borbata. Roth.] I.Nil, Pursh. \ Convolvulus Nil, I. h. 4. villosa, Hort. ? I. villoia, RutM et Pavon. Flowers 
Michx. ; I. scabru, Forth. ; Pharbitis bcderocea, Choity ; P. Pur- very loige. 

shii, G. Don ; P. barbata, G. Don ; P. Forskceli, G. Don ; P. I. b. 5. punctata, Hort. ? I. punctata, Pert. Calyx dotted. 
LMllenii, G. Don. | Spfajific Character. — Pubescent ; leaves cordate, deeply S-lobcd^ 

Varutiis.— I. h. 2 purpurea, Hort. Corolla funnel-eluiped and j IoIr’s acuminated, central one vcntricose. Peduncles 1-3-flowered; tu lie 
purple. I of the calyx bearded. Bracteas lacineated and slightly recurved. Corolla 

I. h. 8. scabra, Hort.: 1. scabra. Schultes: I. scabrida, Rmm.: I somewhat funnel -sbaiR^d. 

Description, See . — This flower, from tho beautiful blue of its flowers, and from its being only seen to 
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advantage when it has just opened them in the morning, is generally known in America by the name of The 
Morning Glory/' In England it is often called Cmvolmdm nil; but there appears a great confusion respectmg 
it and /. ccerulea. It is a native of North America, where it is found generally in Virginia and Carolina, in hedges 
and among trees near rivers. It was introduced in 1729, and has since frequently been sent over under different 
names. Seeds of it may be procured at Carter's in Holbom, (where there is an excellent collection of seeds of 
Ipomoeas) under the name of 7. hederctesa ; and they may be sown in a warm border in April or May. or they 
may be raised on a hot-bed in March. This species requires a light rich soil, not too dry, and it seldom flowers 
till August or September. 

6.— IPOMCEA BONA NOX, Lin, THE NIGHT-FLOWERING IPOMCEA. 

Enoravinos. — Bot. Mag, t. 752; and qmt fig. 3. in Plate 25, of Calonyction Bona-nox, var. aiiiricatum, Choi9y\ C. muricatum, 
Ipomoea Bona-nox purpurascenft. Q. Don. Corolla purple. Stem and peduncles muricated from 

Synonvmxs. — Convolvulus Bona-nox, Spreng.\ Argyreia Bona. pricklos. 
nox, Swt. ; Calonyction sfiociosum, Choi9y\ ? Iporncoa lougiflora, Nwsciric Craaacter. — I^eavcs cordate, entire, acuminated, or has. 
Willd. lately 3-5-lobod ; corolla with a long cylindrical tube, and spreading 

Variety. — I. B. 2 purpurasceus, JVer., Bot. Reg. t. 290 ; 1. muri- limb. Lobes rounded, mucrouute. 
cato, Jacq.\ I. turbinata, Lagas.; Convolvulus muricatus, Lin.; 

Description, &c. — The species has a white delightfully fragrant flower with a yellowish tube, which only 
opens at sunset, and droops at sunrise. The variety figured in our plate, differs in having a purple flower. Both 
are natives of Persia and the East Indies ; and were introduced about 177*^ ; the .seeds, which can be purchased 
at Carter 8, may be sown, and the young plants treated exactly as directed for the other tender species. They 
require a light rich soil, or a mixture of loam, peat, and sand. They should be raised on a hot-bed. and not 
j)l anted out till the middle of June ; and then only in a warm sheltered situation open to the south, and sheltered 
by a wall. 

5.— IPOMCEA BARBIGERA, SwU THE BEARD-BEARING IPOMCEA. 

Enoravinob. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 86 ; aud our fig. .5, in j entire, hairy on both Burfaces, hind lobes rounded. Peduncles 
Plato 25. I 1 -flowered, shorter than the petioles, bibractate near the calyx. Sepals 

Synonymr. — Fharbitis barbigera — ( G. Don.) I acuminated, spvoadingly reflexod at the apex, aud densely bearded at the 

Specific Character. --JStem downy. Leaves cordate, acuminated, | base, — {G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A beautiful species, bearing considerable resemblance to the ivy-loaved Ipomoea, but 
smaller. A native of North America, and quite hardy ; only requiring to bo sown in the open air, and furnished 
with a prop to cling to, when of sufficient length. 

fi.— IPOMCEA RUBRO-CCERULEA, Hook. THE REDDISH-BLUE OR MEXICAN IPOMCEA. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 3297 ; Poxt. Mag. of Bot., vol, 3, p. 99 ; cordate, acuminated. Peduncles 3-4-flowored, fleshy, subracemose, 
Botanist, No. 62 ; and owr fig. 7, in Plate 25. Calyx smooth. Sepals (small) erect, adpressed, linear, awl.shaped, 

Synonymks. — 1 . Hookerii, G. Don, 1 . rubro-cyanoa, Hort. Mr. with a whitish margin. Corolla, very largo, funnel-shaped. Limb 
Cf. Don suggests that it may l>o a species of Rivea. 5-aDgled, angles mucronato. Stigma two lobed. — (^Jlook.) 

Specific Character. — Smooth; leaves on long petioles, deeply I 

Description, &c.— This is by far the most splendid flower belonging to the genus. The corolla is very large, 
and while in the bud it appears red and white, but when it expands, it is of a most beautiful and brilliant blue ; 
and when it fades, which it does the same day that it expands, the limb of the corolla curls up, and becomes a 
bright rose-colour. The most extraordinary part of this change is that both the blue and rose-colour are quite 
bright and fresh, and that there is no intermediate shade of dingy purple or faded pink, as is the case generally 
wdtli blue flowers which change their colour in fading. This species is a native of Mexico, where it grows to an 
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extraordinaiy size. It was discoTored in 1831, by Mr. Samuel Richardson, (an officer of the Anglo-Mexican 
Mining Association), and seeds of it were sent hy him to J. D. Powles, Esq. of Stamford Hill, which were 
liherally distributed hy that gentleman. It was first called Ipwnoea rtthro^ariec^ but in 1834, it was figured in 
the Bot. Mag., and its present name given to it hy Sir W. J. Hooker. It is remarkable for the abundance of its 
flowers, and the great length of time during which it continues to produce them. Many }>orson8 are deterred from 
cultivating this beautiful plant from the idea that it requires a stove to bring its flowers to perfection. Tins, 
however, is not the case, as it requires no more care in its cultivation than any other tender annual. In the 
spring of 1835, Mr. Rauch, one of Mr, London's assistants, had some seeds of this plant given to him. They 
were raised in a hot-lx^d in February ; but only one plant came up, and this was brought into the open air in 
May. In July it began to flower, and it continued producing a succession of large and magnificent blossoms of 
the most brilliant ultra-marine blue till October. The flowers opened every morning three or four at a time, 
and shrivelled up before night into what had the appearance of buds edged with deep rose colour, and which had 
quite withered before the following morning. This plant produced several pods of ripe seeds. We have since 
heard of several plants succeeding under similar treatment. It must be observed, however, that the soil should 
be good and light, and the situation warm and sheltered, and yet open to the sun. Seeds may be had from 
Mr. Kcrnan, Great Russell Street, Co vent Garden, and other seedsmen. 


OTHER SPECIh:S OF 1P0.M(EA. 

Nearly all the following specicjs arc marked as stovt; annuals ; but as tliey arc all very beautiful, and seetls of 
many of them are to be <d>tainod, we give some particulars of eacli, that thostj who like to try thorn in the 
open air, may bo abb^ to choose which they would prefer. There are, indent'd, very few stove animals that will 
not succeed in the open air, if raised in a hot-bed, and not planted out till the latter end of May or Ixjginiiing (»f 
June. The situation should be a warm border oj>cu to the south, and hacked by a wall, and the plants may be 
sheltered occasionally when thought necessary, by a band-glass or flower-pot turned ovot them till their roots 
have taken p(>8sessloii of the soil. All tender annuals raised in a hot-bod or stove, should also ho gradually 
exposed to a cooler temperature before planting out, and they may even be set in the op()ii .air for a day or two i»i 
the flower-[»ots they were raised in, before turning them into the ground. 

I. SEROTINA, Hatm et Schultes ; syn. QUAM(H IJT SEROTINA, G. Don ; CONVOLVULUS SEROTINUS, 

This species, which has very large broad leav^',>, and was introduced in 1824, is said to bo nearly allied to 
/. eoecinea, 

1. HEDERIFOLIA, Lin. ; syn. HEDERIFOLIA, G. Don 

This species has ivy-shaped leaves, and long violet-coloured flowers. It is a native of the West Indies, and 
was introduced in 1773. 

I. TRILOBA, Lin. ; syn. Q. TRILOBA, G. Don. 

A native of South America ; introduced in 1732. The flowers arc somewhat cylindrical, and of a violet 
colour. Seeds may be had at Carter’s. 

I. TRIDENTATA, Hath.; syn. EVOLVULUS TRIDENTATUS, Lin. CONVOLVULUS VISCIDUS, IlMb.eic.6cc. 

This species has small yellow flowers. It is a native of the East Indies, and was introduced in 1 
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I. FILICAULIS, Blum, ,* lyn. I. DENTICULATA, R, Br. Bot. Rea. t. S17, Ac., Ac. 

Flowew pale yellow, leaves linear, and stems threadlike. A native of the East Indies, introduced in 1778. 

I. INVOLUCRATA, Beauvau. 

Flowers large and dark rose-coloured, surrounded by two large bracteas, forming an involucre. A native of 
Guinea ; introduced in 1822. 

I. SESSILIFLORA, Roth.; syn. CONVOLVULUS HISPIDUS, TaW., Ac., Ac. 

Flowers small, rose-coloured. Tliere is a variety with white flowers, produced in round 'sessile heads. A 
native of Nepaul, introduced in 1816. 

I. OCHRACEA, G. Don. ; syn. CONVOLVULUS OCHRACEUS, Lindl., Bot. Reg. t. 1060. 

The limb of the corolla is flat, with cronulatcd lobes ; the colour is an orange-yellow, having the tube deep 
purple inside. A native of Guinea on the Gold Coast ; introduced in 1826. 

I. OBSCURA, Ker., Bot. Reg. t. 239 ; 1. SOLANIFOLIA, Burm., Ac., Ac. 

Nearly allied to the last species, with pale yellow or cream-coloured flowers, having a red centre. A native 
of the East Indies ; first grown in England in Dr. Sherard's garden at Eltham, in 1732 ; but which is generally 
included in every parcel of seeds sent by unbotanical collectors from India to this country. 

1. LEUCANTHA, Jacq. 

A native of America, with white flowers ; introduced in 1823. 

I. SIBERICA, Jacq. 

Strongly resembling the common little wild Convolvulus of our fields and hedges, but with smaller flowers, 
which are w’hite or very pale pink, with a yellow centre. A native of Siberia, introduced in 1778* 

I, VIOLACEA, Lin. ; syn. CONV^OLVULUS INDICUS, Miller^s Diet., Ac. 

Flowers largo, and of a pale purple. A native of South America, introduced in J792. 

1. PUDIBUNDA, G. Don ; syn. CONVOLVULUS PUDIBUNDUS, Lindl., Bot. Reg. t. 999. 

Corolla of a fine rose colour; tube inflated. A native of St. Vincent's ; introduced in 1822. 

I. PILOSA, Sweet. ; syn. C. ALBICANS, Wall., Ac. 

Flowers small, pink ; plant hairy ; leaves clothed with white wool beneath. A native of the East Indies ; 
introduced in 1815. 

1. TRICHpCARPA, Ell . ; Ac., Ac. 

A native of Carolina; introduced 1732. The flowers are very large, and of a pale purple, and the 
capsules are globose and hairy. Seeds may be procured at Carter s ; and they may either be sown in the open 
air in April, or raised on a hot-bed, and planted out in May. This species flowers in July and August. 

1. DASYSPERMA, Jacq.; syn. I. TUBERCULATA, Ker., Bot. Re^. t. 86; C. DIGITATIS, Rojb., Ac., Ac. 

Dark straw-colour flowers, with a pale purple tube. The leaves are deeply palmate, and the stems pink. A 
native of the East Indies ; introduced in 1815. This is probably the I. eriosperma of the seed-shops. 

I. DISSECTA, R. Br. 

Leaves palmate, 7-paited ; flowers white. A native of New Holland ; introduced in 1815, 
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I. PES-TIGRIDIS» Lin. g Rc. Stc. 

Leaves ^aped like a tiger’s foot, whenee the name. Flowers purplish, in heads, and surrounded hj long 
bracteas. A native of the East Indies ; introduced in 1732. Seeds maj be had at Carter’s. 

I. HEPATICIFOLIA. Lin, ; &c, &c. 

A native of Ceylon and China, with purplish flowers ; introduced in 1759. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's. 

I. PARVIFLORA, VaM , ; &c. 

Small purplish flowers. This is the /. triloba and /. tanguinea of some gardens. A native of Santa Cm* ; 
introduced in 1822. 

1. BUCHANANI, Choiap ; 1. SALICIFOLIA, Roxb. 

Flowers white. A native of Bengal ; introduced in 1816. 


OTHER SPECIES OF CONVOLVULACE^ 

Notwithstanding the great number of showy omamontal plants which we have already enumerated as 
belonging to this order, there are many others, the principal of which (as we are confined for space) wo shall 
give below, without entering into full botanical details respecting thoir different genera, in the same way as we 
have before done with some of the species of each genus. 

CALYSTEGIA GENICULATUS, Lehm. 

Flower pink, silky, and 6-lobed. Leaves downy. A native of Australia; introduced in 1826. 

PORANA RACEMOSA, Roxb,, syn. DINETUS RACEMOSUS. Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 127 ; &c. &c. 

A twining plant, with small white starry flowers. A native of Noj)aul ; introduced in 1823. It is quite 
hardy, and a very free floweror, but we do not know where seeds can be obtained. There is another species 
with large rose-coloured flowers {P, grandijiord) which has not yet been introduced. Both species are well 
deserving of cultivation in this country, frorj» their hardiness, the gniat abundance of their flowers, and the 
extraordinary rapidity of their growth. Porana signifies to spread. 

PHARBITIS DIVERSIFOLIA, LindL, Bot. Reg. 1988. 

A very pretty species, about half the size of the (jommon major Convolvulus, to which it is very nearly 
allied. The flowers are purple marked with bright crimson rays, and the loaves arc entire when young, but 
become 3-lobed when fully grown. A native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1836. It has been also 
found in Pern. The name Pharbitis is taken from a Greek word, signifying colour. 

CRESSA CRETICA, Lin. 

A low plant, with white flowers, which are produced in small heads. A native of the south of Europe ; 
introduced in 1822. 

EVOLVULUS LINIFOLIUS, Lin. 

A nativo of the West Indies and New Holland, with narrow canescent leaves, and small blue flowers. 
Introduced in 1782. 


X 
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CUSCUTA EUROPiEUS. Lin,, and C. EPITHYMUM, Lin. THE GREATER AND LESSER DODDER. 

These curious parasites are, we believe, the only plants of that description which are natives of Biitiun. The 
seed germinates in the ground, but the plant soon begins to tlirow out short side roots, which twine themselves 
round any plant that may be within their reach, and servo as mouths to suck nourishment from it. The original 
root in the earth withers away as soon as the side roots have attached themselves, and the parasite is thus left 
to depend for its sustenance entirely on the plant which affords its support. The Dodder has small pinkish 
flowers, but no leaves ; and, as it destroys whatever it attaches itself to, particularly oats, it is sometimes very 
injurious to the farmer. 

C. VERRUCOSA, Swi. Brit Flow. Card. t. 6. THE NEPAUL DODDER. 

This species is deserving of cultivation for its pretty, white, bell-shaped flowers, which arc delightfully 
fragrant, resembling the scent of violets and cowslips mixed. This plant is a native of Nepaul, and was brought to 
England in 1822. The seeds may be sown in a pot with some of the commoner kinds of Geranium (Pelargonium), 
or in the open ground near ivy. The plants will soon come up, and will send out a number of short roots like 
teeth, which they will fix into the plant near them, twining themselves round it in a very curious manner. Wci 
have seen this plant flowering abundantly in the nursery of the late Mr. Malcolm, at Kensington, and we have 
no doubt it may be procured from his successor, Mr. Forest. 

Nearly all the plants belonging to the order ConvolvtUa4:e(B have numerous synonymes (though we have 
rarely given more than two or three), on account of the great number of changes that have taken place in the 
genera. In all cases, we have given the name by which the plant appears to be most generally known in the 
seed-shops as the principal one, in order to save our readers from having much trouble in identifying it. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


POLEMONIACEiE. 


EsgENTiAL Charactbu.— Calyx 5-cleft or 5-toothed. Corolla 
rotate or fuDDeUsbaped, 5>lobed. Stamens 5, epipeialous. Style long. 
Stigma 3-lol)ed. Capsule 3-celled, 3-valved. Placenta central. Seeds 


angular or compressed. Albumen fleshy. — Leaves alternate, simple, 
pinnatifid or pinnate. Flowers numerous and terminal or axillary, or 
solitary.— (G. Don.) 


Description, &o. — This order takes its name from the Greek Valerian (Polemonium), but many of the plants 
contained in it differ so much from this prototype as scarcely to be recognised. The genus belonging to this 
order, which contains the most beautiful flowers, is the Phlox^ but the species are nearly all perennials. Gilia is 
another genus containing beautiful flowers, and most of these are annuals. The L^tosiphons are very pretty 
hardy flowers. There are said to be some very handsome annuals in the genus Hugdia^ Benth., which were soon 
by Douglas in California, but which have not yet been introduced ; the flowers of this genus resemble those of 
but some are yellow and some a deep blue. Some other genera of Califomian annuals described by 
Douglas, and which appear very ornamental, also belong to this order. 
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GENUS I. 

PHLOX, Un. THE PHLOX. 

Lin. Sftt. PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

Oemeuc OBiuem.— C>1^ deeply S.deft, connivent. CorolU nlTer-tbiiped ; tube elongated ; limb twitted in Mtitation, with cuneeted 
tegmenta. Staroent inaerted above the middle of the tube. Celia of capaule l~aeeded.«(G. Don.) 

DbsgriptioN) &c.— The word Phlox signifies flame, and it is supposed to have been applied to this genus in 
allusion to the flame-like shape of the bud. The species are all beautiful, and bear a great family likeness to 
each other. The only annual among them is Phlox Drummondi. 


PHLOX DRUMMONDI, Hook. DR 




dMOND'S PHLOX. 


Knoravinos. — Hot. Mag. t. 3441 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1949; Swt. Brit. 
Plow. Garde 2nd Ser. t. 316; Botaniit, No. 15; and our fig. 1, in 
Plate 27. 

Specific Chaiuctsr.— S temi erect, simple at bottom, but a little 
branched at top, beset with spreading hairs, as well as the edges of the 
leaves, calyxes, bracteas, &c. ; leaves ovate- lanceolate, half stem- 


elasping, all mucronate and downy, lower ones opposite, upper ones 
alternate ; panicle trichotomously corymbose ; flowers on very short 
pedicels ; calycine segments linear-subulate, mucronate, a little reflexed ; 
tube of corolla much curved, hairy, three times longer than the calyx ; 
segments of corolla imbricate, cuneate obtuse, entire.— -(G. Don,) 


Description, &g. — Nothing can be a stronger proof of the groat beauty of this species than the great number 
of times that it has been figured in the botanical periodicals, notwithstanding its very recent introduction. It is 
indeed one of the most beautiful annual flowers that we have ; and it is remarkable, not only for the splendour 
of its colours, but for their very great variety. We have ourselves ten or twelve plants quite distinct in their 
colours, varying from a deep rose-colour velvet hue to a pale lilac-like pink, all raised from the seed of one plant, 
which ripened with us in the open air in the summer of 1838 at Bays water. Two of these heads of flowers are 
copied in Plate 27. This splendid Phlox was discovered by Drummond, a botanical collector sent out by the 
Glasgow Botanical Society, at Texas in Mexico in 1835 ; and it is particularly interesting as it is one of the last 
plants that he sent over. Soon afterwards Mr. Drummond visited Cuba, where he was seized with fever, 
and died in the prime of life without completing half the researches wliich ho had contemplated. For this 
reason Sir W. J. Hooker has very judiciously named this plant Phlox Drummondiy that it may “ serve as a 
frequent memento of its unfortunate discoverer.'' Though the seeds were first sent to England only in 1835, 
the plant seeds so freely, and has become so groat a favourite, that it is already common everywhere. It 
was at first supposed to require a greenhouse, but it is now found to flower much bettor in the open air, and a 
more splendid sight than a bed of seedlings can scarcely be imagined ; every flower though of the deepest 
carmine has its petals of a pale blush colour on the under side, and every petal though of the palest pink has 
a dark carmine spot at its base. Thus the variety of colours displayed in a l>ed of these flowers almost exceeds 
description, and when they are seen under a bright sun, and agitated by a gentle breeze, the eflect is extra- 
ordinarily brilliant. The culture of the Phlox Dtvmmondi generally resembles that of the half-hardy annuals, 
though the plant itself is quite hardy. The seeds., which may be bought at any seed-shop, should be sown in 
pots in February, and placed in a gentle hotbed, or kept under shelter in the dwelling-house. Early in May 
the plants may be turned out into the open border, and in June they will be splendidly in flower ; or by 
sowing the seed in pots and plunging the pots into a strong hotbed, or the tan-pit of a stove, flowers may be 

x2 
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produced early in May or even in April. We saw some beautiful flowers in the first week in May 1839, fully 
expanded, in the garden of Mr. Groom, florist, Walworth, which had been treated in this manner. If raised in 
the open ground, the seeds should be sown in April, and the plants will not flower till July. When any very 
splendid flower is produced, it may bo propagated by cuttings, which must be kept in heat all the winter and 
planted out in spring ; but as plants thus procured are very inferior to those raised from seed, it is better to 
take the chance of a bed of seedlings, and select the best, if any should be wanted of peculiar beauty. Seedlings 
flower very well, kept singly in pots, and placed in a balcony, or under a veranda. 


GENUS II. 

LEPTOSIPHON, Bmth. THE LEPTOSIPHON. 

Lin. Sijst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

OtNBRic Charactkr. — Colyx tuhularly-campanulato. Lobes linear, subulate. Corolla funnel-shaped. Tube very long, slender. Limb 
campanulatc, v^ith oval obtuse lobes. Stamens inserted at the throat. Cells of capsule many-seeded. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — These are some of the Californian annuals sent home by Douglas, and they are valuable 
not only as being very pretty, but as being quite hardy. The name of Ijeptosiphon signifies slender tube. 

1.— LEPTOSIPHON ANDROSACECIS, Benth. THE ANDROSACE-LIKE LEPTOSIPHON. 

Kngha VINOS. — Hort. Trans, vol. i. New Ser.,Ajl^. 1 in t. 18; Bot. Specific Character. — Leaves 5—- 7'cloft. Segments oblong-linear. 
Mag. t. 3491 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1710 ; Bot. Gard. t. 719.3 ; Paxt. Mag. of Tube of corolla 2 — 3 times longer than the limb. Stamens 3 times 
Bot. vol. iii. p. 219 ; and onr Jiff. 3, in Plate 27. shorter than the limb of the corolla. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The lively colours and numerous flowers of this little plant make it a desirable addition 
to our flower-gardens, but it has the great fault, common to many of the Californian annuals, of closing its 
flowers at an early hour of the day. The flowers vary from different degrees of lilac and blue to white, but they 
have always a black eye, and bright yellow anthers and stigmas, and the tube is usually rod. This species is a 
native of California, and is one of the plants sent home by Douglas, in 1833. It is quite hardy, but as the heat 
of the summer is apt to wither its roots, it docs best when sown so as to flower in spring or autumn. Seeds 
may be procured at any seed-shop, and with regard to their culture, we cannot do better than copy some 
observations sent to us by the same intelligent and experienced gardener who assisted us with some remarks on 
flower culture at the commencement of this work. 

“ An economical way of rearing these, and probably all annuals which require to be sown very thick to 
make masses, is to sow the seeds in tlie autumn, say about the first week in September, on any trodden path, or 
other very hard bottom, first covering it about an inch tliick with light soil. Here the young plants will grow 
all the winter ; and as soon as the flower-beds are dug and prepared in spring, which is in February, March, or 
April, according to circumstances, the young seedlings should be taken up with the spade in patches, and laid on 
the flower-bed. AU that remains is to fill up the openings between the patches with soil, and to press them 
gently down, so that the surface of the bed may be covered evenly. Of course by this process the beds may 
either be filled, each with one kind of flower, or with several kinds, according to the fancy of the gardener ; and 
as the plants will be in full bloom early in May, they will have every advantage of sowing themselves, combined 
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with the neatness attendant on spring sowing. To explain what is meant by this, it may be observed that at 
,the latter end of autumn the flower-beds in every garden present a very untidy appearance ; the ground is nut 
only covered with dead leaves and stalks, but it has become rough and uneven from frequent rains, and to make 
it look well, it requires to be, what the gardeners call, dressed in October. This dressing, which consists of 
digging or forking the bed, and then raking it, must of course disturb and indeed destroy the seedlings. It is, 
therefore, necessarily dispensed with in those gardens where plants are permitted to sow themselves, and the 
beds have consequently an untidy look the whole year. The care of the st'edlings also prevents the planting of 
crocuses, snow-drops, and the earlier kinds of Narcissus, as putting the bulbs into the ground would occasion 
blanks in the seedlings which would be very conspicuous when the ])lants came into flower. By the plan above 
mentioned of sowing the sofids of the Californian annuals in some remote comer of the garden, and bringing them 
by spadefuls to the beds when wanted in spring, the flower-garden may bo kept in a state of beauty and neatness 
all the year. As soon as the annuals have done flowering, and the beds have been dressed in October, they may 
be planted with wall-flowors brought forward for the purpose and potted the preceding May, and which will 
give the buds a lively aj)poarance during winter. When these have flowered, being biennials, they will die oflT, 
and may be cleared away ; and the beds, after being dressed, may be planted with the crocuses, &c., which should 
have been potted the previous August, and will soon flower after they are transferred to thu open ground. 
When these are over, the bods may be smoothed for the Californian annuals, which are to be transferred to them 
by spadefuls as before directed. When these wither from the heat of summer, the beds may bo filled with 
Petunias, Verbenas, &c. ; and when these fade they may be succeeded by fn^sh patches of Californian annuals 
sown in spring as before directed for the autumn sowing, and whicli will k(*e]> the beds in beauty till October. 
Where Petunias and Verbenas are not plentiful, spring-sown annuals may be made to supply their ])Iace, and 
to succeed the autumn-sown aaes.” 


2.— LEPTOSIPHON DENSIFLORIJS, Bmth. THE CLOSE-FLOWEREH LEPTOSIPHON. 


Enoravinos. — Hort. Trans, vol. i. Now Sor. t. 18, Bot. 

Kt'g. t. 1725 ; Bot. Map^. t. 3578 ; Paxt. Mag. of Bot. vo!. ii; (>. 220 ; 
iid o\iT Jig, 2, in Plato 27. 


Si'iccinr (’hakactkr. — Loavos O-ll-clH't. SrgmoiiU subiilutt, 
oroct, with rcvolute inurgins. TuIr: of rorollu shorter than the liiiih. 
— ( 6 \ 


Description, &c. — The flowers of this species, though larger, arc neither so brilliant in their colours nor so 
elegant in their shape, as those of L. androsoA'enif The want of brilliancy in the colour is occasioned by the 
centre or eye being white, and the tube being short, thick, and pale ; the petals also are round insbiud of pointed. 
The plant is a native of California, where it was discovered, and wluiiice its seeds wen? s(*nt to England in 1833 
by Douglas, at the same time as those of L. androguratat ; the culture also is the same as for that plant. 


OTHER SPECIES OF LEPTOSIPHON. 

The following species were discovered by Douglas, but liave not yet been introduced. 

L. GRANDIFLORUS, Benth. 

Flowers large and blue, with a golden yellow or dark purple centre. 
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L. LUTBUS, Benth. 

Flowers yellow, with a deep orange-coloured centre. 

L. PARVIPLORUS, Bsnth. 

Flowers small, and of a pale yellow, with a darker centre. They are all low plants, flowering profusely the 
whole summer, or till killed by the heat and dryness ; and as they are all quite hardy, and resemble in habits 
the species already introduced, they would only require to bo sown two or three times at diflFerent periods, to 
keep up a succession of flowers nearly all the year. 


GENUS III. 

COLLOMIA, NviL THE COLLOMIA. 

Lin. Spsl. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Obnrric Charactrr Calyx campanulate, 5-clcft. Corolla salver-shaped ; tube slender ; segments of the limb oblong, entire. Stamens 

inserted towards the middle of the tube. Cells of capsule l-‘2-8eedod. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The word Collomia is derived from Colloy glue ; in reference to the seeds being enveloped 

in a kind of gluey, sticking substance. The plants are all annuals, with small flowers, disposed in dense heads, 

and with very large bracteas. All the species have an untidy weedy appearance, and are scarcely worth cultivation. 


l.—COLLOMIA HETEROPHYLLA, Hook. THE VARIOUS-LEAVED COLLOMIA 

SvMONYMR. — Cilia heteropbylla, Doug. glandular down. Lower leaves pinnatifid and cut. Upper ones cuneated, 

Emora VINOS. Bot. Mug. t. 2895; But. Reg. t. 1347. pinnatifid. Bracteas or involucral loaves oblong, acute, quite entire. 

Sreciric Character.— Plant prostrate, branched, clothed with — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The flowers are small, long in the tube, of a dingy purjdish colour ; and very few together 
in each head. The stem is much branched, the leaves are small, and of different shapes ; and like all the species 
of the genus, the whole plant has an untidy and weedy appearance. It was found by A. Menzies, Esq. and 
afterwards by Dr, Scouler, near Fort Vancouver on the Columbia ; but Douglas in 1826 discovered that it was a 
common plant on the hills of North America, growing in partially shaded places, and continuing in flower all the 
summer. It is one of the many Californian plants of wduch specimens were brought to England by Mr. Menzies 
in 1782, though the plants were not introduced till so many years afterwards. The plant is of, the easiest culture, 
as it will grow in any soil or situation, and may be sown at any season when the ground is not hard with frost. 


2.— COLLOMIA COCCINEA, Lehm. THE SCARLET COLLOMIA. 


Synonymeh. — C. lutoritia, D. Don . ; C. cavnnillesii, Hook et Arn.; 
Phlux linoarid, Cav . ; Phlox bifloni, Buiz et Pavon. 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. 1622; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 206; 
But. Mag. t. 3468. 

SpBciric Character. — Plant erect, branched, beset with glandular 


down. Leaves lanceolate. linear. Upper ones ovate.lanceolate, quite 
entire, or deeply 2.4.toothcd at the apex. Calyx semi 5-cleft, with 
broad-lanceolate, obtuso segments. Corolla more than twice longer 
than the calyx. Cells of the capsule 1 -seeded.— (G. Don.) 


Description, &c.— This is unquestionably the handsomest species of the genus ; and it is in fact the only 
one worth growing as a garden flower. Even this, however, does not look well unless sown in masses ; and it 
should only be grown where there is abundance of space, and variety is necessary. The flowers are of a bright 
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scarlet, but they are so small, and the bracteas or involucral leaves so large, th^at scarcely any effect is produced 
by their brilliant colour. The leaves are remarkable from their being frequently divided into three sharp segments 
of unequal length. The plant is a native of Chili, from which country seeds wore brought by Mr. Cuming in 
1832. They are now common in all the seed-shops, and may be sown in the open border in March, when they 
will flower in Juno. 


3.— COLLOMIA LINEARIS, Nutt. THE LINEAR-LEAVED COLLOMIA. 

Sykonvme. — C. parvifloim, Hook. hairs. Leaves ovate>lanceolate, quite entire, opaque, unifomi, superior 

Ei«aiuviN 08 .~-Rot. Reg. t 1166; Dot. Mag. t. 2893. | ones dovny beneath. Calyx cui>- shaped, 5>partod. Corolla more than 

SpRCiric Chuuctkm.— Plant erect, branched, clothed with glandular ! twice longer than the calyx Cells of capsule 1-sooded. — (G. Don.) 


Description, Sec. — The flowers are very small, and of a dingy purple ; and they are so surrounded with the 
bracteas, and the dark green leaves, as to present very little beauty. This plant, which was the first described 
of the genus, was found by Nuttail on the banks of the Missouri river ; but it was afterwards discovered in great 
abundance on the banks of the Columbia ; and, in fact, its habitat appears to extend over a space of nearly 
sixteen hundred miles. It was introduced by Douglas in 1826 ; and it is now common every whore. It is quite 
hardy, and only requires to be sown in the open border in March, to come into flower in May, and it continues 
flowering till July or August. 


4.— COLLOMIA GRANDIFLORA, Dougl. THE LARGE-FLOWERED COLLOMIA. 

£NoiuviNos.~~Bot. Reg. t. 1174 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2894. 5«cloft, villous, glandular. Corolla venthcosu. Limb spreading. Cells 

Specific Characteh. — Plant erect, branched, nithcr downy at top. of capsule l-socded.— (G. Don,) 

Leaves oblong.lanceolate, entire, shining, ciliated with glands. Calyx 

Description, &c. — The flowers of this species arc much larger than those of any of the other kinds ; but 
their colour when they first expand, is of a dingy yellow, becoming gradually of a nankeen or buff-colour, 
and they are surrounded with a glutinous substance, which renders them very unpleasant to the touch. The 
bracteas are also large, and the plant weedy-looking ; but the stems are of a rich purple. The plant is a native 
of the country near the Columbia, where it was discovered and sent home by Douglas in 1826. Seijds are now 
common in the seed-shops, and they only require sowing in March, to flower in May and June. Caro must be 
taken, however, to sow the seeds in a poor soil and shady situation ; as in a rich soil, the plants will produce 
more leaves than flowers, and in a hot, dry, exposed situation, they will wither without producing any 
flowers at all. 


r>.— COLLOMIA GRACILIS, Doug, THE SLENDER CfJLLOMlA. 

8YRONY]flC.->(iiIia gracilis, /fooAr. < down. Lcavri lanceolate. oblong, obtuse. Calyx 6- parted. CaJycinc 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 2924. ; Meginents long, siibulstr. Htamens enclosed. Cells of capsule l-soeded.— 

Spbcipic Character. — Plant erect, branched, clothed with glandular ! {(i. Don.) 

Description, &o. — A plant with small and insignifleant dingy pink flowers, and very slender and numerous 
branches, bearing a much greater resemblance to the genus Gilia, than to that of Collomia. It is a native of 
California, where it was discovered in light soils, and on high grounds near the rivers. It was introduced in 
1826 ; but we do not know where seeds are to be obtained. It is quite hardy, and its culture is the same as 
that of the other species. There are some other species of Collomia ; but they have not yet been introduced. 
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GENUS IV. 

GILIA, Ruiz et Paeon . THE GILIA. 

Lin. Spit. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GKNCKfc Charactcr. — Caljx campanulatc, 5-cleft. Corolla funnol-ahaped, or lub-campanulate ; legmonts of the limb obovite. Stamoai 

inserted in the throat. Colit of capsule many-ieeded. — (G. Don.) 

Description, Sec . — The species of the genus Gilia are nearly all annuals, with the exception of the two 
beautiful plants called Gilia ooronopifolia^ syn. Ipomopm picta^ and G. aggregatay syn. /, degansy which arc 
biennials, though the latter is frequently marked as an annual in botanical books and catalogues. The genus was 
named in honour of Philippi Salvador Gilio a Spanish botanist, and not in honour of Dr. Gillies, as is generally 
supposed. 


1.— GILIA INCONSPICUA, Dmgl THE INCONSPICUOUS GILIA. 


SvNONYMEs. — G. parvifloru, ; Ipomopsis incoDBpicua, A'fntM ; the calyxes with glandular down. Leaves pinnatifid, lower ones bi- 

Cantua parviflora, Pursh. ^ pinnate, segments linear. Flowcia solitary, terminal, panicled. 

Enoiuving. — Bot. Mag. t. 2883. Corolla about twice the length of the calyx. — (G. Don.) 

Spfcctric CfiAiucTER. — Stem much branched, and clothed as well as 

Description, &c. — A little insignificant blue flower, introduced so long ago as 1793, when it was raised at 
Syon House, from American seed. It was first described by Sir James Edward Smith, and sought for by Pursh ; 
but the exact locality of its native habitat was not known till it was found by Douglas on the banks of the 


Columbia in 1826. It is quite hardy, and grows best in a shady situation in sandy peat. We do not know 
where seeds are to be procured. 


2.— GILIA PUNGENS, Dovg. THE SHARP-LEAVED GILIA. 


Synonyme. — iEgochloa pungens, Benth.; Gilia squarrota. Hook 
et Arm . ; Hoitzia squarrosa, Esch. 

Enoratirg. — Bot. Mag. t. 2977* 

Specific Character. — Plant erect, much branched, clothed with 


clammy down. I^eavos pinnate. Leaflets entire or cut, the lobes 
lanceolate-linear, very acute and spiuose. Dractoat ciliately hairy, 
dilated at the base. Calycine segmeats lanceolate, nearly entire. 
Corolla longer than the calyx. Stamens inclosed. — (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — A very curious plant of no beauty ; with very small flowers, and a fetid smell. A native 
of California, whore it was found by Douglas in moist vaUeys, and near the sources of the Mulnomack river, one 
of tlie branches of the Columbia. The plant was introduced in 1833 ; but we do not know where seeds are now 
to be procured. 


3.-GIL1A ARENARIA, Benth. THE SAND-INHABITING GILIA. 

Specific Character.— Stem humble, clammy, nearly naked. Leaves pinnatilid, lobes ovate. Flowers somewhat glomerate ; corolla three 

times longer than the calyx. — ( G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A very elegant little plant with a slender steni, and delicate blue flowers. A native of 
California, and discovered there by Douglas. It was introduced in 1833. A specimen of this species has just 
been sent to us (August 16th, 1839), the flowers and buds of which are remarkably elegant and delicate ; and 
judging from which, the species seems to us well deserving of cultivation. 
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4.-43ILIA TENUIFLORA, Bmth. THE SLENDER- FLOWERED GILfA. 

EmRATmcw. — Bot. R^. t. 1888 ; and our fig, 6, in Plate 28. tary. Corymbs louse, on lung |)cdunc1c8. Corolla four timea longer 

Sracrric Character. — Stem erect, tall, clammy, nearly naked, thon the calyx. — {Benth.) 

and pauicled at top. Leaves glabrous, bipinnatc. Fowera usually aoli- 

Description, See, — This plant is a striking proof of the diflSculty of describing a plant accurately from 
dried specimens, as Mr. Bentham, judging from the dried plant sent home by Douglas, called the flowers blue, 
while in fact they are of a beautiful pink. Dr. Lindloy says, the corolla is in reality of a rich, clear, uniform 
violet in the inside, and, on the outside, of a pale rose, but this colour is much affected by the presence of 
innumerable short deep-red lines, which are as delicate as if they were drawn with the point of a neodle.”“The 
“ flowers change in drying from rose colour to blue.” As there appears something remarkable about the colour 
of this flower we have transcribed Dr. Lindlcy's own words, and we have only to add that the colour of a 
living specimen which we received August 16, from Lee’s Nursery, Hammersmith, was exactly tliat shown in 
our plate. It is a very pretty, delicate, and indeed beautiful flower, on long slender stalks, growing about two 
feet high and much branched. It was found by Douglas in California, and seeds wore sent home by him in 
18«33, to the Horticultural Society’s Garden at Chiswick, but only one plant was raised. It ripened, however, 
abundance of seeds, and is now grown as we have before observed at Lee’s, and probably in some other 
nurseries. Seeds may be had also at Chari wood’s. Douglas sent it home under the name of Gilia splmdent^ 
but we believe that name has never been adopted in England. The culture is the same ns that of all the 
Californian annuals, see p. 156. 

6.—GILIA TRICOLOR Benth, THE THREE-COLOURED GILIA. 

Engkavinob.— H ort. Trana. N. S. ], t. 18, fig. 3 ; Hot. Reg. t. 

1704 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Oard. N. S. t. 264; Bot, Mug. t. 3463; 

Puxt. Mag. of Bot. vul. i. p. 150 ; Bot. Oord. vol. vi. No. 509 j and 
our^^. 4, in Plate 28. 

Varikties.—G, t. 2 alba, our^^f. 5, in Plate 28 ; s»yti. G. bicolor; 

G. t 2 fl. albicantibus, D. Don, j 

Description, &c. — This very pretty little annual is now so common in every garden, that it is not necessary 
to give any particular account of it, and the number of times that it has been figured during the six years that have 
passed since its introduction, shows the value that has been set upon it as an omaniontal plant. It was found by 
Douglas in California, in 1833, and seeds were sent by him in that year to the Horticultural Society's Garden, 
The plant is of the easiest culture, and, if left to itself, will come up like a weed. It succeeds admirably, treated 
as we have recommended for the Leptosiphons, see p. 156; and by successive sowings in February, April, 
June, and August, beds of it may be kept in full flower the whole summer. Even if merely sown in February, 
and left to sow its own seeds as soon as they are ripoy it will produce a second crop the same year. Seeds may 
be procured in any seed-shop, and they are generally so thoroughly well ripened, that all that are sown will 
vegetate. GiBa tricolor has a brilliant effect when sown to form a bed by itself, but it also looks very well sown 
with mignonette in the way directed for the Clorkias, see p. 57- The variety only differs in having no lilac in 
the flowers ; and as neither of the kinds grow above a foot high, they look very well sown together. Core 
should, however, be taken not to sow the seeds too thickly ; as they look bettor when allowed to spread, than 
when drawn up. 

T 


Specific Character. — Stem erect, glabrous, leafy. Loaves bipiu- 
nato ; leaflets or segnionts rmear-siibulate. Corymbs 3 to G-ilowereil, 
vii^tely paniclod. Corolla about three times longer than the calyx.— 
{Benth.) 
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6.-<;iLIA ACHILLEjEFOLIA, Benth. THE MILFOIL-LEAVED GILIA. 


ENGiuTiK 08 ,"»Bot. Reg, t. 1682 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3440 ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Gard. N.8. t. 280 ; Paxt. Mag. of Bot. 1, p. 150 ; and our^. 
in Plato 28. 

SpKciric Character.— Stem erect, amoothiah. Leavea twice or 


thrice pinnate ; aeginenta or leafleta liuear-aubulate. CoT^inbe 
capitate, many-flowered, on very long pedunclea. Calyxea rather 
woolly. Corollaa twice aa long aa the calyx* Stamena ahorter than 
the corolla.— Plowcra purple. 


Description, &c.— A pretty spcciefl of Gilia, not quite so well known as G. tricolor, but still tolerably 
common in gardens. It has smooth pale-green leaves, and a branching stem, seldom growing above a foot high ; 
and its flowers, though not so pretty as those of G. tricolor, are valuable from the long time they last. It is a 
native of California, whence its seeds wore sent home by Douglas with those of G. tricolor. Its culture is the 
same as that of the other Californian annuals, and its seeds may be procured in every 8(?ed-shop. 


7.— GILIA CAPITATA, Doug. THE CLUSTERED-FLOWERED GILIA. 

ENORAViHOB.-r-Bot. Mag. t. 2698 ; Bot. Rog. t. 1170 ; Swt. Brit, i Varieties. — G. c. 2, alba, Ilori.y <mr Jig 2, in Plate 28. Flowers 
Flow. Gard. t. 287; Bot. Gard. t. 202 ; and our Jig. l,in Plate 28. | white. 

Description, &e. — This species is very inferior in beauty to the other kinds. It has long slender stems 
three feet or four feet high, and the flowers, which are small, are produced in clusters. It was the first species of 
Gilia, introduced from California, having been sent home by Douglas in 1826. It only looks well in a large 
garden, where it should be in masses. A bed of it of considerable size has a very good effect, but a single plant 
has a very untidy, straggling appearance. The white variety merely differs in colour from the species. Seeds 
are common in all the seed-shops, and they should be sown in the open border in March or April. 


OTHER SPECIES OF GILIA. 

These are nearly all marked as having been introduced ; but we have never seen them in flower, and we do 
not know where seeds of them arc to bo procured. 

G. LINIFOLIA, Benth. 

This species has large white flowers and palmate leaves. It was found in California by Douglas, and seeds 
of it sent home in 1833. 

G. PHARNACEOIDES, Benth. 

Only differing from the preceding in the flowers being about half the size. It was discovered in the same 
country, and sent home at the same time. 

G. PUSILLA, Ben/h 

Only differing in the flowers being still smaller than the last, and in the plant being prostrate. Found in ' 
Cliili, by Dr. Bertero, and introduced in 1832, 

G. SESSEl, G. Don ; syn. G. PINNATIFIDA, Sesse ft Mooino. 

Stem dwarf, and much branched ; leaves pinnatifid. Flowers produced in fascicles ; corolla witli a Aliform 
tube, and bracteas long. A native of Mexico, not introduced. 
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G. LONGIFLORA, G, Don t •yn. CANTUA LONGIFLORA, Torroif. 

Plant quite smooth ; loaves finely pinnatifid. Stem much branched, panicled at top ; flowers in loose corymbs ; 
corolla salver-shaped, with a very long tube. A very remarkable species, having very much the appearance of 
a Phlox. A native of the Canadian river, not yet introduced. 

G. CRASSIFOLIA, lienth. 

Leaves pinnatifid and woolly, flowers rather small and yellowish. The plant, which grows nearly two feet 
high, is a native of Chili, and was introduced in 1832. 

G. LACINIATA, JRuiM ei Pavon ; lyn. CANTUA BREVIFLORA, Jiwjk. ; THONNIA MULTIFIDA, Bomb. 

Flowers purplish, and jagged at the edges ; leaves also much cut and pinnatifid. A native of Chili and Peru, 
but found also in California. Introduced in 1831. 

G. MULTICAULIS, BetUh. 

Flowers blue, on very long peduncles ; leaves bipinnate. A native of California, sent homo by Douglas in 
1833. 


CHAPTER XXTX. 


LOBELIACE.E. 


Esskktul Chuuctkr.— Calyx iu pci lor, 5 -toothed, or 5-partcd. 
Corolla monopetalouB, irregular, iiiRcrted in the calyx. Limb 5-lobcd, 
or 5-cleft. StamenB 5, porigynouH. Anthers combined. Ovarium 
usually 2-ccllod. Stigma usually 2«lobcd, surrounded by a cup- 


likc fringe. Fruit capsular or baccate ; l_.2-oellod ; many-ieeded. 
Albumen fleshy. Milky herbs. Leaves alternate, oxstipulato. Flowers 
axillary, and terminal. — (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — Nearly all the plants belonging to this order arc remarkable for the beauty of their 
flowers, which are of the most splendid colours ; but they are all dangerous in their qualities, on account of an 
acrid milk, in which they abound. The ord(;r consists of many genera ; only a few of which contain annual 
plants. 


GENUS I. 

LOBELIA, PohL THE LOBELIA. 

Lin, Sy»L PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Okhvric Cbaiuoter.-— L imb of the calyx 5-partod. Corolla with I bilabiate limb. Anthers cohering ; two lower onoi usually bearded, 
the tube cleft on the upper side, and thickened at the base, with a | Capsulu 2-colled, 2-valved, dehiscent at the apex. — (G» Don.) 

Description, &c. — The genus Lobelia formerly included a great many flowers very dissimilar to each other ; 
but it is now divided into several genera, nearly all the annual species, however, being still included in the true 
Lobelias. The name is taken from L'Obel, a Flemish botanist, who was appointed botanist of James I. ; and 
it is interesting as being one of the first names bestowed in compliment to a living jterson. Pohl, who 
named the genus Lobelia, was indeed the first in modern times who introduced the practice, now so common, of 
complimenting individuals by naming plants after them with which they had no connexion. 

y2 
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LOBELIA GRACILIS, Andr. THE SLENDER LOBELIA. 

Racemos rather secund. Calyx length of filamenU ; luperior lip of 
the corolla densely bearded ; middle segment of the lip almost square, 
broader than long ; lower leaves nearly ovate, deeply pinnatifid ; supe- 
rior ones lineaivlancoolate, nearly entire.— -{(?. Don*) 

Description, &c. — A beautiful little plant, not growing more than six inches high, and flowering profusely. 
The species and variety are grown as edging plants in Forrest's Kensington nursery, and they produce a very 
good effect. The usual mode of planting them is, however, in a bed by themselves, so as to form a mass. This 
species was introduced in 1801, by George Hibbert, Esq., who raised it at Clapton, from seeds sent home by 
his collector, from the Cape of Good Hope. The seeds, which are now common in the seed-shops, should be 
sown in the open border in April or May, or they may be raised on a hot-bed, and planted out in May. They 
require a light rich soil, and succeed best in a warm sheltered situation. 


Rworavinoe.— Bot. Rep. t. 840; Bot. Mag. t. 741 ; and oxafig. 5, 
ii) Plate 29. 

Variety. — L. g. 2, rosea, our^^. 6, in Plat© 29. 

Specific Character. — Plant glabrous, erect, branched a little. 


2.— LOBELIA HYPOCRATERIFORMIS, D. Drown. THE SALVER-FLOWERED LOBELIA. 

Enoratings. — B ot. Mag. t. 3075, and our 3, in Plate 29. linear, quite entire. Corolla salver-shaped, with an entire tube, aru 

Syhohyme. — I sotoma Brownii.-_(G. Don.) a somewhat unequal limb. Flowers racemose.— (G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Glabrous. Stems almost simple. Loaves 

Description, &c. — This very beautiful species has been placed by Mr. G. Don in the genus hotorna ; and it 
does indeed appear rather to belong to that genus, than to the genus LoMia. It is very handsome, and well 
deserves to bo in general cultivation, but it is only rarely to be met with. It is a native of the south coast of 
New Holland ; and it thrives best in a light rich soil. 

3.— LOBELIA RAMOSA, Bmth. THE BRANCHING LOBELIA. 

Emora VINOS. — Botanist, No. 93 ; and our Jig. 4, in Plato 29. late, slightly toothed. Peduncle like branchos bearing one flower each. 

Synonymf,. — L. ccBlestinn, Hort, Corolla cut, with the middle of lower lip very broad, and slightly 

Specific Character. — Stem branched, nearly round, pubescent, omaiginate, smaller at the sides. iKiithers all bearded. Capsule 
lower leaves piuuatifidly cut into segments ; upper loaves linear- lancoo- oblique. — (Benlh.) 

Description, &c. — This very beautiful flower is remarkable for its brilliant colour ; and for the great length 
of time that it will continue in flower after it is cut. It grows two or three feet high, and continues in flower 
several months. It is a true annual, though it will last through the winter if preserved with care ; and it succeeds 
]>erfectiy well if treated like Lohdia gradlu. It is a native of the Swan River, and was introduced in 1837. 
Seeds are not yet common in the seed-shops ; but they may be had by members of the Horticultural Society 
from their garden at Chiswick, and from Mr. Lowe of Clapton, and some other nurserymen. 

OTHER SPECIES OF LOBELIA. 

The following species are all annuals, and nearly all well deserving of cultivation, but we do not know where 
seeds of them are to be obtained. 

L. CAMPORUM. Pohl. 

A dwarf plant, with blue flowers, a native of dry fields in the Braadls. 
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L. MOLLIS, Graham. 

Leaves eight lines long, and six lines broad. Calyoine segment equal in length to the tube of the corolla, 
which is purplish, with tho tube cleft along the upper side. Anthers purplish, having two short white awns 
projecting from their lower edge. Stigma almost simple, bearded, (G. Don). This very distinct species is a 
native of St. Domingo, where it was collected by Dr. Krauss. It was introduced into England in 1828. 

L. INFLATA, Lin. Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 99 ; gyn. RAPUNTIUM INFLATUM, Mill. 

A dwarf species with small pale-blue flowers ; a native of North America, from Virginia to Canada, intro- 
duced in 1759 . 

L. CHINENSIS, Lam. 

A creeping plant, with pale-blue flowers, on long footstalks ; a native of China, near Canton. 

L. EXCELSA. Wall. 

A magnificent plant ; growing ten or twelve feet high ; with lurgt? flowers, and leaves nearly a foot long, A 
native of Nepaul, not yet introduced. 


L. ROSEA, Wall. 

A plant from four to six feet high, with numerous rose-coloured flowers. A native of Nepau). 

L. DEBILIS, Lin., jun. 

A little feeble plant, scarcely six inches high, with blue flowers. A native of the Cape of Good Hope, intro- 
duced in 1774; and described by the younger Linnapus. 

L. CAMPANULATA, Lam. 

A dwarf plant, with blue, upright, boll-shaped flowers. Introduced from the Cape of Good Hope, in 1821. 

L. ANCEPS, Thun. 

A low plant with winged stems, and blue flowers. Introduced from the Ca]M; of Ciood Hope in 1818. 

L. URENS, Lin. 

The flowers are purplish and not showy ; and the wliole plant, if chewed, will b(? perceivtjd to abound in a 
milky juice which excites an unpleasant sense of burning on the tongue. It is a native of England, in Devon- 
shire, and it is also found in France and Spain. 

L. SERRULATA, lirot. 

A native of Gibraltar in sandy humid places; closely resembling L. urem ; introduced in 1820. 

L. TENELLA, JHv. , gyn. L. SETACEA, Smith; L. LAURENTIA, Brot. ; L. M INUTA, Z)£fc. 

A prostrate plant, with the flowers greatly resembling those of Clintonia pulchella ; a native of Portugal, 
introduced in 1821. 
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GENUS n. 

ISOTOMA, Lindl. THE ISOTOMA. 

Lin. Sytt. PENTANDKIA MONOGYNIA. 

GmicRic Character. — Limb of calyx 5-parted. Corolla ialver- len ; the two lower ooee mucronate. Stigma capitate, protruiling. 
aliaped, or funncl-ahaped, with an entire or cleft tube, and a 5-parted Capaule 2-ceUed, mony-eceded, dchiecent. — (G. Don.) 
nearly regular limb. Filomenti comUned ; anthers cohering, beard- 

Description, &c. — ^The name hotoma signifies in equal sections ; and it is given to this genus, from the 
segments of the corolla being nearly equal. 

ISOTOMA AXILLARIS, Lindl. THE AXIL-FLOWERED ISOTOMA. 

Enuravimos.—- B ot. Reg. t. 964 ; and our fig, 2, in Plato 29. tifid, tootliod ; peduncles axillary, naked, elongated, 1-flowcrcd ; 

Synonymrs. — L obelia scnecoidoB, Cunn. ; L. senccionis, Spreng. corolla salvor-shaped, with an entire tube. — (G. Don.) 

Spkcikic Charactbr. — P lant rather downy ; leaves sessile, pinua- 

Description, &c. — One of the most elegant of border flowers. We have seldom been so much delighted 
with any flower as we were with this, when we saw it for the first time in the nursery of Mr, Henderson, Pine 
Apple Place, Maida Hill. It is a native of the south coast of New Holland, whence it was introduced in 1824 ,* 
but being supposed to be rather tender, and a perennial, it is only lately that it has come into general cultivation 
as a border annual. The seeds are now common in the seed-shops, and the plants do best raised on a hotbed in 
February or March, and planted out in May. If sown in the open border, it should not be till April or May ; in 
which case the plants will not flower till August or September. 


GENUS III. 

MENOPSIS, Salts, THE MENOPSIS. 

Lin. Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Grnrric Cuaractkr. — Calyx tubular, 5.clcft. Corolla salvcT-ahaped, with a terete tube, which is cleft on one aide, allowing the ataroens to 
escape, and a regular rotate limb. Anthers cohering. Capsule 2-cellod, roany-ieeded, dehiscent. — (G. Don.) 

MENOPSIS CONSPICUA, Salts, THE CONSPICUOUS MENOPSIS. 

Emgravinob.—- B ot. Rep. t. 664 ; Hot. Mag. t. 1499. 

Symonymes. — L obelia speculum, Andrews f Specularia, Solander. 

Description, &c. — ^This very curious little plant has been separated from the genus Lobelia on account of the 
regularity of its corolla, which in shape is more like a very small ConvolmUus than a Lobelia, It is a prostrate 
plant, with very rich dark blue flowers, having yellow anthers on very long naked footstalks. It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced in 1812. It is not easy to say where seeds can be procured ; but 
if they should be obtained, they should be sown on a hotbed in pots filled with peat and sand, and when planted 
out in May, holes should be made in the border and filled with peat earth, into which they should be transplanted. 
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GENUS IV, 

CLINTONIA, D<n^la». THE CLINTONIA. 

Lin. Sgtt. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Character.— -Limb of calyx 5>clcft. Corolla bilabiate, hardly any tube. Anthers cohering; the two superior ones bearded 

Capsule silique-formod, triangular, dehiscing by three loriforni valves, many-seeded. Seeds attached to two parietal placoatas. — ((7. Don.) 

Description, &c. — Beautiful little plants, found by Douglas in North America, and named by him “ in 
honour of the late De Witt Clinton, governor of the state of New York, and author of several ingenious treatises 
on different branches of natural history.” 

1.— CLINTONIA ELEGANS, Doug. THE ELEGANT CLINTONIA. 

Emoravinos.— Hot. Keg. t. 1241. I angular; leaves eessilc, ovate, 3-veined; flowers solitary, axillaf}', 

Specific Character.— (ilabrous, hUmu procumbent, branched, rather sessile ; ovarium suBsilu, long, ucumiiiateil. — {G. Don.) 

Description, See. — When this plant was first found it was thought very beautiful, and Dr. 1 Bindley dt^scribed 
it as looking, wlicn sown in masses, like “a carpet of silver and blue.” It is now, however, so eoinjilotely out- 
shone by C. pulchella., that it is rarely to be mot with. There is, nevortliclcss, considerable general resemblance 
between the two species. C, elegam was found by Douglas near the Columbia river, and seeds of it W(?re sent 
home in 1827, but they are not now* to be procured in the seed-shops. 

2.— CLINTONIA PlILCHELLA, LindL THE PRETTy CLINTONIA. 

Ergratingh. — B ot. Reg. I, 1909 ; Swl. Brit. Flow, (Jard. 2nd 8«r. corolla divided into two ovate, ocuU-, Hprcnuliiig RcgnientH; lower lip 
t. 412 ; and our A//. 1, in Plato 29. tripartite, uinl broad aorosB the rentro. 

Specific Chahactfji. — Leaves and HepaU obtuae, uppoi lip of the 

Description, &c. — It is perhaps scarcely ]>(»ssible to imagine a more brilliant little flower than tliis, or one 
more ornamental for filling a bed, or a vase, or basket. It is also remarkable for the length of time that it 
continues not only in flower, but in full beauty. Two vases filled with it in our garden at Bayswatcr have this 
year (1839) remained in full splendour since the month of May, till now, 8eptomber 4 ; notwithstanding the 
heavy rains, violent winds, and other unfavonrahlr l irciimstances, whiijh have tarnished the beauty of nearly all 
the other flowers in che garden. The plants appear still in a vigorous state, and they are rii)ening a few seeds, 
which are contained in long capsules, that appear at first sight to ho the footstalks of the flowers. These 
curious capsules, when ripe, open on the sides, and show a niimher of very small seeds like dust. This beautiful 
little flower was discovered by Douglas in California in 1832, and seeds of it were sent homo by him the same 
year to the London Hort. Soc. At first the seeds ripened so sparingly that it was feared the species would soon 
be lost ; but a better method of treating it was soon discovered ; and in 1838, so great a quantity of it was grown 
for seed in Forrest’s nursery, Kensington, and other places, that it is now common in nearly all the seed-shops. 
Tlie species being quite hardy, the seeds may be sown in the open border with the other annual flowers ; but it 
does best sown in a hotbed in March, and planted out in May. As it has a procumbent stem, and branches very 
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much, a few plants will be sufficient to cover a small bed, or to fill a vase or basket. It is better suited for the 
latter purposes, or for rockwork, than for growing in the open border ; as firom the lowness of its stature the full 
beauty of its flowers cannot be so well perceived on the ground as when they are on a level with the eye, or 
lianging gracefully over the edge of a basket or vase. In every situation, however, it is highly valuable. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

CAMPANULACEiE. 

Essential Ghahacter. — Calyx usually 5-lobod. Corolla mono. i free, rarely combined. Stigma usually divided, recurved lobes, 
petolous, regular, usually 5-lobed, with a vnlvatc mstivation. Stamens | Fruit superior, usually 5-cellcd, many-seeded, opening at the sides or 
usually 6, inserted along witli the corolla on the disc of the ovarium, i apex. Albumen fleshy. Milky herbs. Loaves alternate, rarely 
and (’orabined with it, but free from the corolla. Anthers contiguous, ! opposite ; inflorescence variable. Flowers usually drooping. — (G.Don.) 

Description, &c. — The genus Campanula of Linnmus, which gives its name to this order, used formerly to 
comprise nearly all the annual species ; and though it has been divided by modem botanists into .several genera, 
wc shall still describe the plants it contains by their old names, as being those they are most generally known by, 
giving the now ones among the synonymes. We shall, however, here say a few words on these now genera, and 
shall mention some of the reasons why they have been divided from the old genus. The word campanula^ 
which signifies a little bell, refers to the shape of the flowers of the plants which are still retained in the original 
genus ; while those with expanded corollas which shine in the sun, like the Venus's Looking Glass, are placed 
in a new genus called Spccularia, from speculum^ a mirror. Others that have long, prismatically-formed fruit, 
and erect flowers, like C. Prmnatocarptts^ are called Prismatocarpus ; and others with beautiful star-like flowers 
like C. gracilis^ and C. capmsis^ are now called Wahlenborgia. There are several others, the diflerences between 
which are not so easily perceptible, making in all thirteen now genera, besides the old genus Campanula. 

GENUS I. 

CAMPANULA, Fuchs. THE CAMPANULA, OR BELL-FLOWER. 

Lin. Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Corolla campanulate, funnol -shaped, or broadly tubular. Nectarium none. Capsule 3 — 5-colled, not elongated. Cells 
when flve, opposite the stamens and calycine segments. Herbs variable in habit. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c , — Many of the most ornamental species of this genus are biennial, or perennial. The 
annual flowers are all quite hardy, and of the easiest culture. Their flowers, though handsome, have, however, 
a degree of sameness in their appearance, as they are nearly all dark blue or purple, with some few varieties 
wliite. 


1.— CAMPANULA LOREYl, PohL LOREYI’S CAMPANULA. 


ICmgha VINOS. — D ot. Mag. t. 2581 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Ser. 
t. 332 ; and oor fig. 5, in Plate 30. 

Synonymes. — C. Baldensis, Balb, ; C ramoisissima, Hort. 
Variety. — C. L. 2 alba; and ovx fig» 6, in Plate 30. 

Sptcific Character. — Stein branched, few-flowered. Leaves 


sessile, glabrous ; lower ones obovatc, cronated ; middle ones ovate- 
lancoolate : superior ones linear, entire. Calyx with a hispid tube, 
and long-acuminated, glabrous, spreading lobes, which are denticulated 
at the base, length of corolla, which is somewhat rotate. Capsule 
spheroid, deeply furrowed, and beset with strigose pili. — (G. Don,) 


Description, &c. — This very pretty species was named by the Italian botanist Pollini, in compliment to 
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Dr. Lorey, who discovered it on Mount Baldo in the Teronese. It has moe been found in several different parts 
of Italy, and was introduced m England about 1824. In the nurseries and seed-shops, it is generally called the 
new y onus’s Looking Glass. It is quite hardy, and of the easiest culture; the seeds only requiring to be 
scattered on the border, and very slightly covered, to come up abundantly. The plants in dry weather require 
to be frequently noticed, as the roots are very slender, and are apt to wither up if not supplied with sufficient 
moisture. This species may be grown either singly in masses, or as an edging plant ; for which lost purpose it 
is very suitable, as nearly all the seeds will vegetate. 

2.— CAMPANULA DIVERGENS, Willd. THE SPREADING BELL-FLOWER. 

SvNONYMCt. — C. KpjituliUtt, Waldst et Kit. ; C. nutans, Vahl ; leaves subspatulate, cronulatod, narrowed at tho base. Cauline 
C. cemua, JBalb. ; C. pulcherriinu, Hort. leaves sessile, lanceolate, acuminated. Peduncles raany-floworod, 

Knoeavingb. — S wt. Brit. Flow. Oard., 2nd Ser., t. 256 ; and our diverging. Lobes of calyx bristly, long-acuminated, four times shorter 
fig. 3, in Plate 30. than tho corolla ; appundages of the sinuses ovate, obtuse, one half 

Specific Chaiiactbr. — P lant pilose. Stem panicled ; radical shorter than tho lobes (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — T he flowers of this very handsome species arc erect in tho bud, but drooping in their 

expanded statt^ Many are quite smooth, and of a beautifully clear bright purple. The general appearance of 
the plant greatly resembles that of the common biennial 8})ccie8, Campanula media^ usually called the Canterbury 
Bell. C. dwergens is a native of Hungary and Transylvania, and it has been also found in Siberia. It was 

introduced in 1814; but it is not common in tho seed-shops and nurseries. It is frequently considered a 

biennial, but if the seeds are sown very early in the season, say in February or March, in a light gravelly or 
chalky soil, or brought forward in a hotbed and planted out in April or May, the plants will flower early in 
June. Even if sown in the open border in April or May, they will generally flower the following August or 
September. Tho plants while growing should be well supplied with watiT ; and if this bo attended to, and the 
soil be such as to allow the free passage of tlui slender fibrous roots, tlu; jilants will grow with great luxurianc(^ ; 
and instances have been known of as many as fifty flowers having been produced from a single root. 

3.— CAMPANULA SPEC IJLUM, Lin. VENUS S LOOKING-fiLASS. 

Symonymkk. Spcculaiia S|>cculum, Alph. Dec.; Prij'iuatocarpus Specific Ciiaractkh. — S tum braiiclicMl. TJ^lMchc^ .3-flowcrud. 

speculum. IsHerit. : Campanula pulchella, Salish. ; ( . rordata. Calyx glabrous or downy, with a priMtnatic tube, which iv narrow at 
risioni. tho apex, and linear- lancoohito sproading lobes, which are at length 

Engravings. — B ut. Mag. t. 102; and our fig. 4, iu Pli.u- 30. reflexod. Corolla length of tho lobes of the calyx. — {(i. Don.) 

Variety. — C. s. 2, .alba. Flowers white. 

Description, 6cc. — N o description appears necessary of this well-known flower, which has been grown 
in our gardens since the time of Gerard, 1596. It is a native of tho south of Europe, and is of the easiest 
culture. If allowed to sow itself, it will flower nearly all the year without trouble ; or it may be sown with the 
other annuals in spring. 

4.--CAMPANULA PENTAGONIA, Ltn. THE LARGE-FLOWERED VENUS’S LOOKING-GLASS, OR 

FIVE-ANGLED BELL-FLOWER. 

SvNONTMBs. — Prismatocarpus peutagonms, L^Herit. ; Specuharia solitary. Calyx beset with a few stiff hairs, having a long prismatic 
pentagonia, Alph. Dec, tube, and long, lincar-lancoolato, spreading lobes. Corolla the length 

Rngrayinos Bot. Reg. t. 50 ; and out fig. I, in Plate 30. of the calycino lohos. — {G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Stem branched, large. Flowers terminal, 

Description, & c , — This species is frequently called, in the nurseries and seed-shops, the large flowered Venus's 

z 
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Looking Glass ; and indeed it very much resembles C. $peculum. The bud is curiously shaped, and distinotly 
6-oomered, but when the flower expands, it is large, regularly-formed, and handsome. C. pentagonia is a native 
of the Levant about Aleppo, and also of Greece. It was first cultivated in England by Ray, in 1686. It is 
quite hardy, and the seeds, which may be procured in any seed-shop, only require sowing in the open border. 
It has a very good eflect sown in masses, or patches ; or it may be trained, by tying the stems to a slight wooden 
frame. 


5.-— CAMPANULA DICHOTOMA, Lin. THE FOllKED-BRANCHED BELL-FLOWER. 


Synonymfs. — C. mollis var., Willd,; C. Afra, Cao. ,* C. decipiens^ 
Haim. €t Schultes. 

ENGRiviKGi.— Swt. Blit. Flow. Gard. t. 280 ; and our fig. 2, in 
Plato 30. 

Specific Character — Plant clothed with stiff hairs. Stem erect 


with dichotemous branches. Caulino leaves ovate, acute, a little 
crenated. Flowci’s sessile in the forks of the branches. Calycino lobes 
long, subulate, onc-half shorter than the corolla.. Appendages of the 
sinuses of the calyx subulate, one half shorter than tbo lobci.— 
(G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — A rather curious plant, with an angular stem from six inches to a foot high, much 
branched ; and the branches angular, sjireading, hairy, and forked at the ends, which terminate in flowers. The 
flowers are dark blue ; and, springing from the fork.s of the branches, they have a very singular appearance. This 
species, which i.s a native of the shores of tlie Mediterranean, was introduced about 1820. The seeds, which may 
bo procured at Chari wood’s, and other seed-shops, should bo sown in the open border in light rich soil, in March 
or April ; and the plants if too tliick may he transplanted in May. They will not need any other care ; but if 
it be thought advisable, tlioy may be trained by tying the branches to a light wooden frame, so as to display the 
flowers. 


OTHER SPECIES OF CAMPANULA. 

The following species are marked as annuals in Don's Miller., but we do not know where seeds of them are 
to be procured. 

C. LINGULATA, JValdst et Kit. 

Root branched. Stems many from the same root. Leaves tongue-shaped. Flowers in dense terminal 
heaps. A native of Hungary; introduced in 1804. 

C. DRABiEFOLIA, Sibth. et Smith. 

The flowers are whiti;, tipped with blue or violet-colour. The plant is of very low growth ; it is a native 
of Greece, and was introduced in 1823. 

C. HERMTNII, Hoff. 

A native of Portugal ; introduced in 1823. The root is rather thick ; the stem is upright and paniclcd at 
top ; and the flowers fire pale blue. 

C. RAMOSISSIMA, Sibth. et Smith. 

Very nearly allied to C. Loreyi. A native of Greece; introduced in 1820. 

C. LOEFLINGII, Jirot. 

Flowers solitary, terminating the naked branchlets, loosely paniclcd, drooping. Corolla funnel-shaped, blue 
or violaceous, with a deeper coloured zone beneath the middle, white at the base, both inside and outside. A 
native of Portugal, in sandy places ; introduced in 1818. 
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C. PALCATA, Ram. et Schuliea ; iyn. PRISMATOCARPUS FALCATUS, Tmore ; SPECULARIA FALCATA, Alph. Die. 

The flowers, which are rose-coloured, grow so close to the stem, and are so intermingled with the leaves, 
as to form a kind of leafy spike. The lobes of the calyx are sickle-shaped. A native of the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; introduced in 1020. 

C. HYBRIDA, Lin. ; P. HYBRIDUS, VHeHt. ; S. HYBRIDA, Alph. Dec. 

A native of Britain^ with small pinkish flowers. 

C. PERFOLTATA, Miehaux ; syn. C. BIFLORA, Ruiz ct Pavon ; C. FLAGELLA RUS, H. B. et Rnnth ; C. ANGULATA, 

Rafin; SPECULARIA PERFOLIATA, Alph. Dec. 

Flowers sessile, rising from th(i axils of the leaves, solitary, or 2 — 3 together, and longer than the loaves. 
Corolla blue, always longer than the ealyiMne lobes. A native of North America ; introduced in IBBO. 

C. DEHISCENS, Hoxh. ; syn. WAHLENBERCUa DEIIISCENS, Alph. Dec. 

A Nopaul species, with small white flowers ; introduced in 1818. There are several other species natives of 
Nepaul. 

C. CAPENSIS, Lm. : Bot. Map. 1\Y- \ syn. C. ELONGATA, WiUd ; ROELLA DECURRENS, And. Rot. Rep. t. ; 
WAHLENBERGIA CAPENSIS, Alph. Dec. . W. ELONGATA, Schrad. 

Flowers dark purple, and produiied on very long footstalks. Plant from one foot to two foot high. A 

native of the Cape of Good Hope ; introduced in 1803. 

C, CERNUA, Thun. ; Hyn. WAHLENBERGIA CERNUA, Alph. Dec. 

Stem very leafy at the base. Peduncles erect, elongated, terminating in numerous 1 -flowered filiform 
pedicels. Corolla funnel-sliaped, with a white base, and blue lobes, dro()])ing in tlie hud state. A native of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; introduced in 1804. 

C. I.OBELIOIDES, Lin. &c., Ac. 

This species has very pale red flowers. It is a native of Madeira, and was introduced in 1777- H has many 
symonymes. 


< HAPTEK XXXI. 


A M A U ANTHACE/K. 

EfcsENTiAi. CiiARACTKK. — Poriaiitli 3 — 5-parted, persisU nf usually 1 Bolitary or miiiu-iu»jt; : uti^ma KinipU or com]iouiid. P’niit an utricle, 
bibractcale. Staiuenfi 3 — distinct or joined, usually having j ^ Albuuieu furinaciMuiK ; embryo eiirvi il. Leaves alternate or opjKMite ; 
nate, filiform, processes between. Ovarium free, 1 -colled ; .vules ■ exstipulate. Flowei>< in heads oi 8j»ikeh. — {(i. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The genera comprised in thi>: ordt^r whicli contain ornamental annuals art; Amaranim.^ 
Cehsia., and Gomphrena ; plants differing so widely from each other that it is difficult for any one but a botanist 
to imagine any relationship between them. Some of thos<? being seldom planted in the open ground, we shall not 
give their botanical details. According to Dr. Liiidley’s arrangement, the orders Arnarantha^ew.^ ChmopodaceoB^ 
and Polygonaceos should have preceded Nyctaginacece. 

7 2 
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GENUS I. 

AMARANTHS, Lin. THE AMARANTH. 

Lin. Spat. MONffiCIA PENTANDRIA. 

n>:NREic CHAiucTKn. — Cttlyx 3 — 5 B«pal8 ; corolla wanting. Male Btauiena 3 — 5. Female styles 3 ; capsule l-celled, and opening horizontally. 

Seed 1. — (Lin.) 

Description, See . — The flowers of plants belonging to this genus arc remarkable for their small size, and the 
brilliant effect which, notwithstanding this, they produce, from the great numbers of them that are clustered 
together. What we call a flower of Love-lies-bleeding, for example, is in reality a spike containing thousands 
of flowers, some male and some female, none of which have any corolla, but which produce their effect by their 
coloured sepals and bractea, the texture of which is so dry and thin, that the flowers, even after tliey are gathered, 
are a long time before they decay. This quality has procured the genus thci name of Amarantm.^ which is 
derived from two Greek words signifying never -withering. The Amaranth of the poets (Gomphrana glolma^ is 
however now removed to another genus. The leaves of all the 8j)ecios of Aniarantm are wholesome food, and 
several of them are eaten in their native countries like spinach. 

] .— AM AR ANTUS CATJDATUS, Lin. LOVE-LIES-BLEEDING. 

Specific (’haracteii. — Racemes compound, teiininating, pendulous. 

Description, &c. — T his species is easily distinguished from all the others belonging to the genus by its long, 
pendulous racemes of deej) crimson flowers ; the racemes having been frequently found to measure from two feet 
to throe feet long. Tlie plant is a native of the Kast Indies, but it appears to have been in cultivation in this 
country since the time of Elizabeth, as Gerard tells us that he received the seed of it from Lord Edward Zouch, 
and grew it in hi.s garden. It was called Draiiched Flow'd* Gentle, and Fleur-d*aniour, a name that was afterwards 
corrupted into Floramoro. In h'rance it was called Discipline-des-religieuses, and Queue-do-ronard. The 
seeds, which are small, liLack, and shining, may be had in any secd-sho]> ; and though formerly it was considered 
necessary to sow them on a hotbed, it is now found that they will 8U(;ceed perfectly well if treated like those of 
Flos Adonis (see p. 5). When the plants come up they will require thinning, and frequent waterings in dry 
weather. The situation where the seeds are sown should be dry, warm, and open ; and the soil should be very 
rich, if it is wished to grow the plants to a large size. The plant called the Tree Amaranth is considered by 
Miller to be a variety of this species. 

2.—AMARANTUS IIYPOCIIONDRIACUS, Lin. PRINCE'S-FEATHER. 

Specific (yiiARACTER. — Ruremes compound, crowded, erect; Icrvor oldong-lanccoiatc, muci’onalo.— ( /.in.) 

Description, kc . — The Prince’s-fcather differs from Love-lies-bleeding chiefly in its spikes of dark crimson 
flowers being much smaller and more upright. It is also much hardier, and when allowed to sow itself, it comes 
up in such abundance as to be quite a weed. It is a native of Virginia, and was introduced in 1739. There is 
a variety with green flowers, and another lately raised in Belgium which is much more branched than the 
common kind. The name of hgpochondridcus^ wdiich signifies melancholy, is supposed to allude to the dull 
reddish-green of the leaves, and to their dark dingy purple veins, which certainly give the plant a very gloomy 
appearance. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF AMARANTHS. 

A. TRICOLOU, Lin. 

This species takes its name from the brilliant colours of its leaves when kept in a hothouse, though they lose 
their brilliancy when the plant is grown in the open air. Some of these leaves are blue tipped with red, others 
red tipped with yellow, and others rod, green, and violet. When a plant of this species is well grown, it assumes 
the shape of a pyramid, and is very handsome. It is a native of Ceylon and other parts of the East Indies, and 
was introduced before 1596. 

A. SPECIOStJS, Sims, Hot. May. t. 2227. 

This is a very showy species ; the stem is erect, and much branched ; the dowers are of a bright dark crimson, 
and disposed on small lateral racemes, growing almost in whorls round tln^ main one, in such a manner as to give 
them a very graceful and feathery appearance, and tlie leaves are dark purple above and red beneath. This very 
handsome plant was raised from seeds received from Nepaul in 1020, by Sir George Staunton, at that gentleman’s 
beautiful seat, Leigh Park, near Havant ; but it is not likely to become a gc'ueral favourite, from the great heat 
required to bring it to perfection. 

A. BLITUM, Lin., Eng. Dot. 2212. 

This is a common British weed, which we only name here to prevent it from being confounded (as it often 
is) with the Strawberry blite. 


GENUS II. 

CELOSIA, Lin. THE COCKSCOMB. 

Liu. Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNl A. 

Generic Character. — Number of bracts uncertain, rough, acuiiiinutiHl, set iiiulor the Hower. Cal)x of five leave roMp:h. HtanicTiH one f^horlcr 
than the rest; fihiincnts bro.adcfit at the base. Stignia 3-eleft. Capsule tiuneatrd, inaiiy-secd<Ml. — {Linrll.) 

Description, &c. — Tender annuals, with very curious flowers. The name of Celosia is said to be derived 
from a Greek word signifying something burnt, because' the flowers look r : if scorched, and dried up, by exposure 
to heat. 

1.— CELOSIA COCCINEA, Mill. THE SCARLET COCKSCOMB. 

Knoraving. — Bot. Rep. t. 18.34. | fun*owod ; earn nunierouB, and comprcHHed into tho form of an acu- 

Specific Character. — L eaves narrow, lanceol.Tte, aeuinH uic ; Hteui 1 minated pyruiiiid ; BtatneiiH Hliurlej' than tlie ealyx. 

Description, &c. — A very curious plant, diiVormg from the common Cockscoml) not only in tho looseness 
of the head of flowers, but in its shape, which is that of a pyramid. It is also a much hardier plant, and only 
requires to be raised on a hotbed, and not planted <.ut till May; after which, as T)r. Lindhiy observes, “ it goes 
on enlarging its glowing crimson tassels in the open hordiT, till winter destroys it.” Tiiis plant is supposed to be 
a native of China, from which country it is said to have been introduced bi foro tho time of Gerard, 1597* 

CELOSIA CRISTATA, Lin. 

This very handsome and well-known plant derives its popular name of Cockscomb from its crested head of 
flowers, which resembles in form and colour the crest of a cock. It is a tender annual, a native of Japan, and other 
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parts of Eastern Asia; introduced in 1570. The seeds, which are small, black, and shining, like those of 
Love-lies-Bleeding, may be procured in any seed-shop, and the plants raised on a hotbed. The after culture 
is exactly like that of the garden Balsam ; the size and beauty of the cockscomb depending upon the number 
of times it is shifted into different pots before it comes into flower. There is a drawing of a very large Cocks- 
comb in the Library of the Horticultural Society in Regent Street. This plant, which was raised by the late 
T. A. Knight, Esq., at Down ton Castle, was very large, the flower measuring eighteen inches in width, and 
8c5vcn in height ; but, in 1834, a much larger was sent to Mr. Loudon by Mr. John Pattison, gardener to Joseph 
Trueman, Esq. Grosvenor House, Walthamstow, Essex. This enormous Cockscomb, wliich was perhaps the 
largest ever grown, measur*^d in height two feet four inches ; one of the leaves was one foot long and five inches 
broad : and the flower was v(Ty nearly two feet in length, and fifteen inches in breadth. It was also remarkably 
well-grown, with healthy leaves, and a very handsome symmetrical flower ; and, if we recollect rightly, it had, in 
the course of its culture, been shifted successively into eleven different pots, each a little larger than the preceding 
one. Then; arc several other annual species of Celosia ; but it is said that they will none of them live but in 
the temperature of a stove. 

GENUS HI. 

GOMIHIRENA, 11. Br. THE GLOBE AMARANTH. 

Lin, Sj/st. PENTANORIA DIGYNIA. 

Grneiuc Characteu. — P ci'iantli A-purUHl. Staiueiis 5, connected 1 -celled. Style 1. Stipmas 2. Capsule l- 80 cdod and valved.- 

at the haK(! into a suh-tylindrical tube, which is Inrpcr than the ova- (It. Hr.) 

riuni, but distinct at tiie apex ; with or without bifid teeth. Anthers 

GOMPHRKNA (iLOliOSA, JJn. ; Bot. May. t. 2B15. 

This is evidently the true Amarantli of the j)Oots ; as its flowers arc as they describe, round, of a deep 
purph;, and everlasting. Notwithstanding this, the plant when growing has but little beauty to recommend it; 
the shape of the heads of the flowers resembles tliat of the heads of common clover, and they arc produced on 
long stiff stalks bare of leaves. When gtithered and closely examin(;d, the colour, textun*, and structure of the 
flowtjrs will be found very beautiful. The most r(*markable quality in the Globe Amaranth is its long duration. 
The calyx, which constitutes the flower, is indeed of so dry a texture that it seems dead even while it is growing, 
and it is to this fine thin membranous texture that the flowers owe their glossiness and beauty. The 
Globe Amaranth is a native of the East Indies; and thoiigli it was not introduced into England till 1714, it has 
been long known on the Continent. It aj)pcars in every country where it has been known, to have been a 
favourite decoration for funerals. Home;!' descriljcs tlu; Thessalians as wearing crowns of Amaranths at the 
futuTul of Achilles ; and Milton, when speaking of the multitude of angels assembled before the Deity, says,— 

“ to tlie ground 

With solemn adoration down they cast 
Their crowns, in- wove with Amaranth and gold ; 

Immortal Amaranth, a flower which once 
In Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 

Bogan to bloom, but soon for man’s offence 
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To heaven removed, where first it grew, there grows 
And flowers aloft, sliading the fount of life. 

And where the river of bliss, through midst of heaven, 

Rolls o*er Elysian flowci-s her amber stream ; 

With these that never fade, the spirits elect 

Bind their n^splendent locks enwreathed with beams ; 

Now in loose garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a sea of jaspor shone, 

Impurplcd with celestial roses smiled.” 

In the churches on tho Continent, the Globe Amaranth is generally used, as a symbol of eternity, to deck the 
shrines on fete days ; and it is sold in Paris with the Gnaphalmm^ the Helic/uysum, and tho Xeranthemum^ 
woven into wreaths, to hang on the tombs in the cemetery of IWt? la Chaise. 


CHAPTER XXXIl. 

CHENOPODTACE/E. 

Essrntul Chakactkic.-— Perianth deeply divided, jicrsistent, with | the bottom of the cell. Style usually elefi. Pericarp valvelew, 
an imbricHte (estivation. Stamens inserted in the hottoni of tlie | Alhuineu mealy. Embryo curved or spiral. Herbs, or undorshriibs. 
perianth; equal in number to its segments, and <»pj) 0 Bitc to them, Leaves alternate, randy opposite, h’lowers insiguilicaut, often unisexual. 
Boldom fewer. Ovarium usually free, one-soeded. Ovuluni lixed to ' — {G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — This ordtT comprises several of our (tonnnonest and most worthless woods, with sovoral 
valuable spinach plants. The flowers are greenish, and ineonspicuons ; and the only ornamt'ntal ))lants btdonging 
to the order owe? their sole beauty to their fruit. 


(JEN US I. 

RLITUM, Lin. THE ELITE. 


/.(«- MON A NOKIA 01(1 VNI A. 

(iRNERic CiiAKACTKR. — Calyx deft. Potals nunc. l'’ruit u hriiu — (I. in.) 


BLITUM CAI'ITATCM, Z»(. TIIK lUlitRY-HEADICI) STUAAVBEUJIV BUTE, OK srrtAWBERKY 

SI'lNACar. 

•Specific Ciiah**- ’ kr. — llciu's spiked, terminal. — ( /,in. ) 

Descrij'Tion, &C'. — The plant grows g\ ii' eally two or three feet high, and sjireads projiortionately whertt it 
is allowed room. The leaves resemble those of spiii.iv-li. Tho flowers a])p(Nii‘ in sinall heads at iwery joint, and at 
the termination of the twig ; and, after tlrny h;o‘i ilroppcd the bracts, .swell like II)oh(; of tle^ jiirie-ajiph;, and form 
a berry-like fruit, wdiich when ripe h;is somewhat tie apj»earanee of a wood strawberry, or rather of a red mulberry. 
The seed is black when ripe. The plant is a native of < ^aitral Europi;, and was grown by J*arkinson in 1(533. 


2.— BLITUM VIRGATUM, Lin. THE COMMON, OK SLENDER-BRANCJJEI) STRAWBERRY BLITE. 

Engravings. — lh)t. Mag. 1. 27 ii. 

Specific CuARACTeu. — Heads scaUcicd, lateral. — (Lin.) 

Description, &c. — Diftering very slightly from the preceding species, but not liaving any terminal heads. 
It is a native of the south of Europe, and was introduced in 1759. Both species were formerly favourites in 
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gardens, and the berries were used for colouring made-dishes in cookery. The seeds should be sown in Handi or 
April, and when the plants come up they should be thinned out ; observing, however, that they will not bear 
transplanting after the flower-stem has begun to grow. They require frequent watering, and if the flower-stems 
are supported with sticks, so that the branches may spread out handsomely on each side, the plants will lodr 
very well when in fruit. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

POLYGONACE.E. 

£ii»CNTiAL Chauactfr. — P erianth 1 -leaved, divided, imbricated in | farinaccoufi; embryo inverted, generally on one aide. Leavea alter- 
Kfitivation. Btamens definite, inserted In the base of tiie perianth. I nate, sheutliing at the base or adnate to the intra-folioceoui sheath. 
Ovary free, 1 -seeded ; ovule erect. Styles numerous. Albumen 1 Flowers usually of separate sexes, generally racemose. — {G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — Several very well-known plants are classed by modem botanists in this order ; the most 
remarkable of which art; the Buckwheat (Polygonum fagopyrum)., tart Rhubarb (Rheum undulatum\ Docks 
and Sorrels, &c. TJie only ornaniental annual plants in the order are the Persicarias. 

GENES I. 

POLYGONUM, Lin. THE POLYGONUM. 

Lin. Spst, OCTANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 

Grnkric CiiAiiACTRR. — Calyx 5-paitod, colourod. Corolla none. Seed 1, angular. — (Ltn.) 

Description, &c , — The genus Polygonum comprises many British w^eeds, particularly the Knot-grass (P. 
aviculare)^ which is so common in garden walks; the showy- Water pepper (P. amphium)., so abundant on the 
large piece of water in Kensington Gardens ; and the common Persicarta, The Buck- wheat, as we have already 
observed, also belongs to this genus. The only plant, however, included in it which is cultivated in gardens, is 
the Garden Persicaria (P. orwitale). 

1.— polygonum ORIENTALE, Jacq. TIIE GARDEN PERSICARIA. 

F.nora VINOS. — Bot. Mug. t. 213, 

Spkcific Character. — S tem erect. Leaves ovate. Blamciia 7, styles 2. Stipules hairy, and hypocratiform. 

Description, &c. — The Garden Persicaria is a very showy plant, growing, in favourable situations, eight or 
ten feet high, with loose branched spikes of deep rose-coloured flowers. Tlie flowers are much larger than those 
of any other plant of the genus ; and the stipules show plainly the peculiarity of their construction, which 
modem botanists make one of the distinguishing characteristics of the order. This peculiarity is termed ochrem 
or boots, and it consists in the stipules being joined together round the stem, and forming a sort of tube for the 
joints to pass through. In the Garden Persicaria the stipules are so large, and so much wrinkled, that they look 
like deep ruffles. There are two varieties, one dwarf, and the other with white flowers. The species is a native 
of the East Indies, and also of Asia Minor and Egypt ; and it was introduced in 1707, by the Duchess of 
Beaufort. Though a native of hot countries, it is quite hardy ; and only requires sowing with the 'Other 
annuals in March or April. It should be sowed thin, as the seeds keep well and generally all vegetate ; and 
when it comes up it should be thinned out, or left in a mass, according as it is wanted to grow high or spreading. 
It is an excellent plant for London gardens where there is room for it to grow, as it is not in the least degree 
injured by smoke. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

COMPOSIT.E. 

EiiCNTiAt Chamactkr. — Limb of calyx wanting or mombranoceous, one. Stigmaa two. Fruit an ochcnium crowned by the limb of the 
or divided into briitleii pales, or hoirB. Corolla 5-toothe(1 or 5<lobed, calyx. Albumen nnuo. Uiually horbii rarely ihruba. Loavea 
tubular, ligulato, or bilabiatOi inaortod on the top of the ovarium. cxstipulate. Fluwura dispoted in head* on a rooeptuclo, or lurrounded 
StamcDB 5, distinct, porigynoui. Anthers combined, seldom free. by an involucrum, the acule* of which me somotimeii mixo<l with the 
Ovarium adhering to the tube of the calyx, 1 -celled, l-seoded. Stylo flower* and arc then called palcs.—^C. Dun.) 

Description, &o. Compoaite flowers take their name from being each composed of a great iminbor of small 

flowers or florets. Thus what we call a daisy, is in fact a head or cluster of small flowers, each [torfoct in itself, 
and each capable of producing fruit or seed. Those small flowers, or florets, are of two kinds: viz. those 
composing what is called the ray, and which in the daisy are white ; and those composing the disk, which in the 
daisy, and many other composite flowers, are yellow. The florets of the ray arc called Ugulatc, and are shaped 
somewhat like a comet of paper, being widely open at t<ip, and tubular only at the l)ottotn ; wliile the florets of 
the disk are called tubular, from their being tube-shaped throughout. In many of the genera, as for example in 
the Dandelion, the seeds or rather the fruit, arc crowned with a kind of featlier or wing, which botanists call the 
pappus. As the flowers belonging to this order arc very numerous, botanists have classed them in several minor 
divisions ; and the latest and most masterly of these modes of arrangement is that given by Professor De Candolle 
in the fifth, sixth, and seventh volumes of his Prodromus, in which all the Compositro are arranged in three groat 
divisions ; and these are again divided into eight distinct tribes. It would be useless, in a work like the present, 
to enter into any detailed account of these tribes ; particularly as several of them do not contain any ornamental 
annual flowers ; and we shall therefore content ourselves with merely placing the flowers contained in each tribe 
together, and mentioning the name of the tribe before that of the first plant belonging to it that we describe. The 
generic and specific characters are greatly shortened ; and we are indebted for them to our excellent friend 
Geo. Don, Esq., F L.S., whose merits as a botanist are too well known to need any eulogium from us. We have 
generally retained the popular names of the plants, by which they are known in the nurseries and seed-shops, as 
the principal ones; and have given the new names as synonyrnes : but in some instances we have deviated from 
this rule; as for example in calling Marfia ff/^/mdans hy its new name of Madaria; Uudheckia amplexwaulvs^ 
DracopUy &c. ; because these names were attached to the figures of the flowers in our plates. 

Before quitting the subject it may be as well to mention that the old arrangement of the composite flowers 
was into three sections, the first of which contained the radiate flowered plants, such as the aster, the sun-flower, 
&c., the flower-heads of which consist of tubular florets in the disk and ligulate florets in the ray ; the second, 
the thistle-headed plants, the florets in the flower-heads of which arc all tubular, but spreading very wide at the 
mouth, as in Ibe Centaurea or Bluebottle, Sweet Sultan, &c. ; and the third, the succory-headed plants, the 
flower-heads of which are composed entirely of ligulate florets, such as the Tragopon or Goats Beard, 
Hawkwoed, &c. 
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TRIBE EUPATORIACEiE. 

GENUS I. 

AGERATUM, Lin. THE AGERATUM. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA iEQUALIS. 

Generic Character. — Head of many flowers, nearly globose. Involucre consisting of many Imbricate linear scales. Receptacle naked. 

Corolla 5-cleft. Fruit nearly pentagonal, attenuated at the base. Pappus paleaceous. 

1 .— AGERATUM MEXICANUM, Sims. THE MEXICAN AGERATUM. 

SvNONVME. — A. conyzoideF<, var. Mexicanum, Dec. Specific Character. — Stem hairy. Leaves ovate, nearly obtuse. 

Enoravinos. — Rot. Mag. t. 2524 ; Swt. Drit. Flow. Card. t. 89 ; Flowers blue. Palloa of the pappus, dilated at the base, and awned at 
and owrjig. 1, in Plato 31. the apex. 

Df.scrtption, &c. — ^T his very curious flower was introduced in 1822 from Mexico, by Mr. BuUock, so well 
known about that period for his exhibition of rein-deer, &c. The name of Ageratum is taken from two Greek 
words, 8 ignif 3 ring not to grow old ; in allusion to the great length of time that the plant continues in flower 
without changing. Ageratum Mexicanum is generally considered as a half-hardy annual, and is raised on a hot- 
bed in February, and planted out in May ; and though the seeds may bo sown in a warm border in April 
without any danger of injury to the young plants from cold, it is generally better to raise them on a hotbed, or 
to purchase the young plants from a nurseryman, as wlien the seeds are sown in the open border, the plants will 
not flower till late in autumn, and the seeds will rarely ripen. The seeds should be sown thickly, as many of 
them are generally imperfect and will not vegetate. Tlic Ageratum is a valuable flower for a bouquet, from the 
groat length of time that it remains without fading. As it grows from one and a half to two feet high, and 
spreads a good deal, it is more suitable for a largo garden than for a smaU one. 

OTHER SPECIES. 

There are several other species of Ageratum enumerated in the Hortus Britannicus, and other Catalogues of 
plants, all of which are annuals ; but A. Mexicanum is the only kind now grown in flower-gardens. 

TRIBE ASTEROIDEiE. 

GENUS II. 

ASTER, Lin. THE ASTER, OR STARWORT. 

Lin. Sy.sL SYNGENESIA SUPERFLU A. 

Generic Character. — Flowers of the ray ligulutc, female ; those i Involucrul scales in three or four Borios ; spreading and dliated. Fruit 
of the disk hermaphrodite, tubular. Receptacle rather convex. ' obovate, compressed. Pappus double, deciduous. 

1 .— ASTER CHINENSIS, Lin. THE CHINA ASTER. 

Synonymeb. — C allistoma bortonso, Cass. ; Callistoplius chinensis, Jig. 3, the blue, Jig, 4, and the white. Jig. 5, in Plate 36, were the 

Nm. and Deo.; Diplopappus chinensis, Less. ,* Roiuo Marguerite, first kiads introduced into England; but the striped variety,^. 2, 

French. which is of the kind called the German aster, is of quite recent intro. 

Engravings. — Our Plate 3C. duction. ^ 

Varieties. — Those are very numerous ; varying not only in colour. Specific Character. — Lower leaves spatulate, under ones rhomboid, 

but in the form of the petals, some of which are quilled, as in Jig. 1, and iipiier ones oblong ; all toothed, and somewhat ciliated. Branches 

in Plato 36 ; others aro quite dwarf, and very handsome. The red, elongated, each bearing a solitary head of flowers. 

Description, &c. — C hina Asters were first introduced into Europe by Father DTncarviUe,» a missionar}^ in 
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OhiBA, whose name was given hj botanists to two spades of handsome Chinese trumpet-shaped flowers, now 
inoarpoiated in the genera Teooma and Bignonia. Father D'Inoarville took the seeds of the China Asters from 
China to Paris in 1730, and in 1731 Miller received some seeds from the Jardin dee Plantes in Paris, which he 
raised in the Botanic Garden at Chelsea. The first kinds introduced were the single red and the single white ; but 
the single blue, or rather purple, was obtained soon afterwards, and from these the numerous hybrids and varieties 
have been raised which decorate our gardens. The kinds called German Asters, like the German Stocks (see p. 
66, and p. 67), are merely hybrids and varieties raised in Germany ; and oxccUont German seeds may be had 
from Carter's, Holbom. The French arc particularly fond of China Asters, and grow them to great perfection. 
Their name for the flower is ia Rsine Marffusrtte^ which is supposed to mean simply the Queen Daisy, as the 
French name for the Daisy is Marguerite^ given to it, as it is said, from the fondness of Margaret of Valois for , 
that common wild-flower. 

Culture. — China Asters are generally raised on a hotbed ; and when wanted to flower finely, the young 
plants should be purchased of a nurseryman in May. When raised in the open ground, the seeds should be sown 
in a warm border early in April, and the plants pricked out towards the end of May, or sooher ; when they are 
about throe inches high. In all cases, China Asters do best when transplanted ; as, when left where they were 
sown, the flowers are generally poor. It is also not thought advisable to grow China Asters two years in 
succession on the same ground. When pricked out from the seed-bed, the young plants should be put into a bed 
of very rich soil, trenched at least a spade deep, and mixed with well-rotten dung from an old hotbed; 
though some cultivators prefer ground that has been richly manured the [)roviou8 season. The plants in this 
bed of rich earth, should be placed at least six inches or a foot apart from each other every w^ay, and shaded and 
well watered after transplanting. When they ore to be placed so os to produce an effect by their colours, in forming 
figures, &c., they are generally again transplanted, just as they have formed their flower-buds, sufliciently for 
the colour to be distinguished ; taking them up carefully with an instrument called a transplanter, used in removing 
tulips, so as not to break the balls of earth round the roots of each plant. Chalked string is then stretched over 
the beds, so as to form the figure required, and the Asters are carefully planted in stars, circles, letters, crcscoUts, 
rainbows, &c., according to the fancy of the florist. We once saw in a French garden, purple Asters planted 
among white ones, so as to form a dark purple star on a white ground, which produced a very striking and 
beautiful effect. China Asters look very well on a bank planted in rows, one colour in each row ; or in rings of 
different colours round a circle ; with the tallest plants in the centre, and the dwarf plants nearest the edge. 


2.— ASTER TENELLUS, Lin. THE SLENDER ASTER, OR DWARF ANNUAL MICHAELMAS DAISY. 

Synonymu. — F elicift tenolla, Nee», and Deo. ; F. fnjgilii, Caeg. ; I Enoratinos — Bot. Mag. t. 3,'J. 

After dentatui, Thun. ; KauIfunU dliata, Spreng. ; Cinrraria | SpKciric Cuaractkh. — Lcuvch linear, ciliated. Branchet naked, 
tenella, Link. ' Wring each a single head of flowers. 

Description, &o. — A very elegant little flower, which, though introduced so long back as 17fl9> has only 
lately become a favourite in our gardens. It is a native of North America, and was originally considered a 
greenhouse perennial ; but it has been found to succeed quite well treated as a hardy annual^ and as such the seed 
is now generally sold in the seed-shops. The seeds should be sown in March, and the plants will not need any 
further culture. 
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GENUS III. 

KAULFUSSIA, Neei. THE KAULFCSSIA. 

Lin, Sjftt, SYNGENESIA SUPERPLUA. 

Oembric Character. — F lowers of the ray liguUte, female ; those of the inner series keeled. Fruit obovato, eompreised ; those of the 

of the disk hermaplirodite, tubular. Receptacle honeycombed. In- ray without any pappus ; the pappus of the fruit of the disk composed 

Tolucral scales in two series ; those of the outer series flat, and those of one series of capillary, plumose bristles. 

KAULFUSSIA AMELLOIDES, Nees, THE AMELLUS-LIKE KAULFUSSIA. 

Synonymes. — C haneis hotorophylla var. Dec. ; C. Necsii, Cans. Specieic Character.— L ower leaves opposite, the rest alternate ; 

Engrayinos.— H ot. Mag. t. 2177 ; Bot. Reg. t. 409 ; and our oblong and lanceolate ; 3-curvod at the base. Peduncles terminal and 

.3, in Plato 31. leafless ; heads of flowers at first yellowish, then blue. 

Description, &c. — T his very beautiful little plant is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, from which 
country it was introduced in 1820, and was first raised by Mr. Anderson in the Botanic Garden, Chelsea. It 
was formerly considered as only half-hardy, and was raised on a hot bed ; but it is now found to succeed quite 
well if sown in the open border in April. It affords a powerful contrast to the Ageratum both in the development 
and duration of its flowers ; and as that plant is remarkably slow in both, so is this remarkably quick. Plants 
of the KanlfuMsia^ the seeds of which were sown in April, will come into flower in May, or the beginning of 
Juno ; and by the latter end of that month all their petals will be curled up, and their seeds beginning to ripen. 
In nurseries, the seeds are generally gathered early in July, and the plants removed. It is quite a dwarf plant, 
and bods of it appear one mass of flowers. The seeds are generally good and come up quickly, and the plants 
will bear transplanting if too thick ; though this is rarely the case, as, from their small size, they do not look well 
unless near together. The flower heads, when they first appear, arc yellowish ; they then become of a pale blue, 
but before they curl up, they turn of a beautiful, rich, dark, mazarine blue, or almost purple. 

TRIBE SENECIONIDE.®, Dec. 

In this tribe are included more than three-fourths of all the ornamental annual Composite. 

GENUS IV. 

DRACOPIS, Cass. THE DRACOPJS, OR STEM-CLASPING RUDBECKIA. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 

Orneric Character. — F lowers of tbo ray, ligulatc, neuter ; those inner series composed of small adpressed scales. Fruit cylindrical, 
of the disk licrmaplirodite and tubular. Jnvolucrul scales in two attenuated at the base ; pappus crown-formed, quite entire, 
series ; outer sorios composed of six or eight linear spreading scales ; 

DRACOPIS AMPLEXICAULIS, Cass. THE STEM-CLASPING DRACOPIS. 

Synohymes. — R udbeckia amplexicaulis, Vahl.; R. amplexifolia, Specific Character. — P lant glabrous, branched ; item-leavesolter- 
; R. perfoiiata, Can. nato, cordate, stem-clasping, entire. Head terminal, solitary. 

Kngiuvikos. — B ot. Mag. t. 3715 ; and our^^. 6 in Plate 32. 

Description, &c. — T his plant, though introduced from Louisiana so long ago as 1793, appears to havetbeen 
lost to our gardens tiM about 1835, when it was re-introduced by Drummond from New Orleans. There are two 
kinds ; one with strongly-serrated leaves, figured by Jacquin, and the other the kind we have figured, with entire 
leaves and smaller flowers. Tlie seeds, which may be had at Charlwood's, and other seed-shops, should be sown 
in March or April, and the stems of the plants tied up before they come into flower. 
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GENUS V. 

CALLIOPSIS, Reich. THE CALLIOPSIS. 

Lin. S»it. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 

Gimnuc Cbuuctie. — F lowori of the ray neuter, ligulate, 3 to inner wries large, and erect. Receptacle flatf covered with linear 
5-toothed ; thoee of the ditk hermaphrodite, tubular. Involucral deciduoua palew. Fruit compretaed, naked, truncate, 
aealea in two aeries ; outer acriea abort and aquarroae ; those of tho 

Description, &o. — ^The plants contained in this gonus have been separated from those retained in the genus 
Coreopsis, on account of tho palea of tho receptacle being in tho one case deciduous and in the other persistent ; 
but this difference is of course only discoverable by a botanist on dissecting the flower. Tho names of the two 
genera, though somewhat similar in sound, have, however, a vory different origin : Coreopsis being derived from 
koris^ a bug, and opsie^ the look of, in allusion to tho shapo of the seeds ; and Calliopsis being derived from 
hallittoe^ the Greek word for most beautiful, in allusion to tho beauty of the flowers. 

1.— CALLIOPSIS TINCTORIA, Dee. THE DYEING CALLIOPSIS. 

SvNONYMCs.— CoreopiiR tinctoria, Nutt. ; DiploBastera tiuctoria, entire lobes ; upper loavci tripartitely muUifid, with linear lobm. The 
Tautel. f CalliopiiB bicolnr, Reich. fruit ii minutely tuborculatod, and wingloH. 

Enoratikos. — Hot. Mag. t. 2512; Bot. Reg. t. 846 ; and our^^. Vaiuety.~C. t. 2 atrosonguinoa, Mound's Bot. Card. t. 538. 
11, in Plato 31. Tho floworv oro dark-red. 

Specific Character. — Radical IcavoB pinnate, or bipinnate, with 

Description, &c. — A very showy and well-known garden annual, with bright, orange-yellow flowers, more 
or less stained with blotches of dark-rod ; growing two or three feet high, much branched, and spreading widely 
in proportion to its height. It is a native of North America, where it was discovered in 1821, by Professor 
Nuttall, covering whole tracts of land in tho Arkansas territory, between tho Missouri and tho Mississippi. It 
was particularly abundant on the vast plains of somewhat olovatod ground near tho Rod River ; and there tho 
inhabitants used the dried flowers for dyeing red, on which account Nuttall gave the plant the specifle name of 
tinctoria, signifying dyeing. Calliopsis tinctoria was first supposed to bo tender, but it is now found quite hardy, 
so much so, indeed, that it may be sown in autumn, to stand througl the winter, without any care. Thus 
treated, it will produce very large and fine plants, which will flower c*arly in May. Tho common treatment is, 
however, to sow it in the open border in Febnuiry or March, and when tho plants are two or three inches high, 
to thin them out, or transplant them, so as to leave the plants that are to flower at least six inches apart every 
way. Three plants will bo quite sufficient for a tuft ; and as they have vory slender stems, they should each be 
tied to two or three thin sticks painted green, 'which should be driven firmly into tho ground ; or, what is perhaps 
better, each plant may be drawn through a dahlia hoop. 

2.— CALLIOPSIS ATKINSONIANA, Hook. MR. ATKINSON'S CALLIOPSIS. 

Synonymb.— C oreopsis Alkinsoniaaa, Dougl. I stcni-leavcs pinnate, with narrow subipatulate lubes. Fruit margined 

Engravimcw. — Bot. Reg. t. 1376; and our fig. 14, in Plato 31. with a short wing, quitu smooth. 

Specific Character.— Radical leaves bipinnate, with entire lobes ; | 

Description, &c.— Very distinct from C. tinctoria, in its flowers being of a pale yellow, less blotched, 
smaller, more cup-shaped, and more numerous. It is marked in the Bot. Beg. as a perennial^ but we have always 
found it succeed quite well treated as an annual, and if sown at the same time as C. tinctoria, it generally comes 
into flower a few days before that species. It woe found by Douglas in 1825, growing abundantly on an 
island in the river Columbia in California. 
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This b the reason why this plant was called the snn^flo wer ; a name before appropriated to the Helianthemnm, or 
Snn-rosei which no doubt was the plant alluded to by Ovid, when he represented Olytia as pining herself to 
death for love of Apollo, and being changed by the pitying God into a flower, which always turned to the sun* 
The Italian Helianthemum is indeed of a pale yellow, admirably expressive of the complexion of a sickly girl 
pinmg herself away for love, which Ovid describes by saying that the flower retained Cl 3 rtia *8 wan paleness ; 
an expression which becomes absurd when applied to a flower of such a glowing colour as the Peruvian Sun» 
flower. The Helianthemum also does turn to the sun, and only opens under the influence of its beams ; while 
the Peruvian Sunnflower has genenJly its flowers turned in opposite directions. The common Sun-flower was 
cultivated by Gerard, before 1596; as he mentions it under the names of the Flower of the Sun, or the Great 
Marigold of Peru ; and tells us that he had one which grew in his garden in Ilolbom, to the height of fourteen 
feet, and produced flowers which measured sixteen inches across. 

The culture of the Sunflower is as simple as possible, as the seeds only require to be sown in any soil or 
situation, or at almost any season, to vegetate ; and the stalk is too strong to require any training or tying up. 
It is, however, too large a flower for a small garden. The Sunflower has occasionally been cultivated both in 
Europe and America for commercial purposes ; and Mr. Taylor^ a London seedsman, has many acres covered 
with it, from which he has succeeded in making oil from the seeds, tliroad and paper from the fibre, and potash 
from the ashes of the refuse. 

OTHER ANNUAL KINDS OF HELIANTHUS. 

H. INDICUS, Lin. 

A dwarf species, a native of Egypt, not growing more than eighteen inches or two feet high ; introduced in 
1785. De Candolle considers this kind, and the II. kumilis of Persoon, as varieties of the conimon sunflower. 

H. PETIOLARIS, Nuti. ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 

A very handsome species, a native of the sandy plains of the Arkansas ; and found there by Professor 
Nuttall in 1821, though it docs not appear to have been introduced into England till 1825. It is a very 
handsome species, greatly resembling the common perennial sunflower ; but the flowers arc larger, and have a 
rich dark purple centre. Seeds may be procured at Charlwood's. 

H. LENTICIJLARIS, Douff. ; Bot. Reg. 1 1205. 

A very showy species, the flowers of which have an intense yellow ray, and dark reddish purple disk. Jt 
was discovered in the Arkansas territory of North America, by Douglas, and sent to England in 1833 ; but wo 
do not know where seeds are now to be procured. 

H. OVATUS, Lehm. 

This species is frequently sold in the seed-shops for H. j^etiolaru^ but it is not so handsome, having a much 
paler disk. It is a native of Mexico. 

H, MACROCARPUS, Dec. 

This is the kind usually sold by the French seedsmen, under the name of the hybrid long-seeded sunflower. 
The florets of the ray are large, and of a pale lemon colour, and those of the disk are yellow. 

H. PATENS. Lehm. 

The stem is strong and erect ; and the branches widely spreading. The flowers have a rich purple disk, and 
a bright yellow ray. The plant is a native of the southern provinces of North America. 
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H. 8PBCIOSVS, Hook,; Bot. Mag. 3295; syn. LEIGHIA SPECIOSA, Dee.t ITITHONIA TAGBTIFLORA, D. Dm,, 

Bot. Reg. t. 591. 

. This very singular flower has an orange scarlet ray, and a bright golden yellow didt. The flower stalk is 
swollen near the flower like that of a French marigold ; and the appearance of the disk and ray somewhat 
resembles that of a Zinnia. It is a native of Mexico, and was introduced in 1834. 

GENUS VII. 

BIDENS, Lin. THE BUR-MARIGOLD. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 

Gbnciuc CuAiucTKR. — KlowoTs of thc ray ligulato^ neuter ; floven I Receptacle flattish, paleaceouB. Fruit more or leiB oompreiied, prickly, 
of the disk tubular, hermaphrodite ; iuvolucral scales in two series. | terminated by a boidc, which ends in two or five stiff hairy awns. 

1. BIDENS STRIATA, SwL THE STRIATED BUR-MARIGOLD. 

ENoiuviitOB.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 237 ; Bot. Ma^;. t. 8155. ated, serrated. Heads corymbose, pedicillate, the outer scales of the 
Specific Cuaractbr. — S tem somewhat tetragonal, striated, rather invclucrum compressed. Fruit somewhat tetragonal, with scabrous 
down) . Leaves glabrous, ternate. Leaflets ovutc-lanceolatc, acumiu. angles, terminated by two bristles. 

Description, &c.— -A vigorous-growing showy annual, having rather small flowers, consisting of only 
five white florets in the ray, with a golden yellow disk. The plant is not suitable for a small garden, as the 
stem grows three or four feet high, with numerous branches, and a great number of rather large and coarse-looking 
leaves ; though it looks well in a largo garden from the groat profusion of its flowers. It is a native of Mexico, 
and was introduced about 1830. We saw the plant growing in the garden of Mr. Harrison's beautiful little 
villa at Cheshunt, in the summer of 1839 ; but we do not know where seeds can be procured in the shops. 

2.— BIDENS GRANDIFLORA, Ball, THE LARGE-FLOWERED BUR-MARIGOLD. 

Synonymk 8.«^B. odorata, Bun.; B. diversifoUa, Hori.; B. Specific Character. — S tem cyliudrical, glabrous. Loaves glabrous, 
erratula, Desf. ; Coreopsis diversifolia, Jeteq . ; Kemesia serrulata, pinnate, with three or five pairs of leaflets, some of which are oblong 
Cass* ; Cosmoa lutoa, Sims. and serrated, or a little cut ; others are divided into linear lobes. 

Knqravinos. — B ot. Mag. t. 1689; and owv Jig. 11, in Plato 32, Heads pedicillate. Involucral scales ciliated. Fruit subtctragoual, 
jnder the name of Cosme.'i lutru. glabrous ; terminated by two or four awns. 

Description, &c. — A pretty yellow flower, a native of Mexico, brought to England by Lord Holland from 
Madrid in 1812. It was described and figured by Dr. Sims in the Bot. Mag., under the name of Cosmea lutea; 
jut it is quite evidently a Bidens, and it is called so in De Candolle s now arrangement. Seeds may be procured 
at Cliarlwood's, under the name of Bidens diversifolia.^ and they should be sown in a warm border in March or 
April, when they will flower in July. 

GENUS VIII. 

COSMEA, WiUd. THE COSMEA. 

Lin. Systo SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 

Generic Character.— F lowers of the ray ligulate, neuter. Flowers out into a thread at the apex. Anthers each terminated by a sevioee 
[)f the disk tubular, hemaphroditc. Involucrum double ; each com- cordate appendage. Fruit tetragonal, beaked, and sometimes stipitote ; 

osed of eight or ten scales, which are combined more or loss at the crowned by 2 — 4 scabrous deciduous awns, 

asr. Receptacle flat, paleaceous. Palee membranous, each drawn , 

1.— COSMEA BIPINNATA, WUld, THE FINE-LEAVED COSMEA. 

Synonyms.— C osmos blpinnatus, Cav. remote, quite entire, linear segments. Fruit glabrous, beaked; 

£n OKA VINOS.— -Bot. Mag. 1. 1635. crowned by three awns. 

Specific Character. — Q uite glabrous. Leaves bipinnatc, with 

Description, &c — T his beautiful plant was discovered in Mexico, before 1789; as seeds of it sent to 
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Jfadrid pioduced plaati» which blossomed in that year in the Royal Botanic Oarden of Spain. It was first 
described and figured in 1797> by Oayanilles, who called it Cosmos^ from the Greek word Kosmos, beautiful ; but 
this name was afterwards altered by Willdenow to Gosmea, as being more consistent with the rules of botanical 
nomenclature. It does not appear to have been introduced into England till 1804 ; and then to haye been soon 
lost. This is easily accounted for ; as it is found that if the plants are not brought forward by artificial heat, 
they will not be sufficiently advanced to ripen their seeds before the setting in of the frost. In Madrid, the 
plants did not come into flower till October, and did not ripen their seeds till December. Seeds of this species 
may be procured at Carter’s, Holbom ; and they should be sown in January on a slight hotbed, or in a warm 
border, and covered with a hand-glass, being sheltered in frosty weather, and during cold nights with the 
addition of a bast mat. Plants thus treated will grow freely — some in Mr. Henderson's nursery in the Edgeware 
Road being, in the summer of 1838, nearly six feet high ; and they will produce their splendid large pink flowers 
in September and October. C. diversifolia^ another Mexican species, has tuberous roots like those of a dahlia, 
and should be treated in the same manner. 


2.— COSMEA TENUIFOLIA. THE SLENDER-LEAVED C08MEA. 

Synonyms. — C osmua tonuifoliua, Lindl. | bipinnate. Lobes linear, remote, acute, entire or divided. Involuorum 

Enoha VINOS. — Bot. Reg. t. 2007 ; and our^^. 1, in Plate 32. I with ovate, acuminate, exterior scales. Fruit rough, beaked, and 

Spxcivic Charactss The vrholc plant very smooth. Leaves | crowned with from one to three bristles. 

Dbsoription, &c. — Closely resembling C. hipinnata^ but differing in the leaves being still more finely cut, 
and sometimes again divided at their points ; in the scales of the involucrum being less acuminate ; and in the 
fruit being rough, with a longer beak, and being frequently found with only one bristle. The flowers also are 
more purple or of a reddish lilac than those of C. bipinfiata^ which are decidedly ]>ink. C. tmuifolia is a native 
of Mexico, and requires the same treatment as the preceding species. It does not however grow so high, and is 
therefore more manageable in a small garden. 


GENUS IX. 

SANVITALIA, Gualt THE SANVITALIA. 


Lin. SvEt. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 


OtNURic Character. — Flowers of the ray ligulatc, female, per- 
sistent ; those of the disk, hermaphrodite, tubular. Involucml scales in 
two or three series. Scales adpressed, somewhat imbricated, the inner 
ones rather lunger than the rest. Roct'ptacle conical, furnished with 


half-clasping oblong paleen. Fruit of the ray triquetrous, smooth, 
crowned by three thick awns ; those of the disk compressed, of two 
forms, the outer ones muricated, the inner ones winged, ciliated, and 
ending in two small awns. 


SANVITALIA PROCUMBENS, Lam. THE TRAILING SANVITALIA 

SYNONYMBt. — S. villosa, Cav. ; Lorontea atropurpurea, Orteg. | Swcciric Character. — Stenj procumbent, or diffuse. LeaYee ovate. 

ENORAViNos.~.Bot. Reg. t. 707 ; and our Jig, 12, in Plate 31. | Flowers of the ray exceeding the awns of the fruit. 

Dbsobiption, 8cc, — This very beautiful little plant is a native of Mexico, from which country it was sent to 
Cavanilles, at Madrid, and Lady Bute brought seeds of it firom the Botanic Garden in that city to England 
in 1798. Notwithstanding the number of years that it has been in the country, this flower was very little 
known till within the last few years, when it was accidentally brought into notice, and it has since become quite 
common in gardens and nurseries. It is a low, compact-growing plant, presenting a complete mass of flowers, 
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which are remarkable for their bright orange raj, and rich dark purple disk. It is quite hardy, and if the seeds 
are sown in February, March, or April, it will require no other care ; as from its low and neat habit of growth 
it will not need cither training or thinning. 


GENUS X. 

TAGETES, Toum. THE FRENCH AND AFRICAN MARIGOLDS. 


Lin. St/ll. SYN6ENBSIA SUPERFLUA. 


GeifiRic Character. — Hoad radiate, fomewhat discoid. iDvolucral 
fcaloa in one sorics, combined into a campanulate, or cylindrical cup, 
which it toothed at the apex. Receptacle tomewliat honey-combed. 


Fruit elongated, attenuated at the bate; compretted, tetragoniL 
Pappus timplo with unequal palees ; tome obtuse and combined at the 
bate, others awned, elongated, and free. 


1. --TAGETES PATULA, Lin. THE SPREADING TAGETES, OR FRENCH MARIGOLD. 

Emoratings. — Bot. Mag. t. 150 ; and our Jiff. 8, in Plato 32. | pinnate, with linear-lanceolate serrated segments ; the upper terratures 

Spboific Charactrr. — Stem erect. Branches spreading. Loaves • somotimes awned. Peduncles cylindrical, involucrum smooth. 

Description, &c . — Tho commonness of this flower prevents its exciting the admiration that its brilliant 
colours could not fail to obtain, if the plant they belong to were either new or rare. There are numerous 
varieties of it both single and double ; and these display great variety in tlie stripes, and in the proportion of dark 
red in each flower. Curtis, in the fifth volume of tho Botanical Magazine, mentions that two principal varieties 
were then kept in gardens ; the common dwarf sort, with a very strong disagreeable smell, and a larger kind, 
usually called tlie sweet-scented, but which possessed no other claims to that title than being ratlier less disagree- 
able than the other. The history of this plant is involved in some obscurity ; as the early writers on plants 
appear to have confounded it with the upright or African Marigold. The striped Marigold is mentioned by 
Hernandez as being a native of Mexico ; and Gerard, who gives^a good figure of it under the name of the French 
Marigold, says that it was also called the carnation or Gilliflower of Peru. At any rate it appears to have been 
very early in cultivation as a garden flower, as Gerard speaks of it as being well known at the time at which he 
wrote, viz. 1596. It is still a favourite in many gardens, and is frequently raised on a hotbed, and planted out 
in May. 

2.— TAGETES ERECTA, Lin. THE ERECT TAGETES, OR AFRICAN MARIGOLD. 

Specific CnARACTBit. — Stem and branches erect. Loaves pinnate, with lanceolate, serrulated segments ; tho upper serraturcs sometimeA 
awned. Peduncles ventneose at tho apex. Involucrum rather angular. 

Description, &c.— This well-known plant difiers principally from tho French Marigold in its colour, wliich 
is of a deep orange not striped with brownish-red. It is said to be a native of Africa, and to have been intro- 
duced into Europe by the Emperor Charles V. on his return from his expedition to Tunis in 1535. Fuchsius, in 
his History of Plants, the first edition of which was published in 1542, gives a very good figure of this Tagetes, 
under its old French name of Gyroflee-d'Inde ; and describes it as a kind of Indian wormwood. He addq that 
“ the flowers are at the extremity of the shoots, as yellow as saffron, and for beauty inferior to none.** He also 
mentions its having been brought to France from Germany. It appears to have been introduced into England 
ivith the striped Marigold, as both are figured and described together in the old books on plants. The culture 
is tlie same for both. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF TAGETES. 

T. CORYMBOSA. SwL Brit FL Gard. t. 161. 

This species has pink flowers. It is a native of Mexico, and was introduced in 1825. There is a yellow 
variety, but we do not know where seeds of either the variety or the species are to be procured. 

T. TENUIFLORA, Cao,, Bot Mag. t. 2046. 

A tall untidy-looking plant, with small, illnshaped, yellow flowers. A native of Peru, introduced in 1797. 
There are several other kinds of annual Tagetes, all with yellow flowers ; but we have never seen them, and 
do not know whero they are to be procured. 


GENUS XI. 

GAILLARDIA, Foug. THE GAILLARDIA. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 

Generio CuAiucTER — Flowon of the ray ligulatc. neuter, many- three scries, each furnished with a leafy, acuminated appendix. Fruit 

nerved, glandular, triiid at the apex ; those of the disk hormaphrodito, oblong, villous. Pulon of the pappus one^norved and awned. 

tubular. Receptacle convex, fringed. Involucral scales in two or 

I.— GAILLARDIA DRUMMONDII, Dec. MR. DRUMMOND'S GAILLARDU 

Stnohymk. — G. Bicolor, var. Drummondii, Hook. undivided or cut. Corollas hairy, longer than tho pappus. Paloas of 

Eroravimu.— B ot. Mag. t. 23G8. the pappus dilated at the base ; lay {lowers cunoatc at tho base. 

Specific Chahactir.— .P lant rather downy. Leaves lanceolate, 

Description, &c. — This splendid flower was discovered by Drummond at Rio Braxas, in Texas, in the 
autumn of 1833. It is a very handsome plant, with dark brownish-red flowers, tipped with yellow, and w’ill 
continue flowering for several months. The seeds should be sown in February or Marcb, or tbo plants raised on 
a slight hotbed to bring them forward, as unless this is done; they will not como into flower till the latter end of 
August, or beginning of September. 

2.— GAILLARDIA PULCIIKLLA, Foug. THE PRETTY GAILLARDIA. 

SYffomrMEs. — Goillardia bicolor, Lour. ; Calounca pulclirrrima. Specific Cuakacter. — I'lant rutlicr hairy. Corollai of tho disk 
Buchoz. ; Virgilia holiodcs, I/Herii, ; Gaillardia omara, liaf. ; villous, length of pappus. PuIood of the pappus stiff, narrowed at the 
G. alternifolia, Rausch. base. Ruy flowers very nuirow at the base, spotted. 

EMOfuvrMG. — Out Jig, 7, in Plate 32, under the name of CJ, Drum- 
mondii. 

Description,. Ac. — Through the accidental misnaming of a specimen, this species has been figured in our 
Plate 32 under tho name of G. Drummondii^ from which it difiers considerably, and to which it is much inferior 

beauty. This species also diflFers considerably from the perennial plant figured under the name of G. hicohr 
the Bot. Mag. t. 1602, and which, in Professor Do Candolle's new arrangement, is called O. hmceolaita. 
G. puUhdla is a native of Louisiana, introduced about 1812 ; and it is tho kind generally sold in the seed-shops 
as G. bUohr. The seeds should be sown in February or March, and the young plants sheltered in cold nights by 
a flower-pot being turned over them, or with a hand-glass, and they will flower in August. 

B B 2 
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Oilifonii% od its asadi wan Mot home by Douglas with those of the Leetheniee, with adiioh it is genenliy 
ooafoaaded, the flowen eloeeljr nsembliiig those of that genua Seeds of the Bunielia an seldom to be proouied 
under their proper name ; but when they are, they should be treated like those of the Lasthenias ; and all the 
three kinds of plsats, like all the Californian annuals, will come into flower at any time during the spring, 
sununer, or antnmn, about rix weeks after sowing. 


GENUS XIV. 

HELENIUM, Lin. THE HELENIUM. 


Lin. Sgit. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 


Oenicric Character. — Flowen of the ray in one series, ligulate, 
rarely tubular; those of the disk hermaphrodite, tubular, 4 or ri-toothed. 
Receptacle convex, globose or oblong, naked. Involucral scales in two 


series : outer scales many, deflexed or spreading ; inner ones fewer 
and shorter, similar to the paloie of the receptacle. Fruit obovate, 
villous. Palen of pappus 5 or ('•, membranous. 


HELENIUM QUADRIDENTATUM, LtUf. THE FOUR-TOOTHED HELENIUM. 

Synonvmbs. — Hudbeckia alata, Jaaq. ; Holenium Millerii, Sohult ; | Specific Character. — Plant nearly glabrous. Stem erect, branched 

Mesodetra alata, Raf, at apex, licaves decurrent, oblung-liiioai ; lower ones pinnatitid* 

Evoravincm. — Bot. Reg. t. 598. I upper ones quite entire. Involucruiii very short. 

Description, &o. — A very handsome plant with a brigfit orange-colourod ray, and elevated disk like that of 
a Rudbeckia. The steins are curiously shaped, and winged, and the leaves stem -clasping. The name of 
Hdmium was originally applied to the Inula the elecampane, which, in allusion to its cosmeflc 

properties, was dedicated to Helen. The present jdant is a native of Louisiana, frtim which country it was 
brought in 1790 by the Abb(5 Pourret. It is a hardy annual, which only requires sowing in Mareh or April to 
flower in August or September. Though the stems arc tolerably strong, yet, as the root is fibrous and slender, 
it IB advlBible to tie it up, if the situation in which it grows is at all exposed to the wind. 


GENUS XV. 

SOGALGINA, Cats. THE GALINSOGEA. 


Lin. Sytt. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 


Ohhrric Craraotrr. — Flowen of the ray female, bilabiate : outer 
lip lllge, toothed at apex ; inner lip divided into two linear flegmonti. 
Flowera of the disk hermaphrodite, tubular. InvuJucruut beiui- 


■pherical ; icales in two Rcriut; oval, blunt. Receptacle convex, fur- 
niflhed with ovul, acuminated palea* which cluMp the flowen. Fruit 
almost cylindrical. Paleo! of luippim in one series, pinrmte or pluoiuse. 


80GALGLVA TRILOBATA, Cow. THE THREE-LOBED GALINSOGEA. 

8viroinnns.~Galmiogea trilobata, Cav. j Bfecific Character. — Flowen of the ray cuneated, having the 

EsoRAviHo.^Bot. Mag. t. 1896. 1 inner Up bipartite. Pale® of the pappus ihorter than the fruit. 

Dbsoription, &c.— This showy annual is a native of Mexico, from which country it was sent to Madrid, 
where Cavanilles supposing it to res^ble the Galintogea quinque radiata of Ruiz and Pavon, a Peruvian plant, 
gave it the name of Galimogea tribhaita. It has since been found to differ in the form of the florets of the ray, 
the shape of the receptacle, the colour of the flowers, Arc., and it is now placed in another genus under the name 
of Sq^fafyina, which is an anagram of Galintogea, The heads of flowers of the true Galimqgeoi are small with a 
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yeUow disk and a white ray, while those of Sogalgina are rather large, and both disk and ray of a bright yellow. 
The name of Gdinsogea was given to the original genus in honour of Dr. Martin de Oalinsoga, first Physician to 
the Queen of Spain, and Director of the Royal Botanic Garden at Madrid, and we have retained it as the 
English name, as it is that by which the plant is known in the seed-shops and nurseries. It was introduced in 
1797 by the Marchioness of Bute, and having been lost, it was re-mtroduced from Madrid by Lady Holland, 
about J812. It is of very easy cultivation. Tlie seeds, which may be bought in any seed-shop, should be sown 
in March or Jipril, and the plants will need no other culture, except thinning out if the seed was sown too 
thickly. 

GENUS XVI. 

SPHENOGYNE, It Br. THE SPHENOGYNE. 

Lin, SysU SYNGENESIA NECESSARIA. 

Generic Character. — H ead of many flowers. Flowers of the ray of many series of imbricated scales. Anthers terminated by a heart- 
ligulato, neuter. Flowers of the disk tubiiliir hermaphrodite. Recep- shaped appendage. Fruit nearly cylindrical, surrounded by hairs, 
tacle paleaeeoui, palcse clasping the flowers. Involucruni cumpanulatc Pappus paleaceous. 

1.— SPHENOGYNE ANTHEMOIDES, It. Br, THE CHAMOMILE-LIKE SPHENOGYNE. 

Synonymfb. — A rrtotis unthenioidcs, Linn.; A, piiinnta et A. Specific Characteh — P lant glabrous. Leaves irregularly bipinnato, 

cornua, Thun. \ A. punidoxu, ; Ursiuiu unthomoides, Potr. with filiform segments. Pedicels elongated, naked. Palece of the 

Enoiu VINOS. — Bot. Mag. t. ,'i44 ; smd our jig. 5, in Plate 31, under pappus truncate. Ray flowers few. 
the name of Arctotis anthoinoides. 

Description, &c. — This flower is remarkable for being of a dark purple on the under side, and a bright 
yellow inside. The buds bang down modestly, but when the flowers expand, they hold themselves erect as 
though proud of their full vigour and beauty. When tlio plants decay the flower droops, till the seeds become 
ripe, when it again rai8<?8 itself, and the crown of the seed expanding at the same time, it seems to have unfolded 
another flower, which has a corolla of five white petals and a brown star in the centre. This singular appearance 
is occasioned by tlie flori'ts of tlie disk remaining attached to the seed, after they have withered and become 
whitish, and the florets of the ray have fallen. The stem branches very much at the base, and thus each plant 
bt^ars a great many flowers. Tlie leaves greatly resemble those of the Chamomile, and the whole plant has the 
same odour as that herb ; whence the name of Anthemoides or Chamomile-like. The name of Sphenogyne is 
compounded from Sphenos, a wc^dge, and female, and alludes to the wedge-shaped stigmas. The species 

in question is a native of the Caj)e of Good Hope, and was introduced in 1774. The seeds are common in the 
seed-shops, and tliey only require sowing in March or April to produce abundance of flowers from June till 
September or October. The plant is of low growth, seldom exceeding six inches ; and from this circumstance 
and the great number of flowers which it produces from each root, it is admirably adapted for forming a mass of 
yellow, in a flower-garden the beds of which make a geometrical figure. There were some beds of it in the 
nursery of Forrest and Black at Kensington, in the summer of 1839, which produced a splendid effect. 

2.— SPHENOGYNE SPECIOSA, Hort, THE BEAUTIFUL SPHENOGYNE. 

Synonyme. — S. versicolor, Deo, Specific Character. — P lant glabrous. Leaves pinnatifld, with 

Engravinos. — .Flor. Cab. vol. 2, p. 181; and out fig, 10, in linear scgmcnls. Pedicels elongated, nearly naked. Ray flowers 
Plate 31. numerous. 

Description, &c. — T his beautiful flower is easily distinguished from the preceding species, by the ray 
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florets being maoh more numerous) and each blotohed at the base with a rich pur^lish-^brown so as to form a ring 
inside the flower round the disk. When the florets (ji the ray fall, the same peculiarity is obserrable in the 
florets of the disk as was described in the preceding species, excepting that they are much less dry. The species 
is a native of the Cape of €kK)d Hope, and was introduced about 1835. Its seeds are now common in the 
seed-shops, and they should be sown in Februaiy or March, covering them at night, if the weather should be 
cold, with a flower-pot or glass, when they will come into flower in May. Mr, Hopgood, of the Bayawater 
nursery, has some plants of this species still beautifully in flower this day, October 7th ; though the specimen 
figured in our plate was gathered from one of the same plants early in May. 


GENUS XVII. 

OX YURA, Dec. THE OX YURA. 


Lin. Sysi. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 


Gmnniir Chaiuctxr. — Hoad of many llowei-s. Flower* of tlie ray 
ligulato, female. Flowers of the disk tubular, hermaphrodite, many of 
the central ones abortivo. Involucral scales in one lerios, ciliated at 


the base, convolute, clasping the fruit of the rays ; each terminatad by a 
leafy ap]>cndagc. Receptacle iurnishod with membranous paleii. 
Fruit somewhat compressed, ohovate, glabrous. 


OXYURA CHRYSANTHEMOIDES, Dec. THE CHRYSANTHEMUM-LIKE OXYURA. 

Enoravinos. — Bot. Reg. t. 11150; Botanist, No. 128; and rntjuj. 7, in Pluto 51. 

SraciPic Character. — Stem glabrous. Leaves alternate, ciliated, pinniitifid. Bructoas few, ciliated. 

Description, &c. — This beautiful little plant is one of those which wo owe to the exertions of i»oor Douglas, 
it having been sent home by him from California in 1835. It is quite hardy, and should be sown in March or 
April, when it will come into flower early in June, It does not, however, last long ; and the soeds are generally 
ripe in July or August. 


GENUS VIII. 

MADIA, Mol THE MADIA. 


Lin. Syst. vSVNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 


Generic Character. — Flowers of the ray ligulate, female, and 
sometimes tubular; those of the disk tubular and hernuiphroUite. 
Involucrum nearly globose, of one scries of scales ; scales keeled on 


the buck, involving the acheniir of the ray. Receptacle flat, beniiiig 
ono or two series of palccn between the ray and the disk. Fruit com- 
pressed, glabrous, 4 or 5-ung)ed. 


MADIA SATIVA, Mol. THE CULTIVATED MADIA. 

SYMONYmes. — M. vilcosa, Tan. ; M. mellosa, JoC^. I lower leaves opposite; np|>cr ones alternate, oblong, entire, stem 

Enoravino. — B ot. Mag. t. 2.574. I duping. Heads on short {>ctiolos, disposed in racemes. Heeds oily. 

Specific Character — Plant covered with glandular clammy hairs ; 

Description, &c.— The plant is of no beauty ; but wo notice it on account of its having been lately onltivatod 
on a large scale both in England and Germany, for the purpose of crushing the 8eed.s for oil. In Germany, it 
has been cultivated near Stuttgart, and in England, in Norfolk, by Mr. Taylor ; in both instances, the experiment 
has been attended with success. The plant is a native of Chili, whence it was introduced in 1794 by Archibald 
Menzies, Esq. In its native country this plant is celebrated for producing oil, and indeed the name of Madia is 
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Skid to signify oil-prodnoing. When cultivated for oil in Europe, the seedlings sre tisnsplsated as soon ss thci 
nnfold their second pair of leaves, into very rich soil, where they are planted ten inches or a foot apart. Whs 
the seeds begin to ripen, which is known by their turning black, the plants are reaped like com, and set uj 
to iry. They should, however, be thrashed out as soon as possible, as the succulent steins of the plants, i, 
Buflfcred to lie long, will begin to ferment, and would soon spoil the seeds. One acre of land in Germany sown with 
Madia will produce about 442 pounds of oil; while one acre sown with poppies, will produce only 364 pounds of 
oil, and the same quantity of land sown with rape only 240 pounds. The produce in England, however, is 
probably much less, on account of the comparative coldness of our summers. 


GENUS XIX. 

MADAEIA, Z>ec. THE MA DARIA. 


/.in. St/s/. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 


Oknrric Character. — Flowers of the my Jigulato, female; those 
of tlio disk tubular, male, or sterile. Involunrum nearly globose, 
toriilose, of one series of scales, denies complicate, involving the 
acbonia of the my. Receptacle rather convex, bearing one or two 


series of scales between the ray and the disk, fringed or hairy in the 
centre. Achouiu of the ray compressed, 4 or 5-angled, glabrous ; those 
of tlic disk abortive. 


Description, &c. — The plants composing tliis genus were, till lately, considered to belong to Madia, but 
they have been separated from that genus principally on account of the florets of the disk producing no achenia or 
fniit, and, consequently, no seeds. The nanit^ Madaria, is from madoros^ bald ; in allusion to the fruit being 
devoid of pappus. 


1.— MADARIA ELEGANS, Dec. THE ELEGANT MADARIA. 

Synonyme. — Modia clegans, Don. $ Madia splendens, Hort, Specific Character. — Plant covered with glandular clammy hairs, 

Engravinom. — Bot. Rog. t. 1458 ; Rot. Mag. t. 3548 ; and our mixed with glamllosB bristles. 

3, in Plate 32. 

Description, &c. — A very strong and coarse-growing plant, from two to three feet high, with large woolly 
leaves. The flowers are produced in great abundance, and are very showy, the disk being surrounded by a 
distinctly-marked ring of brownish red. The plant is a native of Californio, whence it was sent home by Douglas 
in 1680. It will not bear either very hot weather or very rich soil, and Dr. Lindley, in the Bot, Reg., 
recommends it to be sown about Juno, so as not to come into flower till the heat of summer is passed. The 
reason for this, the doctor adds, is “ that its flowers ore so impatient of exposure to light, that they are scarcely 
expanded in bright sunshine, before they contract again, and the rays curl inwards, hiding the bright yeUow 
and brown on which their beauty entirely depends.” We sowed it at Bays water in April, and as our little 
garden is full of large trees, it did not appear to sufler from the heat, but blossomed splendidly. The only 
objection we had to it was its large size and excessively vigorous growth, which occasioned the destruction of all 
the finer and more delicate plants near it. It does not require either staking or thinning) as the thick strong 
stalks of the more vigorous plants will not only stand alone, hut will overpower and destroy the weaker ones near 
them. The specimen figured in onr plate was not a good one, as in general the ring of brownish-red is 
quite as conspicuous as in Sphenogyne spedoio^ figured in Plate 31. 
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GENUS XX. 

CALLICHROA, Fiteh. «t Mtyer. THE CALLICHROA. 

Lin. Sgtt. SYNOENESIA SUPERFLUA. 


Oniiaic CuMAcnai. — Had Flomn of the 

female, lignlate, in two leriet ; those of the disk tubular, hermaphro- 
dite. InTolueram double, of many nearly equal scales. Receptacle 
depreeeed, fringed^ or furnished with two or three rows of paleic along 


the edge. Aehenia somewhat fesifonn : thoee of the my glabrottai and 
a little compressed ; those of the disk elongated, and somewhat tran- 
eate. Pappl setaceous, denticulated, in one series. 


CALLICHROA PLATYGLOSSA, /-mcA. ef THE BROAD-RAYED CALLICHROA. 

Knoiutinos.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd ser., t. 373; aud our l/i, tu Pinto 31. 

SpaciPic Character.— -Leaves alternate, sessile. Heads solitary, pedunculate ; ray-flowors cuneate. 

Description, &o.— A \ery showy plant growing about a foot high, with slender branching stems, bearing a 
profusion of large golden-yollow flowers, with dark purple anthers to the flowers of the disk. The brilliant 
colour of these flowers gives the name to the genus ; as CaliicAroa is derived from two (Ireek words signifying 
beautiful colour. The flowers do not look quite so well when gathered as when in the bed, from the stems and 
leaves being covered with rather long hairs ; hut this is only a trifling objection. The speeios is a native of the 
Russian colony of Ross in New California, whence it was first sent to the St. Petersburg Botanic Garden in 1B35 ; 
but it was not introduced into England till 1837. It is quite hardy, and may ho treated like the other Californian 
annuals (see p. 156), or sown in the open border in March or April. It is well adapted for forming a yellow 
bed in a geometrical flower garden. Though so recently introduced, it seeds so freely that it may already be 
purchased in most of the seed-shops. As it has a descending root, care should he taken in transplanting to keep 
as much earth as possible about the fibres, as when injured they arc not so readily renewed as tliosc of spreading- 
rooted plants. 


GENUS XXL 

BAERIA, Fwch.etMey. THE BAERIA. 

Lin. Sysf.. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Generic Chahactcr. — Head lieterogauiouR, mdinte. ScnlcE of in- female, ligulute, in one soiicR. Fruit fu»iform, coinpretiMMi, lomrwhat 
▼olucrura about ten, equal, flat, and in two Rcries. Receptacle (ronicnl, tetragonal, obtuM\ terniinatud by a Mmull areola, 
naked. Flowers of the disk hermaphrodite, tubular; those of tin- ray, 


BAERIA CHRYSOSTOMA, Fisch. et Mey. THE GOLDEN-ANTHEREl) BAERIA. 

Enorayinob. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2nd ser., t. 395; and onvjly. 13, in Plate 31. 

Spiciric Character. — Plant slender, erect, branched, rather hair>’. Leaver opposite, scshilo, linear, quite entire. Heads terminal, solitary. 

Description, &c. — This genus is nearly allied to that of Callichroa ; and it is a native of the same place, 
having been sent to Europe at the same time. Though there are many botanical distinctions, the principal 
popular differences between the genera consist in the shape of the rays, whicli are pointed in Baeria, and wedge- 
shaped in Callichroa, and in the anthers of Baeria being all yellow. The genus was named in honour of Professor 
De Baer of the University of Dorpat. Though it was introduced at the same time as the Callichroa, yet from 
not seeding so freely, it is not included in any of the catalogues of the 8eed-shoi>g, and we do not know whore it 
is to be procured. 
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GENUS XXII. 

CLADANTHUS, Cm*. THE CLADANTHUS 

Lm. Sy*t. 8YNGENESIA SUPERFLuk. 

Oenekic CuAiucTEii. — Hettd hotercgamous. Flowers of the ray ligulato^ neuter ; those of the disk tubular, hermaphrodite. Reeeptaclo eonieii. 
paleaceous. Palom acute, mixed with threads. Involucrum in one series ; scales scarious at top. Achenia compressedy glabrous. 

Description, &€. — The species now comprised in this genus were formerly considered to belong to the same 
genus as the Chamomile, viz. Anthemii^ but they have been separated on account of the shape of the reoeptaole, 
and the botanical construction, in some other particulars, being quite different. 

CLADANTHUS ARABICUS, Cass. THE ARABIAN CHAMOMILE. 

Hvhonymes. — A nthomis arnbica, Lin, ; A. prolifora, Pera. ; Cha- Specific Charactfk. — P lant much branched, glabrous. LeaTot 
tiiicmeiuni proliforum, Manch ; Astoriscus sp. .VAato ; Clodunthus pinnatifid, with tiifid linear lubes. Hoads, sessile and produced in tho 
proliferus, Dec. axils of the brancUos, and at tho extremity of the stems. 

Enohavino. — O ui^p. 17, in Plate 31. 

Description, &c. — A pretty little flower, strongly resembling Chamomile in its loaves and general habit of 
growth. The stem is at first upright, but it is soon so weighed down by the profusion of its flowers, that it 
becomes prostrate. The flowers are produced not only at tho extremity of tho stems, but in the axils of all the 
branches ; and hence the name, Cladantlius signifying a flowering branch. The plant is a native of Barbary, 
whence it was introduced by Dr. Shaw in 1 7^9 ; but it was soon lost, and it was re-introduced in 1 790, having 
been procured from Carlsruhe by Mr. Lee of the Hammersmith nursery. It is however quite hardy, and the 
only reason why it is difficult to keep, is the great length of time it takes to perfect its seeds. On this account, 
when it is grown for seed, it is generally sown the previous autumn. It is very ornamental, from its light 
chamomile-looking leaves, and profusion of bright yellow flowers. A great quantity of it to form a mass, was 
grown with very good effect in the summer of 18idfl, in Forrest and Black s nursery, Kensington. Seeds may bo 
had in all tho seed-shops ; and when it is grown merely for its flowers, it is sown in March or April. 

GENUS XXIII. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, L. THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Lin. Syat. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

OvKERic Craiuctsu. — H eads heterogamous. Flowers of the ray ccptacle flat or convex, generally naked. Achenia of the pay trique- 
in one scries, female, ligulate ; those of tho disk tubular, hermaphro- trout, or three winged ; those of tho disk compressed, or nearly cylin- 
dite. Involucrum imbricated, campanulato, with scarious scales. Ro- drical. Pappus wanting, or crown formed. 

1.— CHRYSANTHEMUM TRICOLOR, And. THE THREE-COLOURED CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Synonymks. — C, carinatum, Schoua ; Ismelia versicolor, Caaa. Loaves pinnatifid, fleshy. Lobes linear, acute, toothed at top. Seales 

EMOiuviifot.-- Bot. Kep. 2, t. 109; and out fig. 5, in plate 32. of involucrum keeled. 

SpBcinc Charactiiu — G labrous. Stem erect, branched, diffuse. Varwty.—C. t. Rurea, C. aiirca, HorL ; and out fig. 4, in Plate 32. 

Description, &o. — A well-known garden flower ; which, witli its yellow variety, makes a splendid show in 
autumn. It is a native of Bombay, where it is found on tho sandy banks of rivers. It was introduced in 1796, 
and at first kept in tlie greenhouse, but it was soon found quite hardy. The yellow-flowered variety was raised 
in 1799 . Seeds of both species and variety are common in the seed-shops ; the latter being generally called the 
now Golden. The word CArysantAmum signifies golden flower. 
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2.— CHRYSANTHEMUM VI8C08UM, Deaf. THE CLAMMY CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

S/NOiiYiiM.->-Controiponiium Chrmnthemuin, Spren, ; Heter- rather fletby; lower ones half itein>claiiping, oblong, lonicwhnt pinnn. 
antliemli Tiacido-hirta, Schott { Pinordia aniaocephala, Ceus. tifld ; upper ones cordately itciii<^rla«pit)g. tootliod ; each tooth ter* 

SpRciric OHaiucTXA.>— Plant covered with clammy down. Ijeavei minated by an acute rigid point. Heads terminal, solitary. 

^ Description, &c. — A native of the south of Spain, and also of the sandy plains near Algiers. It is a dwarf 
plant with heads of yellow flowers, introduced in 1823. The seeds may he purchased at Chari wood's ; and they 
should be sown in March or April, in a warm dry border, and rather sandy soil. Its common name in the seed- 
shops is Centrospermum Chryganthemum ; Centroapermum signifying a spur-shaped seed. 

a— CHRYSANTHEMUM CORONARIUM, Am. THE GARLAND-FLCnVEHKI) CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Synokyms.— ChryBauthomum eegetum, Forsk . ; Matricaria coro- Leaves nuriculntely stnn-rlnKpiiig, bipiiiniilifid ; lolwfs lunci'olate. 
narta. Dair, dilated at the aj>cx, deeply ■eri-utud. Scales of iiivoliicrum Bourioui 

SpBctrio Character. — Olabrous. Stem erect, diffused, branched. at the ojk^x. 

Description, dec. — There are several varieties of this species grown in gardens ; the double white, the yellow, 
and the quilled, are, however, the most common. They arc all ornamental, from the great ])rofu8ion of their 
flowers, which make the plants of the white variety almost like bushes covered with clusters ol* largo double- 
flowered cherry blossoms. The species is a native of the south of Europe, and north of Africa ; and it was 
introduced before 1629. The seeds are common in all the seed-shops ; and tlu^y may cither Ih) sown in the oj)on 
border in April or May, or raised on a slight hot-hed, and planted out in the latter month. They should, in 
fact, be treated like the French marigold ; but will require staking and tying up. This and all the common 
plants which liave been for many years raised every season on slight hot-beds, may be grown equally well in the 
open border, by watering thorn every morning with warm water ; and turning a fl()wer-j)ot ovei’ tlu^m during 
cold nights, while they are yet young. 

4 .— CHRYSANTHEMUM ROXBUUGHll, Deaf DR. ROXBURGH'S CHRYSANTHEMUM, OR THE 

EAST INDIAN FEVERFEM^ 

Synonymvb. — Pyrethrum indicuin, ,• Glebionis U<ixburghii, 1 Invohicrum cumpanulate, having the inner bcuIcb each diuwn out Into 

Cass.; Chryaanthemum Benecoidcs, Dunal. ; Matricaria olvi'acca, I a ruundiBh Hcuriout apjamdage. 

Ham,; Pinordia Roxbuighii. A Variktikh. — C. K. 2 brevinidiatuiii, Dec.; brevirudiulum, 

Emoratino. — D ot. Mag. 1. 1521. Ledebour. ; I'^Jowera with u thorl ray. Iiiirmluml in iHltl. 

SPECiric Character. — CJlubrous. Stem erect, cylindrica). branched. C. B. 8 radialmn, Dec. ; fltivvorn with u lung ray. 

J^avoB auriculatcly Btem-claaping, pinnatiffd. Ixibes entire or tootlied. 

Description, &c. — ^T he species is a very singular flower with no disk, well known in our gardens under tlio 
name of Pyrethrum indicum. It is a native of the East Indies ; whence tlie seeds wore stmt by Dr. Roxburgh to 
Mr. Lambert in 1810. Stjeds may be purchased in any of the seed-shops, under the name of Pyrethrum 
indicum. The culture of the plant is the same os that of C. coronarium., except that it does not require either 
•taking or tying up. 

5.~CHRY8ANTHEMUM SEGETUM, Am. THE CORN MARIGOLD OR YELLOW OX-EYE 

SvHOKTiiM,— Pyrethrum segetum, Matnoh. Btom-claaping ; Bomo coaroely Bcrratwl, otbera lociniated. BrtnchcB 

EvoiuviHOi.— Eng. Dot. t. 540, 2iid. edit. vol. 0, t 1172. naked near the apex, one-lieoded. ScaloB of the involuenim obtUM at 

SpRCtrio Charactrr.— GU brouB. Stem erect, branched. Leaves the apex, and Bcarious. 

Description, &c. — I f this beautiful flower were rare, and difficult to be cultivated, it would bo highly 
valued ; but being a common English weed, few persons notice it except the fanners, and they wage war against 
it It is partioularly abundant in oom-fi3lds, where the soil is sandy ; and in such situations, it is very difficult 
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to eradicate it. The flowers are large, and of a golden yellow ; and the pednncles are naked, and thickened at 
the apex, like those of the African marigold. When oultivated in a garden, the seed only requires to be sown in 
a dry sandy soil, in March or April. 


GENUS XXIV. 

DIMORPHOTHECA, VaiU. THE CAPE MARIGOLD. 

Lin. Syat. SYJ^TGENESIA SUPERPLUA. 

Okneric Chaiuctu. — H oadg radiate. Flowers of the ray female, | Achenia naked ; thoie of the ray obconical, somewhat tifqaetroni, and 
llgulato ; those of the disk tubular, hermaphrodite, centre ones abor- | tubcraulated ^ those of the disk flat and winged. 

Ove. Involucrum in one series. Receptacle flat, naked or paleaceous, t 

Description, &c.— The species now composing this genus, were at first supposed to belong to Cal^ndtda^ 
the common Marigold ; but according to the new arrangement of tlio Composite, they not only form a different 
genus, but are actually placed in another tribe : the Cape Marigolds being included in the or 

radiate-flowered tribe, and the common Marigolds being placed in the Cynarm or artichoke-flowered tribe. 

1.— DIMORPHOTHECA PLUVIALIS, M^nch. THE GREAT CAPE MARIGOLD. 

Synonvmrs. — C nlcndula phivinlis, Linn. ; C. hybrida, Swt. ; | Specific Character. — S tem branched, leafy. Leaves narrow, Ua 
C. scabm, and C. decurrens, Thunb. ; Meteoriiiu gracilipcs, Caaa. | ceolato, toothed. Peduncles cylindrical. Fruit glabrous; outer ones 

RNGRAViNa8.-~-Swt. Blit. Flow. Gard. t. 39 ; and our fig. 4 in j tuborculatcd. 

Plate 31, midcr the name of Calendula pluvialis. j 

Description, &c.— -This very curious species has the florets of its ray of a pure white, shaded with a violet 
colour at the base, inside the flower- head, but of a dark purple on the outside. The flower closes in rainy weather, 
and hence the specific name pluvialis, which signifies showery ; it also closes at sunset, and, in fact, only opens 
to the sun-beams. It is one of those flowers, the footstalk of which stands erect while the flower is likewise 
expanded, but droops during the fading of the florets, though it again erects itself when the seeds are ripe. Tlio 
name of Dimorphotheca is Greek, and signifies two forms in one sheath. 

This species is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced before 1 726, as in that year it 
was grown by Miller in the Chelsea Botanic Garden. There is a variety with lyrate leaves, and another with 
the backs of the ray florets of a dark brownish orange, instead of puqjle. The culture of this plant requires a 
little attention, as, though it is quite hardy, and does not succeed well if raised on a hot-bed, it is very liable to 
be injured by spring frosts. For this reason it should be sown in the open border, about the latter end of 
April or beginning of May ; only four or five seeds in a patch, or if to cover a bed, very sparingly, as it will not 
bear transplanting. It requires no other culture but watering and keeping it free from weeds ; and as it is of 
low growth, and covered with flowers, it is very suitable for filling a bed in a geometrical flower-garden, where 
it will form a white bed in sunshine, and a dark purple one in gloomy weather. 

2.— DIMORPHOTHECA HYBRIDA, Dec. THE HYBRID CAPE MARIGOLD. 

SYH 0 NYMEB.—.I:). incmaaU, JIf «ni>A.; MotoorlnamMipts, Co##.; | oblong, linw ; radical ones sinuated, cauline ones toothed. Pedntt- 
Calendnla hybrida, Linn. ' thickened it top. Fruit glabrous, toothed on the angles. 

SpRctrio CuAiucTXR. — Stem branched, scabrous, leafy. Leaves I 

Description, &g. — Closely resembling the preceding species ; but with rather smaller flowers, and diffarenUy 
shaped seeds. The species figured under the name of Calmduh hybrida in Sweet, is, according to De Candolle, 
D» plmialu* The culture is the same as that of the great Cape Marigold. 
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GENUS XXV. 

COTULA, Lm. THE OOTULA. 

Lin. Sytl. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Gimaic CsAKACTtft.— 'H miI discoid, heteroganioui. Flowers of bearing distinct ftApillw after the fidling of the fruit, which lure probably 
she ray in one series, apetalous, female, those of the disk hennaphro- nothing but the remains of the pedicels. Achenia compressed, mar. 
dlte, having the tube a little compressed, and usually bicalcarate at tlio ginate, without pappus, glabrous ; those of the ray stipulate, and those 
base, and the limb with four crenatures. Receptacle flat, bractless, of the disk sessile and narrower. 

1.— COTULA AUREA, Lin. THE GOLDEN COTULA. 

SynoNVMts.— Anacylus aureus, Lam. parted, or undivided lobes ; heads terminal, the peduncles scarcely 

SetciPic Chahactiui. — Glabrous. Stem ascending. Leaves half rising above the ultimate leaf, 
stem^ciaaping, with a linear raehis, and very slender, acuminated, 

Description, Sic . — A carious little flower, the heads of which look like small golden balls. A native of 
Spain, introduced in 1818, and now common in the nurseries. The seeds only require scattering on the ground 
in March or April, and the plants need no other culture. 


GENUS XXVI. 

LONAS, Man. THE ANNUAL ATHANASIA. 

JAn SpHt. SYNGENESIA iEQUALlS. 

Gmciiic Character. — Head discoid, homogamous. Rcccptarlo | bricated. Achunia angular, fumishi'd with a gland on one side at th^ 
conical, elongated, paleaceous. Involucruro campanulatc, scales im. I apox. Pappus obliquely crown .fonued, membraneous, entire. 

1.— LONAS INODORA, Gartn. THE SCENTLESS LONAS, ()K ANNUAL ATHANASIA. 

SvNOwyMKs. — Alhanasia annua, Lin.; Achillea inodora, Lin.; j Knqhavinos. — Hot. Mag. t. 2276 ; and our^^. 8 in Pinto SI, under 

the name of Athanasia annua. 

Specific Chahactrk. ■—'Plant glabrous. Leaves pinnntifld. Lobes 
acuminated. Heads of flowers disposed in cymous utnltels. 

Description, &c. — A rambling plant, remarkably untidy in its appearance, from its widely-spreadiug jagged 
leaves, and the long naked footstalks of its flowers. The flowers themselves have nothing to recommend them, 
except the great length of time that they remain unfaded when cut. This quality, and the great length of 
the footstalk, made this flower a favourite about a century ago, when it was the fashion to set large beaupots 
filled with flowers ir. the chimney-places during summer. The name of At/ianana^ which signifies never-dying, 
alludes to the length of time that the flowers will remain unfaded ; and this is so great, that Ray, who first 
cultivated the plant in England, states that some flowers which expanded with him in the beginning of July, 
were in full vigour at the time he was then writing, the twentieth of October. The species is a native of 
Baibaiy, and was introduced before 1 686. The seeds are common in the seed-shops ; and they should be sown 
in April or May, in a warm, dry, sandy, border. The name of Lona$ is one of those invented by Adanson, 
author of the Familla du PlanUi ; and like all bis botanic names, it has no meaning. 


Lonas minima, Cat*.; Elichryaum iuodoruui, Magn.\ Rellia afri- 
cana, Mori*.; Santolina africana, Toum.; Ageratuni africanuni, 

Bap. 
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GENUS XXVII. 

AMMOBIUM, R. Br. THE AMMOBIUM. 


Lin, Sytt, SYNGENESIA .fiGUALIS. 


GxNiaic Chaiucticr. — Head homogamous. Ueccptacl© broad, 
conical, furnished with oblong, acuminated, denticulated palee. In. 
volucrum hemispherical. Scales imbricated, coriaceous, with mem- 
bran 9us margins, each terminated by a scarious, convex, spreading 


appendage. Corollas tubular, fivedobed. Anthers Insetaceous at the 
base. Stigmas pilose at the apex. Achenia or fruit somewhat com- 
pressed, tetragonal, 4.toothed at the apex ; the two larger teeth drawn 
out into two bristles. 


1.— AMMOBIUM ALATUM, R, Br. THE W1NGED-8TALKED AMMOBIUM, 

Emoratinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 245S, and our Jig. d, in Plate 33. | leaves oblong, on long petioles. Cauline leaves running along the 

Specific Character. — Plant erect, branched, canescent. Radical | stem. Involucrum white. 

Description, &o. — A kind of everlasting flower, discovered near the shores of the Hunter River in New 
South Wales in 1804, by Dr. Brown, who gave it the name of Ammohium^ or sand-flower, because he discovered 
it growing in pure sand. It was not introduced till 1822, and was at first supposed to be a perennial, but it is 
now found to bo an annual. Seeds may bo liad at Forest and Black's, and other seed-shops, and they only 
require sowing in the open border in March and April. The plants remain a long time in flower. 


GENUS XXYIII. 

RHODANTHE, LindL THE RHODANTHE. 

Lin. Spat, SYNGENESIA iEQUALlS. 

Gkhbric Character. — Head homogamous. Involucrum turbinated, I coloured. Recoptocle naked. Corolla 5-cleft, Achenia bidentatc, 
imbricated. Scales membranous, ovate, acute ; outer ones silvery, woolly. Pappus in one series, plumose, 
broctreform ; middle ones odprossed ; uppermost ones spreading, rose- I 

1.— RHODANTHE MANGLESII, Lmdl. CAPTAIN MANGLES’ RHODANTHE. 

Enoua VINOS. — Bot. Rog. 1. 1703 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3483 ; Swt. Bril. Flow. Card. 2ud Scr. t. 295 ; and our Jigs. 1 and 3, in Plate 34. 

Specific Character. — Plant erect, branched, glabrous. Leaves oblong, obtuse, entire, stem-clasping. Heads terminal, solitary. 

Description, &c. — One of the most beautiful plants over introduced. The beautiful silvery hue of the 
lower scales of the involucrum, the fine rose-colour of tlioso immediately surrounding the disk, which may be 
said to form the ray of the flower, and the golden yellow of the florets of the disk, form a striking combination 
of beauties unequalled perhaps in any other flower. The Rhodanthe is a native of the Swan River colony in 
Now South Wales ; whence seeds of it were brought in 1834 by our excellent friend Captain Mangles, who has 
done so much for floriculture in various ways. Had the Captain, however, never introduced anything but the 
Rhodanthe, ho would well have merited the gratitude of all lovers of flowers. The derivation of the name of 
Rhodanthe is stated by Sir W. J. Hooker to be from two Greek words, signifying “ rose-flower.” We think, 
however, that the name has probably a much moro poetical origin, and that the flower must have been 
christened after Rhodanthe, a queen of Corinth, who was so beautiful, that -her subjects were never weary of 
looking at her. This lady, disliking so much admiration, hjd herself in a temple dedicated to Diana and Apollo ; 
and when forced by the cries and repeated acclamations of her subjects, who actually besieged the temple, to 
present herself to their gaxe, she was so modest that she blushed herself to death. The whole story is told 
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in n Liitm poenit entitled Tlie Gerdene,** written hy n Frencdi nnthor, neined Bepin, « oentiwy or two ago. 
Bapin adds, that Bhodanthe, alter her death, was changed by tiie pitying Apollo into a rose, of which some of 
the troublcBome crowd became the thorns ; while a few of the most persevering wwe changed into grubs, 
caterpillars, bees, and butterflies, which still haunt the rose in admiration of her beauty. 

The ordinary culture of the Bhodanthe is simply sowing it‘ with other half hardy annuals on a hotbed in 
February, and planting it out in May ; but we have a most magnificent plant, presented to us by Captain 
Mangles himself, which was raised in Henderson's Nursery, Pine Apple Place, Edgeware Road, by his foreman 
Mr. Goode, and treated in the following manner. The seed was sown April the 5th, in pots filled with three 
parts peat or rather heath-mould, and one of loam. In the first week of May, when the plants were still in the 
seed-leaf, they were pricked out into small thumb pots, or sixties. In a week's time they were shifted into 
rather larger pots ; and this shifting was repeated six times, always into rather larger pots, till the middle of 
August, when the plants were in pots No. 16, and when they were first allowed to flower. On the fourteenth 
of September, when one of these plants was sent to us by Captain Mangles, it was one and a half feet high, 
above four feet in circumference, and had a thousand expanded flowers upon it besides innumerable buds, which 
have continued expanding ever since ; and it is still (November 1 ) a blaze of beauty. It is watered every 
morning with a little warm water ; and the dead flowers are cut off as they fade. “ The great art," says Mr. 
Goode, in the MS. directions, sent us by Captain Mangles, “ is to prevent the plant from growing upwards, and 
to cause it to increase and expand in breadth instead of length." To do this, all that is required is to watch 
it well, and the moment the roots have nearly filled the pot, to transplant it into a larger one. By constantly 
attending to this, the plants will grow thick and slirubby in their character ; and while the shoots will be strong 
and capable of bearing a most profuse Aeration, the beauty of the plants in shape will be very greatly improved." 
Seeds of the Rhodanthe Mangleni are common in all the seed-shojis. 

GENUS XXIX. 

MORNA, Lindl THE MORNA. 

Lin, Sy»t, SYNG£N£S1A uEQUALIS. 

Generic Character. — Head homogamoui. Receptacle flat, naked. Pappus scabrous, in one sorics, setaceous, equal, and pubescent at the 
Involucral scales in many series, dry, coloured, imbricated, pctiolate. base. 

Anthers bicalcarate at the base. Achenia glabrous, compressed, beaked. 

1.— MORNA NITIUA, Lindl. THE SHINING MORNA. 

Rnoravinos.— B et. Reg. t 1941 ; and ontfig. 4, in Plate 34. | rather broadest at the huso; mucronate, pubescent. Involucral scales 

SpEaric Character. — Stem pubescent, corymbose. Leaves linear, I yellow, acute, serrulated. 

Description, &c. — A beautiful everlasting flower, with, as Dr. Lindley describes it, “ starry heads of a most 
rich and transparent yellow, having quite a metallic brilliancy when illuminated by the sun." It was named by 
Dr. Lindley after “ Moma, one of the heroines of the Northern romances, who was a beautiful lady, confined in 
a golden hall, guarded by a thousand golden lances, and attended night and day by knights, whose sole office 
was to do her bidding in all things, except allowing her to escape from her splendid thraldom." Moma niHda 
is a native of the sandy country near the Swan River, whence seeds of it were sent home by Sir James Stirling 
in 1835. Seeds may be had at Charlwood’s, and other seed^hops. They should be sown in pots of peat and 
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ltiaf«stnonld with a little sand, in Febrnaiy, and transplanted into other pots, as they require shifting ; in the same 
manner as was directed for the Bhodanthe, till the end of May or beginning of June, when they may be planted 
in the open border. Thus treated they will not flower before August or September ; but if sown in September, 
and kept in the greenhouse all winter, they will flower in the following May or June. In this case they may 
be turned into the open border in April, but it should be without breaking the ball of earth in the pot ; and the 
plants should be kept covered with a hand-glass, particularly at night, till the beginning of June. 

2.— MORNA NIVEA, Lindl. THE SNOWY MORNA. 

Enoratinob. — But. Rog. for 1838» t. 9 ; and our jig, 5, in Plate 34. 

Spkcific Chaiugtkr. — Stem pilose, corymboBc, rather woolly at the base. Leaves linear, obtuse or acute. Involucral scales white, quite entire* 

Description, &c. — If the yellow Moma resembled the enchanted nymph of the Scandinavian Bomance 
sitting in her golden hall, and surrounded by the golden lances of her knights ; this white Moma may be 
compared to Ossian’s heroine of the same name, who was fair as the snow upon the heath," with yellow hair« 
like the mist of Gromla, when it curls upon the rocks, and shines in the beam of the west." The involucral 
scales of this species are white, shining like silver, and surrounding a golden yellow disk. It is a native of the 
Swan Bivor colony, introduced in 1837 ; and in its durability and culture it exactly resembles M. nitida. Both 
species are very difficult to grow ; and Dr. Lindley observes that “ in a greenhouse they require particular 
attention, as too much or too little watering will in a few hours destroy the healthiest plants." “When turned 
into the open border, a pit, at least a foot deep, and a foot in diameter, should bo dug, and filled with equal 
parts of peat, vegetable mould (decayed leaves), and river sand ; and into the centre of this the ball of earth 
contained in the pot should be planted, without breaking it or disturbing the roots of the plant in the slightest 
degree. The plant should then be very slightly watered with warm water, and covered with a hand-glass for a 
few days ; putting the glass on again every night, even after the plant is well established, as long as there is the 
slightest danger of frost. As different kinds of earth are necessary for the culture of this plant, it may perhaps 
be here useful to mention for the benefit of those who have no gardener, that peat, vegetable mould, and sand 
may be purchased in small quantities (sixpennyworth or a shillingsworth, for example) of most of the Loudon 
nurserymen. 


GENUS XXX. 

PODOLEPIS, Labill THE PODOLEPIS. 

Lin, Sgtt. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 


Gkkrric Character. — Head beten^mous. Flowers of the i-ay 
female, ligulate, or nearly tubular ; those of the disk hermaphrodite and 
tubular. Receptacle paleaceous. Involucrum campanulate, of many 
series of scales. Outer scales sessile, diaphanous ; inner ones stipatito. 


Authors setiforous at the base. Achenia oblong, with a lateral areola. 
Pappus in one series ; the setae scarious, and rather combined at the 
base. 


1.— PODOLEPIS GRACILIS, Graham. THE SLENDER-STALKED PODOLEPIS. 


Synonynb. — Stylolepis gracilis, Leb, 

Emoravimos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 285 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2904 ; 
and oxajig 2, in Plate 84, where it is erroneously referred to, as one 
uf the specimen* of Rhodanthe Manglesii. 


Specific Character. — Plant glabrous, branched. Cauline leaves 
auricled, the auricles adnate to the stem, Seales of involucrum obtuse, 
glandular along the stipe. 


Description, &c. — A very elegant little plant, which though a true annual, is quite woody at the base of 
the stem. The flowers are generally of a pinkish lilac, but there is a variety nearly wlute* It is a native of ths 
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Mkiidy plainly nw King George's Sounds and was introduead in 1827* saeda, which may he pnrohaaed in 
any seed-chop, may either be sown on a hotbed in Febmary and planted out in May, or sown in April or May 
in the open border ; or the plant may be grown in pots as directed for Rhodmthe Manglmi^ when it will attain 
an enonnons sise. 


GENUS XXXL 

HELICHRYSUM, Vaill THE EVERLASTING FLOWER. 

Lin, Sytt, SYNGENESIA SUPERFLU A. 

Obnrhic CHAiucTtR.— Hend bomogamous, ba^ng all the flowert cated, with icarioui scales. Receptacle flat, naked or honeycombed, 
tubular and hermaphrodite, or heterogamous with the ray-flowers in one or fringed. Achenia beakless, sessile. Pappus in one series, bristles 
series, slender, and a very few of them female. Involucrum imbri- scabrous, free, or combined at the base. 

Description, &c. — The everlasting flowers were formerly nearly all classed with those of the genus 
Gnaphalium or cudweed ; from which they differ essentially in wanting the woolly herbage from which the genus 
Gnaphalinm takes its name. Most of these are now called Helichrysum, sometimes erroneously spelt Eliohrysum, 
as it is derived from Helios^ the sun, and chryson^ gold. The common Everlasting- flower, which is so much sold 
in Paris under the name of Immortelle, and which Linnaeus called Gnaphalium orimtale^ is now found to belong 
to Helichrysum. 

1.— HELICHRYSUM BRACTEATUM, Willd. THE BRACTEATED, OR LARGE GOLDEN EVERLASTING. 

Symokymib,— X crairthemura lucidum, ; Elichrysum broctea- with from 1 to 3 folincoous bracteos. Involucral Kales glabroui, 

turn. Vent, f Helicbryinm cbryMuthemura, Pers. radiant. 

Enoiutinos. Bot. Rep. t, 375; and our 8, in Plato 34. Varietiis. — P rofcsior Do Candolle mentions tbroc, but only Iho 

SPBCinc Character. — Plant erect, branched, rather scabrous. following is known in British gardens : 11. b. 2 albidum, i)eo. The 
Leaves lanceolate, repand, acuminated. Heads terminal, furnished involucral scales which form tl»o ray are white, with a golden yellow disk. 

Description, &c. — A very handsome Everlasting-flower, with bright yellow golden-looking scales, which 
have quite a metallic lustre in the sun. It is a native of the oastom and central parts of New Holland, whence 
it was sent home in 1799. Seeds are common in the seed-shops under the names of Xeranthemum luMum and 
Elichryeum bracteatum, and they are generally sown on a hotbed in February or March, to plant out in May. 
They will, however, do very well if sown in the open border in April or May ; and in sheltered situations if 
allowed to sow themselves, the young plants will live through the winter uninjured. The flowers when gathered 
will keep for several years without undergoing any change. 

2.-daELICHRy8UM BICOLOR, Lindl, THE TWO-COLOURED HELICHRYSUM. 

EHaiuviNoa.—Dot. Reg. t. 1814 ; and our^f^. 6, in PUte 34. | lanceolate ; lower onoi obtuK at the haw, ciliated ; upper one* .ubu- 

SpBCinc Character,— Stem furrowed, branched. Leaves linear- | Ute. Involucral scales acute. 

Dbsceiption, &c.— Thlfl species, which differs very Uttle in general appearance from H. braeteaium, derives 
its name of H. huolor from a slight copper-coloured tinge on the tips of the outer scries of involucral scales. It 
is a native of Van Diemen's Land, and qmte hardy; but we do not know where seeds are now to be procured. 
It was however introduced by Mr. Low of the Clapton nursery in 1836, and probably seeds may still bo 
purchased there. 


D D 
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d«^H£LICHRYSUM MACRANTHUM, BerUh. THE LARG£-FLOW£R£i> HELICHRYSUM. 

SuMurnioi. Bot. Reg. for 1838* t. 58 ; Botaniit No. 92 ; and I late* or lower ones ipatulate* obtuie* and quite mtire* etenii^lMpiiig a 

o^fig. 7* in Plate 34. the bate* and rather icabroui. luvolueial icalei radiant* orate* obtuie 

SpKOiric CHARACTEa.-- 8 tem erect, icabroui. Learei oblong-lanceo- I nueronate. 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful flower, the involuoral scales of which are white, tipped with pink. It 
is a native of the Swan River colony, and was introduced in 1837* It is quite hardy and robust-growing ; and 
we saw it flowering luxuriantly in the open ground in the nursery of Mr. Rogers in Eaton Square. Seeds of it 
are to be procured at Keman's, James Street, Covent Garden, and other seed-shops. The seeds may either be 
sown in the open ground in March or April, or brought forward on a hotbed, and planted out in May ; the 
principal advantage in the latter case being that the plants will flower sooner. The soil should be composed of 
peat, sand, and leaf mould, and it should be thoroughly well drained. 


GENUS XXXII. 

CACALIA, Linn. THE CACALIA. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA .^EQUALIS. 

Osnuuc Charactir.*— 'Ho&di homogtiiuouB. Flowers all tubular* of the style termiiiated by a short hispid cone. Achema oblong* pen- 

ftve-lobed* lobes linear* elongated. RecepUcle flat. Inyolucrum ovate, tagonal* angles hispid. Pappus in many leriei. 

cylindrical* in one series. Scales linear* and at length reflezed. Branches 


1.--CACALIA COCCINEA, Curt. THE SCARLET CACALIA. 


Synonymbs.— E milia sagittata, Deo. ; E. ilammoa, Cass. ; Cacalia 
sagittata* Vahl. ; C. sonchifolia* Hort. 

Enoravinoi. — Bot. Mag. t. 664 ; and q\xv fig. 2, in Plato 81. 
Specific Character. — Stem erect, a little branched. Lower 


cauline leaves ipatnlate, narrowed at tho base, the rest sagittate, stem- 
clasping, and minutely toothed. Heads disposed in terminal corymbs* 
outer florets of the head curved. 


Description, &c. — A very curious plant with bright scarlet flowers. Its stalks, which are very slender, 
grow two or three feet high, and require support. It is a native of the East Indies, and the Philippine Islands. 
It was introduced in 1800 ; and the seeds, which may be had in any seed-shop, may cither be sown in a hot-bed, 
or in the open air in April. 


GENUS XXXIII. 

SENECIO, Less. THE GROUNDSEL. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA SUPERPLUA. 

Generic Character. — Head discoid or heterogamous. Flowers of I Rcceptnclo naked, or honeycombed. Styles of the hennaphi'odito flowers 
the ray Ugulate. female. Involucrum in one series, naked or calyculato. 1 pencilled. Achenia beakless. Pappus pilose* in many series, caducous. 

Description, &c. — This genus perhaps contains more plants than any other of the Composit® ; but most of 

them are common and inugnificont weeds. Some are, however, showy flowers ; as, for example, the purple 

Jacobsea. 


1.— SENECIO ELBGANS, Thun. THE JACOB^A, OR PURPLE RAGWORT. 


Synonymes. — S. pseudo-elegans* Less. ; Jaoobsoa elegans, Mvnoh. 
Enora VINOS. — Bot. Mag. t. 288 ; and our fig. 9, Plate 32* 
Specific Character. — ^Erect, much branched. Leaves pinnatifid, 
lobes ovate, obtuse, bluntly toothed ; terminal lobe roundish, or a 


little rounder than the rest. Heads disposed in iub*noemous corymbs. 
Involucrum calyculated with foliaceous scales. 

Varieties.— Tho double purple is the most common ; but there 
are also several of a paler shade, and some almost white. 


Description, &c. — The double purple Jacobsea, is a beautiful and very favourite flower ; and though it is 
not so handsome in its single state, it is still very pretty, and deserving of cultivation. There are several varieties ; 
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And oiie> of a beAii^l blu^ colour, «nd verj double, which we euw in the Leujpbnin nunery, in the summer of 
1888, struck us particularly. The species is a native of the Gape of Good Hope, and was introduced in I 7 OO, by 
Charles Dubois, Esq., one of the patrons of gardening in the time of Peter OoUinson. The culture of the Jacobaa 
is exactly the same as that of other tender annuals ; viz., it must be raised on a hot-bed, and planted out in May ; 
but it is best for the possessor of a small garden, to purchase half a dozen or a dozen plants in that month from a 
nurseryman, and to plant them singly, or three together, in holes prepared for the purpose, and filled with a 
mixture of peat earth, or heath mould, and loam. When first planted they should be sliaded for a day or two > 
and covered every night with a flower-pot turned over them for a week or fortnight. If the weather bp dry, 
they should be watered every day slightly with warm water ; and thus treated, they will make magnificent 
plants. 

2.— SENBCIO TU88ILAGIN1S, Less. THE COLTSFOOT-LEAVED RAGWORT. 

Synonymis. — Cineraria tuuilaginii, VUeriL; PericalliB tuiii- Specific CHAiucTBii.-~PetioleB auriculatedly cordate at the baae, 
laginii, D. Don. the rest naked. Loavei reniformly cordate, angled, toothed, clothed 

Enohaviiioi.— -Bot. Reg. t. 1550 j Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 228; with hoary tomentum beneath. Heada ditposed in panlclod corymbi. 
and o\a fig. 10, in Plate 32. Scales of involucrum glabrous, striated. 

Description, &c. — A handsome plant with star-like flowers, strongly resembling those of the genus Cinmma. 
A native of Teneriffe, introduced in 1831. The culture is the same as that of Senecio degan%. 

GENUS XXXIV. 

ZINNIA, Lin. THE ZINNIA 

Lin. SysU SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Qkmehio Character. — Head radiate. Flowers of the ray female, the disk. Achenia corticate, mombrauous, and a little winged ; 

ligulatc, those of the disk tubular, hermaphrodite. Involucrum imbri- those of tho ray somewhat tetragonal ; outer ones of the disk also 

cated, scales ovate, roundish, maiginod with black. Receptacle conical somewhat tetragonal, but inner ones compressed, and furnished with 

or cylindrical. Pales oblong, complicated, involving the flowers of one or two awns at the apex, bidentatod, or mutic. 

Description, fro.— -This genus was named by Linnaeus, in honour of Professor Zinn, tho pupil and successor 
of Haller at the University of Gottingen ; and it consists of a number of very showy Mexican annuals, which 
require to be raised on a hot-bed, and not planted out in the open air till May. Zinnia is indeed one of those 
annuals which will not succeed when sown in the open air ; as a certain degree of heat and moisture appears 
necessary to make the seeds vegetate. There are numerous species ; all with splendid flowers, and highly 
worthy of cultivation. 

1.— ZINNIA REVOLUTA, Cflv. THE REVOLUTE-FLOWERED ZINNIA. 

Symohyme.— Z. tenuiflora, Jcusq. date-lanceolate. Pedunclon long, cylindrical. Involucral icalea ad- 

EiroiuviNoa.— Bot. Mag. t. 555 ; and o\a fig. 1, in Plate 85. pressed. Liguls linear- oblong, usually revolute. Palem of reeeptaolo 

Spiciric CHARAcnau— 'Stem erect. Leaves on short petioles, cor- quite entire. Acheuia of the disk each furnished with one awn. 

Description, &c. — This species is less showy than any of the other Zinnias ; but it is curious from the olaw- 
like curving of its ray florets, and their brilliant colour. It grows two or three feet high, and divides into 
several branches. It has been only found in Mexico, and was introduced about the year 1800. The seeds, which 
are* common in the seed-shops, should be sown on a hot-bed in February, and planted out about the middle of 
May ; or in cold situations, not till June. 
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2.— ZINNIA VERTICILLATA, Andr. THE WHORL-LEAVED ZINNIA. 

Synonyms. — Z. hybrids, Jlort. placed ipirtlly. Pedunclei abort, obconical, hollow, and itriated. In- 

Enoeavinm. — B ot. Rep. 8, t. 189 ; and our^^. 4, in Plate 35. yolucrum campanulate, with adpreaaed icalea. Ligulaa oboyate, eniar- 

SpKoiric Charactkr. — S tem erect, rather hairy. Leavea oblong* ginate at the apex, uaually in two or three aeriea. Paleae of reoeptacle 
lanceolate, aomctimoa crowded in a yertioillate manner, and aometimei quite entire, acutiah. Achenia of the diak fumiahed with one awn. 

Description, &;o. — This epecies of Zinnia affords a striking contrast to the last, in the shape of the flower, 
and in the number and disposition of the flordts of the ray. It is also very strongly marked by the whorl of 
leaves at the base of the peduncle, and by its thickened apex. It is a native of Mexico ; and was introduced in 
1789. Its culture is the same as that of Z. revoltUa, 

3.— ZINNIA MULTIFLORA. THE MANY-FLOWERED ZINNIA. 

Enoravino.— D ot. Mag. t. 149. ubovate, obtuse, or emarginatc. Palets of receptacle quite entire, 

obtuse. Achenia of the disk furnished with one awn. 

Spbcipic Charagtxr. — S tem erect, branched, rather hairy. Leaves Variety. — Z. m. 2. lutea, our Jiff. 9, in Plate 35 ; Z. paueiflora, 
seaKcly potiolate, ovato-lnnceolate. Petioles obconical, hollow, and Lin. : Z. lutea, Gartn. ; P Z. m. 2 flava, Kunth, Flowers yellow, 
striated. Involucrum campanulate, with adprossed scales.' Ligulss or pale orange. 

Description, &c. — T he flowers of the species are scarlet, and those of the variety yellow ; but they differ 
very little in any other respect. They have both been common in British gardens since 1770, and require the 
same treatment as the other species of the genus. Z. multijlora was sent to England from Louisiana, of which 
country it is a native ; but it is also found wild in Brazil, Mexico, and the Mauritius. 

4.— ZINNIA HYBRIDA, R. et Fav. THE HYBRID ZINNIA. 

Symonvmrs. — Z. gnindiflora, Ron. Specific Chakactbr.— Stem erect, pubescent. Leaves cordate- lan- 

ceolate, sessile, stem.clasping. Peduncles terminal, solitary, short, 

Knoravinos.— B ot Mflg. t. 2123, and our Jig. 2, in Plate 85, under obconical, hollow. Involucral scales adpressed. Paleso of receptacle 
the name of Z. graiidiilora. acute, entire. Achenia bidentately-awned. 

Description, &c.— -This species is supposed to be a hybrid, between Z. degems and Z. multijlora ; and it has, 
indeed, the large flower of the one species, and the conical disk of the other. It is not, however, a very desirable 
species to grow, on account of the dull dingy colour of the flowers. It is a native of South America, where 
it was discovered by Ruiz 'and Pavon, and described by them. It was introduced in 1818 ; and its culture is 
the same as that of the other species. 

• 

6.— ZINNIA SULPHUREA, Hort. THE SULPHUR-COLOURED ZINNIA. 

Synonyms — ? Z. anguitifolia, Hum. ,* ? Z. hybridavar. aulphurea. 

KMonAViNa..-.Our^. 3, in Plate 35. 

Specific Cuaracter.— Stem erect, pubeicent. Leavea aeaiile, hispid, 

Description, &:c.— -T his plant so strongly resembles Z. hyhrida in the riiape of its flowers, and its conical 
disk, that it is probably only a variety of that species ; or it may be the Z. omguiUJblia of Humboldt, with the 
leaves become broader by cultivation. Z. anguiti/olia is a native of Mexico, and is stated to have been introduced 
in ] 824. The name of Z. sulphurea is not mentioned in any of the botanical catalogues. 


ovate, acuminated. Pedanclei cylindrical. Involucral acalee oquarroie. 
Ligulo) elliptic. PaleoB of receptacle quite entire, narrow, acute. Ache- 
nia of the disk emarginately-bidentated, ciliated. 
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0.— ZINNIA ZL10AN8, Jaeq. THE ELEGANT ZINNIA. 


S Txomnnt.— >2. Ctf*. 

ByQiuTnfM.~-Bot. Mag. t. 527 » Bot. Bop. 1, t. 65 ; and oor^. 
7. m Plate 85. 

Sracino OBABAom. — Stem ereot, hairy. Leavea aeadle, atom, 
daaping, oordatoi ovate. Pednitcleo aolitary, longer than tho leaveai 
cylindrical. Involncnl loalea ovate-ohtuae ; upper onea maigined with 


black. Pales of reoeptMle aerrated. Aohenla of the diak mutic, 
aoarcely bidentated. Liguls obovate. 

TAumia.— 2. e. 2 alba, Dw , ; and owjig, 6, in Plate 86. The 
flowera are whitiah, or rather a very pale yellow. 2. e. 3 purpuraaoena, 
Dec, ; and Qxnxfig, 5. The flowera are of a very rich dark crimaon. 
Z. e. 4 coodnea, Dee, ; Bot. Reg. t. 1295. ; and our fig, 6. The 
flowera are aoarlet. 


Dbsobiptiom, &o.— -This is by far the handsomest of all the Zinnias. Like the others, it is a native of 
Mexico, and requires to be raised on a hot-bed in this country ; but when planted out, it grows more luxuriantly 
than any of the other kinds, and is, perhaps, the only one truly deserving of cultivation by amateurs. All the 
varieties are as handsome as the species ; and they all come true from seed. Seeds aro common in idl the seed- 
shops. 


TRIBE CYNAREiE. 

GENUS XXXV. 

CALENDULA, Neck. THE MARIGOLD. 


Lin. S$H. SYNOENESIA NECESSARIA. 


Gbmbrio Charaotbr. — Flowen of the my ligulate, female ; those 
of tho disk tubular, male. CoroUai hispid. Involucral scales in two 
series. Receptacle naked, flat. Anthers subulate, tailed. Style 
ending in a hispid bifld cone. Achonia of tho ligular flowers without 


pappus ; middle ones echinated on the back ; drawn out on the sides 
into an entire, or concave, flat, toothed membrane ; inner ones annular, 
incurved, murioated on tho back. 


1.— CALENDULA OFFICINALIS, Lin. THE COMMON MARIGOLD. 

Synomykis. — Caltha oflScinalis, ilfomdA. ; C. vulgaris, C. RauA. | late; upper ones lanceolate, stem-clasping, and a little toothed. Achenia 

Emoraviko.— Bot. Mag. t. 3204. ; all curved, muricatod at the back. 

SpRCiric Charactbr.-— L eaves pubescent ; lower ones entire, spatn- ! 

Description, &o. — The common marigold was, a century ago, a common flower in every garden ; and it is 
only since so many finer flowers have been introduced, that it may be said to have gone out of fashion. The 
double variety is still, however, very generally grown. It is a native of the south of Europe, but it was introduced 
into England before 1573. It only expands its flowers in broad sunshine. Shakspeare describes it as 

The Maiygold that goes to bed wi the sun, 

And with him rises weeping.** 

The popular English name is said to have been corrupted from Mary's gold ; and to allude to the great use 
made of this plant as a pot-herb, by the wives of cottagers. Soitei, the French name. Sir W. J. Hooker tells us 
in the Bot; Mag., is derived from Solnquium to follow the course of the sun ; and Calendula from Calende^ 
because, from the great length of time the plant continues in flower, it may be said to bloom every month. The 
flowers of the Marigold, taken internally, are said by the old herb-doctors to be “ great comforters of the heart 
and spirits.** The common Marigold is quite hardy. 
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2.— CALENDULA STELLATA, Cav. THE STAR-LIKE MARIGOLD. 

SYNoKYin.^C. criBUrgalJ), Vahk i onei half item-clatping, acute. The five outer aekenia with membra- 

Sriciric CuAiucTBa. — Stems seabroua Leaves ovate-obloug, ( nous toothed maxgins ; the five inner oues boaUshaped, and smooth on 

toothed, a little ciliated ; lower ones attenuated at the base ; upper I the back ; the rest angular, and murioated on the back. 

Description, &c. — A handsome plant, with onmge flowers, a native of Bombay, introdnoed in 1796. It 
is quite hard 7 , and only requires sowing in the open borders in March or April. 

GENUS XXXVI. 

CRYPTOSTEMMA, B. Br. THE CRYPTOSTEMMA. 

Lin. Sytt. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 

Onnoiio CufliuoTni. — Head radiate ; flowers of the ray neuter, and filaments scabrous. Achenia clothed with a long and very denae 
and ligulate or difformed by being palmately parted, or biligulato ; pubescence. Pappus in one series, the scarious palees hidden by the 
those of the disk tubular, 5* toothed, and hermaphrodite. Receptacle wool of the achenia. 
honey-combed. .Involucnd scales free, and in many series. Stamens 

Description, &c. — The species belonging to this genus, were formerly considered to belong to Arctotu ; but 
they were separated from that genus, and the name of Cryptottemma given to them by Dr. Brown, on account 
of the long dense wool of the seed, which nearly conceals the pappus with which it is crowned. The name 
Cryptostemma is from the two Greek words, Kryptog^ hidden, and stemmoy a crown. 

1. —CRYPTOSTEMMA CALENDULACEUM, JB. Br, THE MARIGOLD-LIKE CRYPTOSTEMMA. 

Symonymrs. — Arctotis Calendula, Lind. ; A. calendulacea, Jcu : q , i Specific Character. — Ligulss entire, or toothed at the apex, with 

Engraving. — Hot. Mag. t. 2252. I two or three very short teeth. 

Description, &c. — A showy plant, with bright golden-yellow flowers, and hairy stems. It is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and was introduced in 1752. It was at one time very common in gardens, but it seems 
now to have fallen out of cultivation, as its name is not in any of the seedsmen s catalogues that we have. The 
seeds should be raised on a hot-bed, or not sown till May, as they are rather tender ; and the plant requires a 
warm situation, and a light and rather sandy soil. 

2.— CRYPTOSTEMMA HYPOCHONDRIAC UM, B, Br. et Less. THE MELANCHOLY-LOOKING 

CRYPTOSTEMMA. 

Synonymes.— Arctotis tristis, Lin.; A. hypochondriaca, fVilld.; linear, subpalmato, ntrely lobbilobate ; leaves lyrate, woolly, or cob- 
Cynotih hypochoudriuca, Hoffm, webbed, on both sides. 

Specific Character. — Liguhe all or mostly 3 or 5-parted ; lobes 

Description, &c. — This plant, being much hardier than the last species, still keeps its place in gardens, and 
is in all the seedsmen’s catalogues under the name of Arctotis tristis. It is rather singular that a plant so well 
known does not appear to have been ever figured. The flowers of the ray are yellow inside, and of very dark 
purple, almost black outside ; whence the name of tristis. The plant is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
was introduced in 1731. The culture is the same as that of the preceding species; nnd both, though they 
should be grown in dry soil, require, like all the Cape plants, frequent and abundant watering to bring them to 
perfection. There is another species, C. run(Anatwm^ the leaves of which resemble those of the Dandelion. 
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GENUS xxxm 

ECHINOPS, Lin. THE GLOBE-THISTLE. 

Lin. Spit. SYN6ENESIA SEGREGATA. 

Qmnuo OflAftACTBE.— Heads l-flowered, combined, or collected on or with the ovarium. Flowers all hemuqphrodite, fertile ; tube of 
a flobose receptacle, sessile. Proper involucrum of many series of corolla terete, inflated at the throat ; stigmas naked. Fruit clothed 
scales ; outer scales hairformed and woolly at the base ; middle ones with silky villi. Pappus composed of free, short bristles, 
fringed or ciliated at the margins ; inner ones often combined together, 

1.— ECHINOPS STRIGOSUS, Lin. THE MEAGRE, OR ANNUAL, GLOBE-THISTLE. 

ENOHivino..— Bot. Mag. t. 2109. lucrum bristle-formed and numerous. Fruit pentagonal, clothed with 

SpEciric Characthi. — L eaves pinnatifld, strigose, and clothed with ulky villi, 
hoary tomentum beneath as well as the stem. Scales of partial invo- 

Descbiptiob, &;o. — ^T his is the only annual species of Globe-Thistle ; and though it has no beauty to boast of, 
it is curious as being the plant from which the Spanish Moza is made. The Amadou, or common vegetable 
tinder, is a fungus growing on the beech ; but the Moza, or Spanish tinder as it is called, and which is used like 
the Amadou for lighting cigars, is said to be made from the pubescence of this plant. The annual Globe-Thistle 
is a native of Spain, and was introduced in 1729. It was, however, soon lost, but was re-introduced in 1819, by 
A. B. Lambert, Esq., to whom the botanical world owes so much, and in so many different ways. Seeds are not 
common in the seed-shops ; but when they are procured, they should be sown in the open border in March or 
April. 

GENUS XXXVIII. 

XERANTHEMUM, Toum. THE XERANTHEMUM. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

OiMEHic Cbaractbr. — Hccds heterogumouB. Involucral Bcalet i bilabiate. Anthen linear, bicomuto at the base. Fruit of the her- 
imbrieated, icariouB. Paleas of receptacle BcariouB, tripartite. Flowen maphroditc flowore Bilky, with perBistent paleaceouB pappuB. 
of the diBk hermi^hrodite, 5-toothed ; thoBe of the ray female, I 

1.— XERANTHEMUM ANNUUM, Un. THE ANNUAL XERANTHEMUM. 

Syhovymib. — X. radiatum, Lam. ; Centaurea dubia, Gmel. ; X. inner leaves much longer than the rest, 
omatum. Cats . ; X.^nodorum, Mamoh. Vajuetibs. — X. a. 2 fl. pi., our fig. 9, in Plate 34. X. a. 8 

SpBciric CiLUucTtR. — Involucrum hemiBpherical, quite glabrouB; album 10, in Plate 34. 

Description, &c. — ^T his is by fiur the most elegant of all the Everlastings. It is a native of the South of 
Europe, and was first cultivated in the Ozford Botanic Garden about 1658. It requires no other care than 
sowing the seeds in the open border in February or March, or in Autumn ; as it will stand through the winter, 
unless very severe ; and autumn-sown plants are always stronger and flower earlier than those sown in spring. 
If gathered as soon as the flowers are expanded, these flowers may be kept for years ; and when the brilliancy 
of the colour of the lilac kind has faded, Philips, in his “ Flora Historica** tells us that it may be restored by 
holding the.flowers in the vapour of any acid. He also mentions that the seeds, or fruit, when dry, sometimes 
become detached from the receptacle in a very beautiful manner. Being kept together by the feathery nature of 
the pappus, the whole mass first swells into “ a kind of dome, the feathers being attached to each other in the 
most delicate manner imaginable with the seeds downwards ; after which, as they loosen themselves, the effect is 
still more delicate and singular, as it resembles, in miniature, a number of stars being thrown out of a circular 
piece of fire-work." 
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GENUS XXXIX. 

CENTAUREA, Un. THE CENTAURY. 

Lin, Syti. SYNGENESIA raUSTRANEA. 

Ociauiic CnARACTKR.— Involneral maIm ytriout. Corollai of the ny sterile, or hermaphrodite. Acheoia compreued. Pappoa eompoaed 
of fliihfiliform bristlea, acabroui, usually in many series ; mser senes small and somewhat connivent. A very polymoiphous genus. 

Description, &c , — This genus is well known from the English weeds, Elnapweed, Bluebottle, and Star- 
Thistle, which belong to it. The flowers are all very striking in their forms, though they differ widely from each 
other. The name of Centaurea is said to have been given to this genus because one of the species was used in 

medicine by the centaur Chiron. 

1.— CENTAUREA CY ANUS, Lin. THE CORN-BLUEBOTTLE. 

Enora villas. — Eni;. Bot. t. 277 ; 2nd. edit., vol. 6, t. 1188; and toothed, or pinnntifid. 
our^p. 8, in Plate S3. Varieties. — These are very numerous ; but those most generally 

Specific Character.— S tem erect, branched, toraentose, as well re grown in gardens are the lilac, ftg. 6, the pink, fig, 6, and the dark 

the leaves. Leaves linear, seaftile. quite entire, lower ones the broadest, purple, 7, all in plate 83. 

Description, &c. — T he beauty of this flower is so great that it is in common cultivation in gardens, 

notwithstanding its frequency in our corn-fields. “ No artificial colour," observes Sir J. E. Smith, “ can equal the 

brilliancy of the blue of the outer florets of the Cyanus." It may be sown at any season ; but generally February 
or March is preferred, or the seeds are sown in autumn and the plants are left to stand through the winter. 

2.— CENTAUREA CROCODYLIUM, Lin. THE CROCODYLIUM, OR BLUSH-CENTAURY. 

Kngra TIRO..— Our fig, 1, in Plate 33. | almost glabrous, pinnatifid ; outer lobe larger than the reat, in the 

Specific Character. — Stem erect, sparingly brancliod. Ijeaves I lower leaves ovate, in the upper ones oblong or linear. 

Description, &c.— A curious and beautiful plant, not now so much cultivated as it ought to be. It is a 
native of the Levant, and was introduced in 1777* The name is in the seed-catalogue of Forrest and Black, at 
Kensington, and we have seen magnificent specimens of the plant growing in the Hammersmith Nursery. 

3.-.CENTAUREA AMERICANA. THE AMERICAN CENTAURY. 

SvNOTfYMES. — C. Nuttallii, ; C. grandiflora, Afoc.,* I Specific Character. — Leaves oblong, membraneoui, undivided. 

Plectocephalus americanus, D. Don, > Peduncles ventricose at the apex. Outer involucral scales about a 

Knoravino. — S wt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2nd scr. t. 51. I third of the length of their appendogea. 

Description, &c. — A very splendid and singular plant, having a large star-like flower. The ray flowers 
are lilac, and those of the disk nearly white. It is a native of the Arkansas territory, where it was discovered by 
Nuttall. It was introduced in 1823; and seeds may be procured at all the seed-shops. The seeds should be 
sown in March, or they may be raised on a hot-bed, and planted out in the beginning of April. The flower is 
very large and showy, and it is not suitable for a small garden. 

4.--CENTAUREA DEPRESSA, Bieb. THE PROSTRATE CENTAURY. 

SvNomricE. — C. pygmasa, Hoffm. simple and erect ; clothed with white tomentum, u well ai the leavet*. 

Rkgraviho. — Bot. Mag. t. 3662. . Cauline Icavee oblong, sesiile, quite entire, lower ones a little toothed. 

Specific Character. — Stem branched from the baie, declinato, or Umbilicus of the fruit beafded* Pappua equal in length. 

Description, &c. — I n the sliape of the flower, this species strongly resembles the common corn-bluebottle of 
the fields ; but its colours are for more brilliant, and its stems are not above six or eight inches long. The whole 
plant is covered with a white down. It is a native of Iberia and Persia, and seeds of it were sent to England by 
Dr. Fischer, early in the spring of 1838. It flowered in August the same year, in the Glasgow Botanic Gardei^ 
in the open border, and may consequently be considered quite hardy. Seeds are not yet common in the seed-shops. 
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GENUS XL. 

AMBERBOA, Dec. THE SWEET SULTAN. 

Lin. SyU. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 

Gvmnuc CBAKAcntR*-— Inyolucnl icala miout. Corollu of the ray ample, iterile. Rtameni vith puberulooa, or papilloM filaments. Fruit 
compressed or turbinated, with a lateral or basilsr areola. Palen of pappus oblong or obovate, rarely wanting. 

Description, &:c.— -The Sweet Sultans were formerly considered to belong to the genus Cesttourso, but have 
been separated from it by De Candolle. Amherhoa is the Turkish name for A. tnoechata. 


1.— AMBERBOA ODORATA, Dec. THE YELLOW SWEET SULTAN. 


Symonymb.—- Centaurea susTeolens, Lin, 

ENORAvmos.-^Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 51 ; and our fig. 4, in 
Plate 33. 

SpBciric Charaotfr. — Corollas of the ray widened upwards, longer 


than those of the disk. Pappus paleaceous, a little shorter than the 
fruit. 

Varieties. — A. o. 2 glauca, Deo . ; C. glauca, Willd, This variety 
has purple flowers. 


Description, &c. — The honey-scent of this flower and its beauty, have long made it a favourite in gardens. 
It is a native of Persia and the Levant, and it was introduced in 1689. It is generally thought tender, and raised 
on a hot-bod ; but will do quite well in the open border if sown in April or May. 


2.— ’AMBERBOA MOSCHATA, Dec. THE COMMON SWEET SULTAN. 

Synohyme.— Contaurea moschata, Lin, Specific Character.— Corollas of the ray wide, not exceeding those 

Engraving. — Our fig, 3, in Plate 33. Pappus none. 

Variety. — A. m. 2 alba, our^f^. 2, in Plato 33. 

Descuiption, &c.— The emoll of this flower is so overpowering from its honey-like sweetness, that it is almost 
impossible to bear it in a room. It is very handsome. It is a native of Persia and Turkey, whence it was 
sent to England shortly before 1629. 


GENUS XLI. 

CARTHAMUS, Lin. THE CARTHAMUS. 


Lin, SysL SYNGENESIA iEQUALIS. 


Generic Character. — Heads homogamous. Outer involucral 
•calcs foliaceous, spreading ; middle ones erect, oval, expanded at the 
apex into an ovate appendage, which is spiny along its margin ; tho 
inner ones oblong, entire, each ending in a pungent point. Receptacle 


fringed. Corollns 5.cicft, almost regular, the tube expanding above 
the disk. Anthers each terminated by an obtuse appendage. Stigmas 
scarcely distinct, Aciicnia obovate, tetragonal, glebrous. Pappus 
wanting. 


l.-~CARTHAMUS TINCTORIA, Lin. THE DYER'S CARTHAMUS, OR SAFFLOWER. 

SvHOMYiHM. — Cnious vulgaris, C/ue. ; Bastard Saflfron. I Specific Character.— Plant glabrous. Cauline leaves ovate- 

Enoravinos. — Dot. Reg. t. 170. | lanceolate, spinosely serrated. 

Description, &o. — ^The flower of this plant is not very beautiful, as, indeed, it very much resembles that of 
the Globe Thistle, and what is remarkable, though it is of a yellowish-orange, the colour it produces is a beautiful 
pink. It is a native of Egypt ; but it was introduced into England in 1551, and was onoe onltivated to some 
extent in Gloucestershire. It still forms an article of commerce as a dyer' s drug ; and it is siud to be the principal 
jngradient in the cosmetic called Vegetable Rouge, or Spanish Vermilion. In Spain, and along the shores of the 
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Mediterranean, the leav^ are eaten as a kind of vegetable. The seed was formerly used as a medicine, and it if 
still called Parrot*s Com, as it is said to be particularly wholesome for those birds, though injurious for most 
others. Tlie seeds are common in the English seed-shops, and they may be sown at almost any season, and in 
almost any soil. 

2 — CARTHAMUS OXYACANTHA, Bieb. THE SHARP-SPINED CARTHAMUS. 

Specific Charactru.— Plant rather villous. Leaves dhlong-lanceolate, with spiny margins. Fruit ovata-compretsed. 

Description, &c. — A plant with yellow flowers and spiny leaves, growing about three feet high. A native 
of Caucasus. Introduced in 1818. 

GENUS XLII. 

KENTROPHYLLUM Neck. THE KENTROPHYLLUM OR WOOLLY CARTHAMUS. 

Lin. Syst. SYNGENESt A .EQUALIS. 

Grneric Character. — Head homogamous. Involucral scales ovate, 
outer ones foliacoous. pinnatifid, spinose ; inner ones oblong, scarcely 
toothed, but ending in a spinose point. Roceptoclo thick, fiinged. 

Corollas 5-cIeft, regular ; the ray ones somotimos very fow, sterile, and 
Sliform. Filaments furnished with a ring of hairs. Anthers termi- 
nated each by an obtuse appendage. Stigmas combined. Achenia 

1 —KENTROPHYLLUM LANATUM, Dec. THE WOOLLY KENTROPHYLLUM, OR YELLOW 

DISTAFF-THISTLE. 

Synonymes.— Cantbamus lanatus. Lin. ; Cirsium lanatiim, Dec. ; Specific Character.— Stem pilose at the base, and cobwebbed at tho 
Heracantha lanata, Link, top ; lower loaves piiinatifidly toothed ; upper ones stem-claaplng. 

Enoravino. Bot. Mag. t. 2142. pinnatifidly toothed, Involucrum more or less woolly. 

Description, &o, — A curious plant, somewhat resembling a thistle in its flower, but having its stem clothed 
with a downy pubescence, which hangs down from the head and upper part of the stalk, like the wool from a 
distaff used in spinning. It is supposed to bo the Arctractylis of the ancients. It is a native of the south of 
Europe, and was cultivated in England before 1596, as it is mentioned by Gerard as growing in his garden in 
that year. It is quite hardy, and will grow in any soil and situation. 

TRIBE CICHORACE.®. 

GENUS XLITI. 

TOLPIS, Biv. THE PURPLE-EYED YELLOW HAWKWEED. 

Lin. Syet. SYNGENESIA ABGUALIS. 

^imiric Obaeaoter. — I nvolucral Kudei in few aeriei, calyculatod by linear setaceous bracteas. Receptacle honey-combed. Achenia turbinated, 

striated, beakless. Pappus in one series. 

1.— TOLPIS BARBATA, QaHn, THE BEARDED TOLPIS, OR PURPLE-EYED HAWKWEED. 

SvMoiiTMEa. — Crepis barbata, Lm. f Drepania barbata. Dee. t Swcifio Charaoter.— S tem erect, branched, leafy. Leavea lanceo- 
‘lienelam proliferum, Bauh. late, toothed. Bracteas exceeding the scales of tho involuenisu 

EffOiATiiias.— Bot. Mag. t. 35; and onr^. 6, in Plate 31. 

Description, &o. — A very weU-known flower, which, though introduced in 1620, has mahttained ite place 


thick, obovatc, and somewhat tetragonal, glabrous, denticulated at the 
apex, with an oblique areola. Pappus in tho marginal flowers wanting, 
in the rest paleaceous, tho outer paletc membranous, ciliated on the 
margins, imbricated ; the inner ones very short, in one series, truncate, 
and toothed. 
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in onr gardena ever ihiMt It is s nstivs of the Sonth of France, and the soods will eome up, and generally 
produce abundance of flowers, if sown in any soil and ntuation, and at almost any season. S ee d s an sold in the 
seed-sh(^ under the name of CrtpU harbata. 


GENUS XLIV. 

BOERKHAUSIA, BM. THE BOERKHAUSIA, OR REDDISH-LILAC HAWKWBBD. 

Lin. SYNGENESIA ^QUALTS. 

Gbnkhic Chabaotbr.*— Involuerum calycnlaied, rarely Bubimbrioaicd. Receptacle nearly naked, or fringed. Aebenia terete, eome of the central 

ones attenuated into a long beak. Pappus in many scries, pilose. 


BOERKHAUSIA RUBRA, Link. THE REDDISH BOERKHAUSIA. 


Synonymes* — Crepis rubra, Lin. ; Barkhausia rubra, Manoh. 
Knohayxmo. — Our^. 2, in Plate S2. 

Sfbcifxc CHAiucTiai.-~.8tom8 leafy from the base and branched, 


naked at top. Leaves usually radical, and nxminately lyrate, petiolate ; 
caulino ones sessile, linear, cut at the base. Outer scales of involuernm 
lanceolate, acuminate, glabrous ; inner ones rather scabrous. 


Description, &c. — A tall-growing plant with very slondor stems and lilac flowers, which are generally 
double. It is a native of Italy, whence it was introduced in 1632. It is quite hardy, and should be sown in 
the open border ; but always where it is to remain, as it will not boar transplanting unless when very young. 
When the plant sends up its flower-stalks, they are so long and slender that they should be staked and tied. 
Seeds are to be procured in nearly all the seed-shops, under the name of Crejm rubra. 


GENUS XLV. 

PICRIDIUM, Derf. THE POPPY-LEAVED VIPER’S-GRASS. 

Lin. Sysi. SYNGENESIA iEQUALlS. 

Griibiuc Charactrr.— Involucrum ovate, imbricated, the scales white at the maigin. Receptacle naked, hoooycombod. Achenia quadnogultr, 
prismatic, transversely tuberoulated, trunculatc and beakless at the apex. Pappus in many scries, pilose. 

Description, &c. — The species comprised in this genus have been separated by Professor De Candolle flrom 
the genus Soorzonera. Picridium is from a Greek word signifying bitter, and alludes to the taste of the plants. 


PICRIDIUM TINGITANUM, Deo. TANGIER SCORZONERA, OR POPPY-LEAVED VIPER'S-GRASK 

SYMOMYiiea. — ScorzoDcra tingitana, Sims, f Sonchus tingitauus, Lin. 

Sncewio Character. — Stem branched. Loaves all runcinate, half stem-clasping. Peduncles scaly. Outer scales of the inTolucrum squarrose. 

Deborxption, dec. — A showy plant with a head of yellow flowers, and stem-clasping leaves. It is a nativs 
of Tangiers, and was introduced in 1713. It is quite hardy, hut the seeds should be sown in a dry soil. The 
flowers soon fade when exposed to the sun, and they are seen to most advantage in cloudy weather. Seeds may 
be had at the Kensington nursery and in other seed-ehops ; and they should be sown with the other annuals in 
spring. 
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OTHER ANNUAL COMPOSITE. 

The following have all been introduced, and many of them are to be met with in nurseries and seed-shops, 
but they are by no means in general cultivation. 

CENTRATHERUM INTERMEDIUM, Dec.i AMPHEREPHIS INTERMEDIA, Link., Swt. Brit Flow. Gtrd. t. 225. 

A weedy-looking plant, with small heads of purplo flowers. It is a native of Brazil, and requires to be 
raised on a hotbed. It was introduced in 1821. There are two other species, C. punctatum and C. muticum^ both 
introduced about the same time, and both natives of South America. 

LAGASCEA MOLLIS, mild., Bot. Mag. t 1804. 

A tender annual, a native of Cuba, requiring to bo kept in the stove in England. The flowers are whitish, 
and are produced in heads like those of the clover, but are much smaller. Introduced in 1815. 

EVAX PYGM^, Dec. ; FILAGO PYGM^EA, mild. 

A little insigniflcant plant, with brownish flowers, a native of the south of Eimope, introduced in 1629. 
There are three other species. 

MICROPUS SUPINUS, Dec. 

A little trailing plant, with silvery leaves, and the flowers in heads. M. erectue differs principally in having 
the flower-stalks erect. Both are natives of the south of Europe, and were introduced more than a century ago. 

AMBROSIA. 

There are several species mentioned in nurserymen's seed catalogues, but they are none of them worthy of 
cultivation, though they have all a slight fragrance like that of new hay. One spe6ies, A. maritimay is a 
native of Italy, and was introduced in 1570, but the others are natives of America. 

PARTHENIUM HYSTEROPHORUS, mild. 

An insignificant plant with very small white flowers ; a native of Jamaica, where it is called wild wormwood. 
It was introduced in 1728, but having no beauty it has never been grown but in botanic gardens. 

SIMSIA FICIFOLIA, Dec.; COREOPSIS FQETIDA, Cav. ; XIMENESIA FCETIDA, K. S. 

A yellow-flowered plant resembling a Coreopsis^ but with a very unpleasant smell. A native of Mexico, 
introduced in 1799. 

MATRICARIA CHAMOMILLA, Smith. THE WILD CHAMOMILE. 

This is rather a pretty English weed. M. inodoruniy the com-feverfew, is also pretty, but neither of them are 
thought worth cultivating except in botanic gardens. 

CALENDULA ASTERIAS, F. M. THE STARRY MARYGOLD. 

A most beautiful species, a native of Barbary, introduced in 1836, but at present very little cultivated. We 
do not know where seeds are to be procured. 

CRYPTOSTEMMA CALENDULACEA, R. .Br.^Bot Mag. t. 2262 ; ARCTOTIS CALENDULACEA, WiUd. 

A very pretty little plant, with bright yellow flowers, and lyrate-shaped leaves. It is a native of the Oape 
of Good Hope, and was introduced in 1752. 
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CHARDINIA ORIENTAUS, D.Don.i C. XBRAKTHEMOIDBS, Dnf.f XBRANTHEMUM ORIENTALE, Wm 
A kind of white everlasting flower, a native of the Levant ; introduced in 1713, but very seldom to be met 
with in gardens. 

CENTAUREA PULCHELLA, Dee, 

A very pretty purple flower, a native of Persia, introduced in 1836. 

TRIPTILION CORDIFOLIUM, Log., Hot. Reg. t. 853. 

A very curious little plant with white flowers, a native of Chili, introduced in 1823. 

SCOLYxMUS MACULATUS, Dec, THE GOLDEN-THISTLE. 

A native of the south of Europe, introduced in 1633. The flowers are yellow. 

There are many other species, but the above are the most ornamental. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


DIPSACEiE. 


EttwnjTiAi, Chaeactbr. — C alyx adherent, with a variable limb. 
Corolla monopetaloui, iaaettod near the top of the culycine tube, 
titually unequal, 4 or 6-cleft. Stamens 4, epipetalous. Style one, 
simple. Fruit indohiscent, membranous or submentoceous, 1 celled, 


l.aoedod, crowned by the limb of the calyx. Seed pendulous, albumen 
fleshy. Herbs or under slinibs, with alternate or verticellato, variable 
leaves. Flowers disposed in dense heads girded by involucra.— 
(G. Don.) 


GENUS I. 

KNAUTIA, Coult. THE THUANTIA. 

Lin, Sgnt. TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

OniBUO Chahacthi.— iDVolttcrum of many leave.. Palc«' none. RceepWclc. hairy. Involncel girJing the fn^i^ denticulated at the apex. 
Limb ef calyx cup-ahaped . Corolla 4 or 6-cieft. Stomen. 4. {G, Don,) 


1 .— KNAUTIA ORIBNTALIS, Lin. THE ORIENTAL THUANTIA. 

Sywomtux..— SeabioM orienlalis, Log. ; Knautia trichotoroa, j cylindrical, of .5 to lO orect leave.; corolla. 5 to 10 in each hood ; 
AfmtioA I till ter ones radiating, longer than the involucrum ; teeth of iiivolueel 

Spiceiric Chajuoter. Leaves oblong, cut or entire; involucrum '• 12 to 1.6, very short ; cili* of calyx obsolete. — (G. Don,) 

Description, &c.— A very pretty little plant, with pink flowers, looking very much like a kind of Lychnit 
or SiUne, It is a native of the Levant, and was introduced in 1713. As it seeds freely and will grow in any 
soil and situation, it has kept its place in gardens, while much handsomer flowers have fallen out of cultivation. 
There are several other annual species, but this is the only kind grown in Biitish gardens. The name of Knautia 
was given to this genus in honour of Dr. Knaut, a Saxon physician, residing at Halle, who died in 1694. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


VALERIANACEyE. 


EilXNTur. Chuuctcr. — Calyx adherent ; limb vanable in the 
different genera. Corolla monopetalooi, uiually 5-lobed, having the 
tube gibbous or spurred at the base. Stamens one to flvet adnate to 
the corolla at the base. Stylo one, crowned by two or three free or 
confined stigmas. Fruit membraneous or subnucumentaceous, inde- 


hiscent, crowned by the limb of the calyx, one or three-oelled : when 
the latter is the case, the two lateral ones are abortive. Seed penUn- 
Ions. Albumen none. Annual or perennial herbs, with variable, 
opposite, oxstipulate leaves, and cymose corymbs of flowers.-- (G. 
Don,) 


GENUS I. 

FEDIA, Mtmch. THE PURPLE-STEMMED VALERIAN, OR LAMB’S-LETTUCE. 

^«n. Sy$l. DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

OBfEmc CiuiucTKR.^Limb of calyx with four unequal subulate lobes. Corolla filiform, with an unequally 5-lobed subringent limb. Stamens 
two. Stigma bifid. Fruit spongy, indehiscent, d-celled. — (G. Dm,) 


FEDIA CORNUCOPIiE, GtBrtn, THE HORN-LIKE FEDIA. 

Sykonymbu. — P. iucrassata, Maneh ; Valeriana comucopiffi, Lin. ; 

V. indica, Clus. 

ENGftAViN 08 ..-.Bot. Reg. t. 155 ; and our fig, 4, in Plate 38. 

Description, &o. — Tliis is the plant which is sold in the seed-shops under the name of Horns, from the 
curious shape of the seed-pods, which resemble those of the scarlet-flowered Loaaa (Caiophara), The plant is 
rather coarse-growing, with a thick purple stem, and heads of rather pretty small pink flowers. It is a native 
of the shores of the Mediterranean, and was introduced in 1596. The seeds should be sown in the open border 
in March, in rather a light soil, and they will require no other care. The name of Fedia is derived from an 
ancient Latin word signifying a kid ; and it is applied to this plant, because goats are said to be fond of browsing 

OB it. 


SPKcinc Charactbr. — Leaves ovatc-oblong, toothed ; lower once 
petiolate ; upper oues sessile ; flowers corymbose, in fiucielcs ; peduu- 
cles thickened, fistular, — ( O, Dm.) 


GENUS IL 

PLECTRITIS, Dec. THE PLECTRITIS 

Lin. Sytl. TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gemxmc Charactbr.— Limb of calyx entire. Corolla gibbous at the base in front from a short spur, with a 5-lobed bilabiate limb. 
Stamens 3. Capsule cartilaginous, 1 -celled, 2.wingcd.— ^6. Don.) 

PI.ECTRITIS CONGESTA, Dec. THE GROWDED-FLOWERED PLECTRITIS, OR PINK VALERIAN. 

Symokynb.— Valerianelia congesta, Lindl. j Sncirio Charactbr. — Flowers crowded, in whorls. Brseteas tuuL 

Bmoraviiio.— Bot. Reg. t. 1096. | tifid, with subulate segments. 

Description, &c. — A rather curious plant, with whorls of dark rose-coloured flowers. A native of the 
North-west coast of America, where it was found on the shore near the mouth of the Columbia, and sent home 
by Douglas in 1826. It flowers in July. The seeds should be sown in light soil, and the plants should be often 
watered, but they will require no other oare. They will not bear transplanting. 
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GENUS III. 

OBNTRANTHUS, Dufr. THE SPURRED VALERIAN. 

Lin. Spti. MONANDRIA. MONOGTNIA. 

Gnmic CKuuGTnu. — limb of otlyx loTolute it th« time of and a regular 5>lobed limb. Stamen one. Fruit iudehiieent, 1-«e]1od. 
flowering, but afterward! evolute and deeiduoui, of many feathered and l-teeded at maturity. — (G. Don.) 
biiitlea. Corolla with a narrow tube, which ii spurred at the base, 

CENTRANTHU8 CALCITRAPA, Dufr. WATER CALTROP-LEAVED SPURRED VALERIAN. 

SviioMVMn. — Valeriana oalitrapa, Lin.; V. annua, (7ra^ ; ? V. I Sprcipic CHAtucTBR.— Uadicalloavos ovate, entire, or lyrate; upper 
orbiculata. Sib. €t Smith. f ones pinnatifld ; flower! rather paniclcd ; spur very short.-^G. Don.) 

Description, &o. — Closely reeembling the beautiful red-spurred Valerian, so common on the chalk cliffs near 
Greenhithe and Gravesend, but with white flowers tinged with pink. A native of the banks of the Mediter- 
ranean, introduced in 1683. The seeds are common in the seed-shops, and they do best sown in light oalcarenus 
soil, in an open airy situation. They require abundance of light and air, and but little water. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

HYDROPHYLLACE^. 

EnRHTiAL CuAiucTBR.— Calyx 5.cleft, persistent, the recesses herbs, but hairy like those of Doraginacom. Leaves alternate, usually 
between the segments usually furnished with reflexed appendages. lohed, the lower ones opposite. Flowers blue or pink, disposed in 
Corolla monopotaloui. Stamens 5, porigynous. Anthers vorsatilo. ono-iidod, somewhat dichotomous spikes or raccmos, which arc irarpoid 
Style bifid. Capsule 2-valvod, often ‘2-colled, in consequence of the before the expansion of the flowers. — (G. Don.) 
laige placenta filling the capsule. Albtimeu cartilaginous. Elegant 

Description, &c, — This order was comparatively unknown to the lovers of ornamental flowers till the 
beautiful Califomiau annuals belonging to it wore sent home by Douglas, but now everybody who has seen the 
NemophilM.^ Eutocas.^ and Phacelicu., will feel an interest in the order to which they belong. The name of 
Hydrophyllacea is derived from that of the genus Hydrophyllum., literally Water-leaf, in allusion to the plants 
having leaves so curved as to retain water standing in them. All the plants belonging to the order grow best in 
moist shady situations. 

GENUS I. 

ELLISIA, JJn. THE ELLISIA. 

Lin. Syti. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gnn»ic CHAaiOTER.-— Ckdyz without tppendagos. Corolline processes 10, short, or wanting. Stamens rather shorter than the corolln. 

Placentas largo, biovulate. — (G. Don.) 

ELLISIA NYCTELEA, Lin. CUT-LEAVED ELLISIA. 

Stvomthk.— P olemonium Nyctelea, Ehret. 

Smano Cha*actim.— P orioles without appendages ; leaves plnnatifid, with cut lobes ; calyx increasing much after floreseeneo. — (G. Don.) 

DiaoRiPTiON, Ac. — A low plant, with large downy leaves, and star-like flowers, which are white, with very 
small purple dots. It is a native of Virginia, and was introduced in 1755. The genns was named by Linnssns 
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in honour of bis friend and correspondent Jc)>hn Ellis, F.B.S. The plant is now rarely to be n^et with, and is 
probably lost ; but it deserves to be re-introduced. It is of the easiest culture, as nothing more is necessary than 
to strew the seeds on the ground in any tolerably moist and shady situation, and the plants will need no farther 
care. 


GENUS II. 

NEMOPHILA, Bartm. THE NEMOPHILA. 

Lin. Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Genkric Character. — Sinuies of the calyx furniBhed vvith rcflcxod teeth. Corolltne proceaseB 1 0, short or wanting. Stamens rather shorter 

than the corolla. Placentas large, 2 to I2'0vulate. — (G. Don.) 

1.— NEMOPHILA PHACELIOIDES, BaH. THE PHACELIA-LIKE NEMOPHILA. 

Symonymk. — N, Nuttallii, Coll. Specific Character.— Petioles without appendages ; corolla exceed* 

Emgravinos— Bot. Mag. t. 2373 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 1, ing the calyx a little ; sinuses of the calyx furnished with lanceolate 
t. 32; Bot. Reg. t. 740; Bot. Gard. No. 38 C ; and our Jig. 8, in appendages, which equal in length one half of the calyx ; placentas 
Plato 37. biovulate. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The flowers ore large and of a pale lilac ; the plant has strong stems growing at least 
a foot high, and the calyxes are furnished with narrow leafy appendages. This species was the first Nemophila 
discovered, and it was found by Nuttall in shady places on the banks of the Missouri in the Arkansas territory, 
in North America. Seeds of it were sent to England in 1822, and it flowered in several gardens ; it was, 
however, soon after lost, and not re-introduced till about 1837- It is still rather scarce, but we saw it flowering 
beautifully in the garden of Mrs. Maryatt at Wimbledon House in the summer of 1839, and we there obtained 
the specimen from which our drawing was made. The culture resembles that of other annuals, except that it 
should not be thinned out, and that it should always be kept in the shade. 

2.— NEMOPHILA AURITA, Lindl. THE EAR-SHAPED NEMOPHILA. 

• 

Enorafinob.— Bot. Reg. IGOl ; Bot. Gard. No. 666; and our Specific Character. — Petiolei auriculately dilated at the base ; 

6, ia Plate 37. sinuBOB of the calyx furnished with elongated appendices ; corolla 

twice as long as the calyx ; placentas biovulate.-— ( G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The beauty of this species depends entirely on the manner in which it is' trained, as the 
stems, though thick and rather coarse-looking, are much too weak to support themselves. The flowers are purple, 
and arc very pretty when they are displayed to advantage ; the calyx is curiously shaped, and is lengthened out into 
large appendages, something like those that distinguish the genus Malope from the genus Malta, The leaves are 
very strongly marked ; they are somewhat arrow-shaped, and deeply lobed, the lobes pointing towards the stems ; 
they are also ear-shaped at the base. This species is a native of California, where it was discovered and sent 
home by Douglas in 1831, and as it seeds freely it is now common in the seed-shops. The seeds should be sown 
as soon as they are ripe, in order that they may stand the winter, or in January or February, as the young plants 
are quite hardy and bear cold better than they do heat. When they come up they should be thinned out to 
three or four in each patch, and a slight frame formed of three painted sticks, placed in the centre, or over them, 
to which the stems may be tied. Sometimes only one plant is left, and this is trained to a pyramidal laddeislike 
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plant lodu Tory well nailed agataai a wall or wooden paling ; all that ia neoeaaary la to giro it ame eiipport» as 
it not only nerer flowers well if it ia auffered to lie on the ground, but the sterna, which are very suooulent, soon 
become rotten and decay^ When well trained, and grown in a moist shady situation, the flowers wffl not oifly 
be large and beautiful, but will be produced in greater abundance and for a much longer period than is gsneriBy 
the case with the Californian annuals. 

3.-.NEMOPH1LA INSIGNIS, Doug. THE 8HOWT NEMOPHILA. 

EMoiuTiifiM. — Hot. Rw* 1. 1718 ; Hot. Mag. t. 3485 ; Swt. Brit. Spscirto CnAiucTBit. — Petiolea without appendagea ; eoroUa twice 
Fiow. Gard. 2nd acr., t 329; Bot. Gaird. No. 635 ; Paxt. Mag. of aa long aa tho calyx ; plaoentaa 10 to ]2<ovulate.'^G. Don.) 

Bot. Tol. iii. p. 161 : and our fig. 7. in Plate 37. 

Description, dfc.—- It ia not possible to imagine a more beautiful blue than is displayed in this lovely little 
flower. It is like the finest ultra-marine, softened in the centre into white ; and a bed of it has a most beautiful 
efiect in a geometrical fiower-garden, where the beds are designed each to present a rich mass of colour, and to 
be strongly contrasted with each other. In such a garden, where the scarlet is represented by .the Verbena 
Melindres pegged down so as to cover the bed ; the purple by the Petunia phcenicea ; the white by Petunia 
nyctaginifolia ; and the yellow by Lasthenia glahrata or califomicay the blue may be filled with equal effect by 
the Nemophila insignis ; and such a garden, well kept (like that at Dropmore), with a bright sun shining on it, 
will present a blaze of beauty almost too dazzling for the eye to rest on. In all gardens, however, this Nemophiia 
is exceedingly valuable for the extraordinary beauty of its flowers ; and, accordingly, it has become an almost 
universal favourite. It is a native of California, where it was found by Douglas in 1832. Common, however, 
as this plant now is, and easy as its culture appears, there are some difficulties in it which it is necessary to 
guard against. Tlie name of the genus Nemophiia^ which signifies literally a lover of the woods, seems to point 
out the kind of situation in which all tho species should be placed ; but at the same time, it is found by experience, 
that in a very dark and shaded situation they will not long continue to thrive. The fact is, that the blossoms 
do not expand well unless they have plenty of light, though the roots of all the Nemophilas being very weak, 
and their stems just at the collar very slender, tin; plants are easily destroyed if these tender parts are ever suffered 
to become too dry. A few hours' bright sunshine on tho collar of a plant of Nemophiia insignia will be sufficient 
to kill it, however large and thriving it may bo, as the roots will wither as soon as they become thoroughly dry, 
and there is not vigour enougli in the collar to enable it to throw out fresh roots. Thus many persons who have 
grown the Nemophiia insignia^ have been surprised to find their plants die while yet full of buds, and before they 
have ripened a single seed ; and that this death has taken place suddenly, and without any apparent cause. 
Fresh seeds have been procured and sown, they have rapidly germinated, and, in a month or six weeks, have 
produced flowers, which have continued for a long time in beauty, and been followed by a succession of others, 
even to the middle of winter. The reason for this apparent contradiction exists in the greater power of the sun 
on the roots of the early flowering plants ; while those of the second sowing, not coming to perfection before 
autumn, were less likely to be injured by the drought and heat. Notwithstanding the necessity which thus 
evidently exists for keeping the roots of the Nemophilas moist and in the shade, it must be observed, not only 
that the flowers require sun, but that too much moisture at the roots, without proper drainage, is apt to make 
tilie collar rot, in which case the plants damp off. The best way of guarding against both evils is to make 

p F 
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M^veral sowings of the NmopkUa throughout the yesr, so thnt there may be q>ring»floweriiig» sominer-flowei^y 
and autaiim-flowering .plant& For the first of these^ NemophUa imignu succeeds exceedingly well treated like 
the other Californian annuals, as direoted under the head of Lfptariphon (see p. 156)« It would also probably 
succeed admirably, grown singly in a pot and frequently shifted, as direoted for Rkodanthe McmgUtU (see p. 199) ; 
and for the summer-flowering plants care must be taken to peg down the stems, so that they and the leaves may 
always cover the collar, and to prevent the earth about the roots from ever becoming quite dry, 

4.— NEMOPHILA ATOMARIA, Meyer. THE SPECKLED NEMOPHILA. 

Enoiutinos. — B ot, R®g. 1940; Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2nd wr., almoit entire; pedunclei axillary, elongated,; corolla rotate, with a 
t. 376 ; Paxt, Mag. of Bot. vol. v. p. 99 ; and ova fig. 5, in Plate 37. very pilose bottom, and obovate segments ; placentas about 10>ovulate; 

Spxciric CiURACTER.o-Leaves opposite, pinnatifid; lobes 5 to 9, seeds strophiolatc, smooth. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species closely resemble N. imignts, except in the colour of the flower, which is 
white, dotted or speckled with very small purple spots, which are so dark that they appear at a little 
distance to be black. N. atomaria is a native of the Russian colony of Ross in Now California, and seeds of it 
were sent to England from the botanic garden at St. Petersburgh in 1836. Like all the Nemophilas, it requires 
a shady situation, and to be grown in peat or some other very light soil ; and indeed its culture may be exactly 
the same as that of N. ineignu. 

OTHER SPECIES OF NEMOPHILA. 

N. PARVIFLORA, Doug. 

The flowers are said to be very small, but their colour is not mentioned. The species is a native of the 
North-west coast of America, and was introduced in 1826, but it appears to have been soon after lost, and not to 
be now in the country. 

N. MENZIESII, Hook, et Am. 

This species is said to have blue flowers, and to be a native of Chili, but it does not appear to have been 
introduced. 

GENUS III. 

EUTOCA, E. Br. THE EUTOCA. 

Lin. Sgsi. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gskbric Craractce.— C orolla dodduoiis, ovarium pilofo. Placentai linear, 4, or many-ovulate. Captule half 2-oelled.— (G. Don.) 

l.-^EUTOCA VISCIDA, Benth. THE CLAMMY EUTOCA. 

Synonthb. — ^E« viicosa. Hook. Spscinc CoARACTsal — Clothed with clammy pilH ; item erect, 

Bngra VINOS. — B ot. Reg. t. 1808 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3572 ; Swt. Brit. branched ; leaves cordate-ovate, a little angular, serrated; racemes 

Flow. Card. 2nd ser., t. 368 ; Bot. Card. No. 569 ; and our fig. 2, elongated, forked and simple ; placentu many-ovulate.— Don.) 

in Plate 87. 

Description, &o.— -An upright coane-growing plant, with flowers of a most vivid and intensely dark blue. 
The leaves are coarse and of a dull green, and the whole plant is entirely oovered with clammy hairs, which, as 
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Dr, lindtoj obwvoi in the Bot Beg*, hftTe ** little black heads filled with a rkad seoretton, and stick to the 
fingers like those of the Henbane; these are so crowded about the pedicels as to give them ^piite a sooty 
appearaace*** With regard to the flowers, Dr. Lindley observes in the same place that be knows of no plant 
better adapted for bouquets ; for it will go on growing and flowering in water for two or throe weeks after being 
gathered.** This species is a native of California, where it was found by Douglas, and introduced in 1834L The 
seeds should be sown in very poor gravelly or sandy soil, to prevent the plants from producing more leaves than 
flowers. The plants are quite hardy, and require no other care. 


2.— EUTOCA FRANKLENIl, Br. CAPTAIN FRANKLIN'S EUTOCA. 

ENGRAviNGi.^Bot. Mog. t. 2985 ; and our Jfy. 4, in Plate 37. 

Spboutio CnijucTXii.*— 'Erect ; loaves pinnatifidy or bipinnatifid ; ovula 20 or more to eacii placenta. —>(G. JDon.) 

Description, &o, — ^This species has small pale blue flowers, produced in racemes, arising from the axils of the 
leaves, and a good deal resembling those of a Polemonium, The flowers themselves, though small, are pretty, 
from the bright clear blue of the corolla contrasting strongly with the golden hue of the anthers. The stem of 
the plant is erect, and rather stiff, having scarcely any branches, and the root is fusiform with very few fibres. 
It is a very interesting plant. Sir W. J. Hooker observes in the Bot. Mag., from its having been discovered by 
Dr. Richardson during the first over-land arctic expedition, growing abundantly amongst trees that had been 
destroyed by fire, on the banks of the Mississippi,*' and also by Mr. Drummond, in burnt woods, extending from 
the Great Rapid to the Rocky Mountains.*' It was introduced in 1827, but we fear it is lost, as wo do not 
know where seeds of it are now to bo procured. 


a— EUTOCA DIVARICATA, Benth. THE SPREADING EUTOCA. 

ENGRiviNO. — Bot. Reg. t. 1784. 

SpKCiric Character.— iStoms dichotomously divaricate ; loaves all ovate, undivided ; ploceiitai 12 — 20-uvulute. — (Benth,) 

Description, &o. — A very pretty little plant, with bright violet flowers softening into white in the centre. 
It has a decumbent spreading stem, but it will not bear pegging down so as to cover a bed, on account of the 
brittleness of its stems. It is a native of California, and was introduced in 1^35. 


4.— EUTOCA MENZIESII, R, Br. MR. MENZIES' EUTOCA. 

Synokymib.— E. multiflora, Doug. ,* £. congesta, l^ehm, I SpEciric Character. — Erect, hispid ; leaves linear, or lanceolate, 

Ehoravimos.— Bot. Reg. t. 1180 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd ser., j quite entire, sometimes trilid, or pinuatifid ; placentas 20, or many- 
t. 3.‘14 ; and o\a fig. 3, in Plate 37. ^ ovulate. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A very beautiful species, with a profusion of violet-coloured flowers. Like all the 
Eutocas, it produces a great quantity of seeds ; the name of Eutoca signifying fruitful, and that circumstance 
constituting the chief botanical difference between the genera Eutoca and Nemophila, E. Mmzieeti was found 
by Douglas on the banks of the Columbia, growing in open situations, fully exposed to the sun ; and it was named 
by Dr. Brown in compliment to our much esteemed friend Archibald Menzies, Esq. It was introduced in 1826. 
Seeds of this species are common in the seed-shops, and they only require sowing in a dry sandy soil, and in an 
open ritnation exposed to the sun. As the Eutocas do not thrive in stiff soil, whenever the natural soil of the 
garden in which they are to be sown is of that nature, a barrowful of sand should be procured, and a pit dug in 
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the l)order about a foot in diameter, and to the same depth, which should be filled with sand, mixed with a 
proportion of the common soil of the garden, and in which the seeds of the Eutoca should be sown. This should 
be done wherever a patch of these flowers is required ; and a similar hole should be dug and filled with peat for 
every patch of Nemophilas. Eutoca Menzietii is of a compact and somewhat dwarf habit of growth, and from 
this circumstance, and the profusion of its flowers, it is well adapted to form a mass of colour in one of the beds 
of a regular flower-garden. 

5 — ^EUTOCA WRANGELIANA, Fiaoh. et Meyer. BARON WRANGEL’S EUTOCA. 

Fitoeavinos. — S wt. Blit. Flow. Gard. 2nd Ser., t. 362 ; Past. I entire. Corollas about twice as long as the calyx, and about equal in 
Mag. of Bot., Tol. 5, p. 199 ; and our fig. 1, in Plate 37. I length to the stamens. Placentas 8 — 10-ovulate. — (G. Don.) 

Specific Chaiucter. — D iffuse, downy. Leaves ovate, acute, quite I 

Description, dec. — A very handsome species, with dark purplish blue flowers, and a dwarf compact habit 
of growth. It is a native of the Russian colony of Ross in New California, and seeds were sent to this country 
from St. Petersburg in 1836. It was named by Fischer and Moyer, in honour of a Swedish nobleman, who 
was employed by the Russian government in exploring the North West coast of North America. Seeds are 
common in the seed-shops, and the culture is the same as that of the other Californian annuals (see p. 156.) 
Wlien sown in the open border, it will grow well in any common garden soil. 


OTHER SPECIES OF EUTOCA. 

E. DOUGLASSII, Benth. 

The leaves grow nearly all near the root, and the flower-stalks ascend nearly naked, with a cluster of flowers 
at the top. The flowers are of the same size and colour as those of Nemophila inaignis. A native of California, 
not yet introduced. 

E. CUMINGII, Benth 

Has small flowers, and is a native of the Andes of Chili. 

E. BRACHYLOBA, Benth. 

This is probably the same species as E, Cumingii.^ modified by its being a native of a colder climate, as it was 
found wild in Califomia by Douglas. Neither of these species is introduced. 

E. PARVIFLORA, R. Br. ; PHACELIA PARVIFLORA, Pwah ; POLEMONIUM DUBIUM. WUld. 

The flowers are small, and of a pale blue ; and the plant, which is a native of Pennsylvania, was introduced 


£. MEXICANA, Benth. 

Resembles E. parvijlora^ but has larger flowers. A native of Mexico, not introduced. 

£. GRANDIPLORA, Battik. 

Flowers an inch and a half in diameter ; leaves large and wrinkled. A native of California, where it was 
found by Douglas. Introduced in 1838 ; there are seeds at Charlwood's. 
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K. PHACELIOIDES, Btnifu 
Closely xesonbliiig a species of Phaoelia. A native of Califomia. 

E. LOASiEFOLIA, Benfh. 

Erect, and with almost the habit of a Phaoelia. Every part of the plant is covered with long stiff hairs 
intermixed with clammy down. It is a native of Califomia, where it was discovered by Douglas. 


GENUS IV. 

PHAOELIA, Juss. THE PHAOELIA. 

Lin. Syit. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Ghninuc Oharactsr.— O orolla dedduoui. Ovarium piloie. Plaoentaa linear, 2*ovulato. Capsule falioly two^olled.—(G. Don. ) 

Description, &c.— The difference between this genua and Eutoca is very slight ; and it consists principally 
in the greater quantity of seeds contained in the capsule of the Entocas. The name Phacolia signifies a fascicle, 
or bundle, and it was given to the genus in reference to the flowers being produced in fascicles. 

1. — PHAOELIA TANACETIFOLIA, JBenth. THE TANSY-LEAVED PHAOELIA. 

EKORaviNoi».-.Bot. Reg. t. 1 696 ; Bot. Mag. t 3703 ; Swt. Brit. Leavei bipinnatifid. LcofietR oblong, dentatcly pinnatiHd. Caljcino 

Flow. Gnrd. 2nd Ser. t. 360 ; and oxxTfiff. 3, in Plate 38. logmenti oblong-linoar, hispid. Stamens exsorted. — (G. Don.) 

Spbcific Character.— Clothed with scabrous pubescence or liispid. 

Description, d(c. — The appearance of this plant is very remarkable from the bundles or rather strings of 
flowers which appear to have been just unrolled, the long black hairs with which every part of it is covered, and 
the stamens which project far beyond the corollas of the flowers. Indeed, though the plant is by no means 
remarkable for its beauty, few persons see it for the first time without being struck with it. The flowers are of 
a pale purple or violet, and are pretty in themselves ; but the whole plant has a coarse and weedy aspect. It is 
quite hardy, and will thrive in any soil and situation ; and as the stem is sufficiently strong to keep it erect, it 
requires no care but sowing. A slight variety of this species is sometimes called P. Oipinnatifida in the nurseries. 

2. — PHACELIA CONGESTA, Hook. THE CROWDED-FLOWERED PHACELIA. 

Ehoravincm. Bot. Mag. t. 3452 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. G«rd., 2ud bristly hairs. Loaves bipinnatifid. Segments ovate-oblong, acute, 

Sor. t. 827 ; Bot. Card. t. 632 ; and our Jig, 2, in Plato 38. deeply serrated ; calycine segments linoar-lanceolate, acute. Stamens 

SpMiric Character.— "Clothed with hairy down, intermixed with oxserted,— (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A pretty plant with pale blue flowers, and almost trifid leaves. It is a native of Texas, 
in Mexico, whence it was sent home by Drummond ; it is however quite hardy, and will grow in any soil and 
situation. 

P. VINIFOLIA, Paat, Mag. of Bot. vol. v. p. 121 ; and onxjig. 1, in Rate 88. 

This plant appears very nearly allied to P. ctmgeHa^ and is probably only a variety of that species. The 
•pecifia name should probably have been Vitifolia, signifying Vine-leaved. The seed from which it was raised 
wu sent by Drummond from Texas ; and the plant was first raised in the Manchester Bot* Gard. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


BORAGINACE^. 

EanirauL Ciuiucter. — Calyx utually 5-ptrtad, panlatent. Corolla Hcrba or ahruba, baiah from aapetitiaa, arith tltamato oxatiinilaM 
monopotaloua, uaually imbricate in ntivation. Stamena uanally leavaa, and baring the flomra goneially diapoaed in ope aided apDcea or 
i>. Fruit of four diitinct or combined achenia. Albumen none. I racemea, aeldom in paniclea or oorymba. — (G. Don.) 

GENUS I. 

CERINTHE, Toum. HONEYWORT. 


Lin. Sgit. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Corolla tubular; throat naked. Anthers hastate, connected, having the lobes spirally twisted at the base. Nuts 2| 
2-celled, or 4, combined by twos, imperforated at the base. — (G. Don.) 


1.— CERINTHE MAJOR, Lin, THE GREATER HONEYWORT. 

Synonymes. — G. glabia, Mill. ; C. glauca, Mcenoh. denticulately ciliated. Corollas ventricose at top, 5-toothed. Teeth 

Knoravingb. — B ot. Mag t. 333 ; and owjlg. 5, in Plato 38. very short, acuminated, reflexed. — (G. Don.) 

Specific Character. — Stem branched. Leaves cordate- ovate. 

Description, &c. — A plant, the flowers of which are more curious than beautiful ; but they are said to 
abound in honey, and hence the English name Oerinthe signifies Wax-flower. The species is a native of the 
south of Europe and Barbary ; and it was formerly so common in Italy, that Virgil calls it, “ that ignoble weed 
Cerinthe.’* It was introduced in J596. Seeds are common in all the seed-shops, and no particular care is 
required either in sowing them, or in the after culture of the plant. 


OTHER SPECIES OF CERINTHE- 
C. ASPERA, Boih. 

This species is distinguished by its leaves being rough with white warts. The corollas are long, and yellow, 
with a brownish purple tube. It is a native of the south of Europe, and was introduced in 1633. 

C. RETORTA, Smith. 

This species has its leaves beset with white warts on both surfaces. It is a native of the Peloponnesus, and 
was introduced in 182.5. The flowers are small, with^a yellow tube and a violet-coloured limb. . There are two 
other annual species, C. purpurea and C. alpinuy but they have not been introduced. 


GENUS II. 

ECHIUM, Pliny. VIPER’S BUGLOSS. 

Lin. Sytt. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character. — Corolla funnel-ihaped. Throat wide, naked. Segments of the limb in many ipecies unequal. Nuti turbinate, 

gi^tftoid, icabroui. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — All the species have showy flowers, somewhat variable in colour, and frequentlj chaDging 
fh>m blue to pink, like the different kinds of Bngloss (Anchusa). The name of Eohinm is derived iirom asaw, 
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A mpn ; and Ibe aeeds of Uko plaai are not only auppoaed to resemble the head of that reptile, but the jntoe of 
miy plant of the genus was fomneriy thought a oertain cure fbr a vipei^s bite. 

I.^ECHIUM AUSTRALE, Lam. THE SOUTHERN VIPER'S BUGL08S. 

SmomnCiB.— E diffiuum, Smith g E. gnmdiflorttm, D^f. g E. Snciric OaAKACTnu — Stem berbaceoui, piloee. Leavet mte, 
maeniithuin, Bmm. et SchultM. attenuated at both ends. Corollas equalling the stamensi 'which art 

EsioRATiiiaa.— 49wt. Brit. Flow. Oard. t. 101 ; and our /tg, 6, in irilloua at the apex. — (G. Don.) 

PUto 38. 

Dbsoription, &g.— 'T his plant grows about a foot or eighteen inches high, with numerous stems, rising from 
the same root, so as to make the plant spread widely. The leaves are ovate, tapering at both ends ; and with 
the upper side covered with small white tubercles, while the under side, which is strongly veined, is clothed 
with small rigid hairs. The flower-stalks have the flowers all on one side, and lengthen as the flowers expand. 
The flower is large, tubular, and of a reddish purple, changing to blue as it fades, strongly ribbed, and hairy. 
The stamens are shorter than the tube of the flower, but the style, which is red, projects beyond it. This species 
is a native of the south of Europe, and was introduced in 1824, but modifications of it under different names 
have been introduced at various periods. The seeds may be procured at Charlwood's, and other seed-shops, and 
they should bo sown in patches of only a few seeds together, in March or April ; thinning the plants out when 
they come up so as not to leave more than ^hree in a patch, and these may bo afterwards again thinned out to 
one ; or rather, the three may be taken up and spread widely apart. The reason for this is, that when the 
plants are allowed room, they will spread widely in all directions ; but when left near together, they become 
drawn up and straggling. All the Echiums should be grown in a warm dry border, open to the sun. E. grandi'^ 
Jlorum^ Desf., appears to be the same as this species. 

2.— ECHIUM VIOLACEUM, Lin. THE VIOLET-COLOURED VIPER'S BUGLOSS. 

Synohymss. E. cwticum, Lam., not of Lin.; E. floribundum, oblong; upper ones lanceolate, cordato at the baio, ■tem-cla«ping, 

Leh, g ? E. pUntaginoum, Lin. hii|Md from itrige ; ipikeleti limplo, elongated ; Rtameni about equal 

SpBciric CHAiucTER.--Stom horbaceoui, blanched; lower Icavei in length to the corolla, which ii irregular. — (G. Don.) 

Desobiption, &o.— T he principal apparent difference between this species and E. auitrale is, that the flowers 
are blue with a tinge of violet, instead of reddish : there is, however, another rather important difference, which 
is, that the root of E. violaceum is fusiform, and that consequently this species will not bear transplanting, except 
when very young. It is a native of the south of Europe, and was introduced in 1658. The culture is the same as for 
E. aiutraU, except that three plants may bo left in a patch together ; and that, os they grow from one foot to two 
feet high, they look best tied to slender stakes. Seeds may be had at Charlwood's, and other seed-shops. 
E. differs very little from this species, except in the colour of the flowers, which are either white or 

purple^ and always reddish before they expand. The flowers of E, Jharibimdum are blue, and the plant is a 
'native of North America. 

OTHER SPECIES OF ECHIUM. 

E. MARITIMUM, WOU. 

Flowers Uue. A native of the shores of the Mediterranean. Introduced in 1815. 
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E. TENUB, Roth. 

Flowers small, and of a fine blue, reticulately veined. A native of Barbary. Introduced in 1824. 

E. PARVIFLORUM, Maneh, 

Boot fibrous. Stems many, and procumbent. Tubercles on the leaves white, and hairy. Flowers blue. 
A native of the shores of the Mediterranean. Introduced in 1798. 


GENUS III. 

NONEA, MmicL THE ALKANET. 

Lin. Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gicncric Character. — Calyx at length iiiflaled. Corolla fuuucl.shapod ; tube straight ; throat boarded. Stamens ioclosed. Stigma simple. 

Nuts with parallel stripes. — (G. Don.) 

Description, Ac. — The species now included in the genus Nonea were removed from the genus Anchma. 
because their flowers are tube-shaped like the Convolvulus., while those of the Anchusa are flat or salver-shaped ; 
and because there is a difference in the fruit. Tlie root of one of the perennial species is used for dyeing. 


I.^NONEA VERSICOLOR, Swt THE CHANGEABLE-COLOURED ALKANET. 

Synomymwi. — Anchusa versicolor, Steo. ; Lycopsis rosea, Reich. j Specific Chaiiactfr. — Pilose or strigoso ; stems prostrate ; leaves 

Enghavinu.— Hot. Ml^I. t. 3477. i obtuse ; corollas equal. — (G. Don .) 

Description, Ac. — The flowers of this plant are remarkable for the striking changes of colour that they 
undergo. They are rod in the bud ; then they turn to reddish-purple when they first expand ; and afterwards to 
a bright l)luo with a yellow eye, like a small convolvulus, which indeed the shape of the flower greatly resembles. 
The plant is a native of Caucasus, and was introduced in 1820. Seeds may be purchased in the seed-shops under 
the name of Anchusa versicolor^ and they may be sown in any common garden soil, as they are so hardy that they 
will grow in any soil and situation. 


OTHER SPECIES OF NONEA. 

There are several other annual species, with pink, yellow, white, very dark purple, and striped flowers, all 
of which are said to have been introduced, but none of them are common in British gardens. The most remark- 
able are : — N.picta, with blue flowers, marked with dark blue veins ; a procumbent plant, introduced in 1800 
from Siberia. N. cUiata, a native of tho Levant, introduced in 1804, and having dark yellow flowers. N, rosea^ 
a procumbent plant, with rose-coloured flowers, introduced from Siberia in 1823. N. deoumlem^ with very dark 
purple flowers, having a yellowish tube ; a native of the south of Europe, introduced in 1686 ; and N. a 
native of France, with pale yellow flowers ; introduced in 1805. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 


LABIATE. 


Embktial Craracteii.-— Calyx peniitent, 5-cleft, or five to ten- 
toothed, regular or bilabiate. Corolla monopetaloua, tubular, with a 
bilabiate limb. Stameni 4,^ didynamout, two of which are sometimei 
•terile, iniertod under the ainuaes of the lower lip. Stigma bifid. 


Fruit of 4 or fewer diatinct achenia. Albumen uiually wantii^ 
Leavea oppoaite, and ezatipulate. Flowera oppoaitOf Tertloillat^ or 
eapitatc, or apicate racemoae or aoliUury; axillary or terminaJ.— 
(G. Don.) 


GENUS I. 

SALVIA, Lin. THE SAGE. 

Lin. Syst. DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Ckmemc CuAiucTKii. — Connective drawn out under the insertion, and naked or bearing a cell behind. — (G. Don.) 


1.— SALVIA FOLIOSA, Benth. THE LEAFY SAGE. 


SYRONYinEa.— S. rhombifulia, Ruix et Pavon ; S. piloaa, Vahl. 
Enorayings.— .Hot. Reg. t. 1429 ; and our^^. 5, in Plato 39. 
SpEOiric Character. — Stem herbaceous, erect, branched, pubescent ; 
leavea petiolate, broad -ovate, or rhomboid, aubcordate at the base, 
pubescent ; floral leavea ovate-lanceolate, deciduous ; racemes simple, 


few-flowered ; whorls about 6 -flowered, remote ; calyx ovate, pubot- 
cont, the upper lip entire, and the teeth of the lower lip ovate, acute ; 
corolla half as long again as the calyx ; tube enclosed, ventricoae ; 
middle lobe of the lower lip emaig;inate; style glabrous.^ G. Don.) 


Description, A rather pretty plant with blue flowers, a native of Mexico, whence it was sent to 
England in 1830 by Mr. Graham, to whom we are also indebted for Salvia fidgem^ and other handsome species 
of the genus. It is quite hardy, and requires no other culture than sowing, and thinning out the plants if they 
should come up too thickly. We do not know whore seeds can be obtained. 


2.— SALVIA HORMINUM, Lin. THE PURPLE-TOPPED CLARY. 


Stnonyris.— S. colorata, Thore i Horminum sativum, Mill.; 
H. eoloratiim, Memoh. 

Variety. — S. H. 2. rubra, the red-topped Clary. 

SPBciric Character. — Stem erect, villous. Leaves petiolate, oval- 
oblong, rounded at the base, or cunoated, obtuse, cronated, villoua ; 
superior ones ovate-cordate; floral leaves very broad, acute, jiormaiient, 


i rather than longer than the calyxes ; uppermost ones raembranaceoosly 
I dilated, coloured, comose. Racemes simple. Whorls distant, about 
6-flowercd. Calyx pubescent, reflexed in the mature state, and pli- 
cately striated ; teeth of the lower lip lanceolate, acute. Corolla one- 
half longer than the calyx, with an enclosed tube.— •( G. Don.) 


Description, &o. — ^These plants are cultivati d not for their flowers, but for the vivid colour of their bracteas, 
which in the species are of a bright purple, and in the variety, pink. The flowers are quite insignificant. Seeds 
are common in the seed-shops, and when once sown, the plants require no after cnlture. 


OTHER ANNUAL SPECIES OF SALVIA. 

S. VIRIDIS, Lin. 

This species closely resembles the purple and red-topped Clary, except that its bracteas are of a vivid light 
green. The flowers are small and blue. It is a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, in dry, gravelly 
places, and was introduced in 1759. 

8. LANCEOLATA, Willd. 

A native of Mexico, with narrow leaves and blue flowers ; introduced in 1818. 

There are several other species marked as annuals in botanical books, but most of them have not been intro- 
duced ; the others are, properly speaking, biennials, as they never flower till the second year after sowiRg. 
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GENUS IV. 

MOLUCELLA, Lin. MOLUCCA BALM. 

lAn. S^tt, DIDTNAMU GYMNOSPERMIA. 

Gxitniio Ckaiuctke.— limb of calvz amplci oblique, with S — -10 tnucronei or tpinet. FiUmonto naked at the b ai e i " ■»((?. Don.) 

1. — MOLUCELLA LEVIS, Lin. THE SMOOTH MOLUCCA BALM, 

^Syuowym*.— Moluoolla levii, I Spsoirio Chaiuotkr. Limb of calyx laige, nembrtnaeeooi, tub* 

Kko&a VINOS.— -B ot. Mag. 1. 1852 ; and our^. 4; in Plate 89. I pentagonal, with 5 very short muoronei or teeth.— (G- Don.) 

Description, Ac.— The pretty pink and white flowers appear seated in their large calyxes ; and underneath 
each calyx is a singular whorl of spiny bracteae. The whole plant has a strong smell. It is a native of Syria, 
and it was first cultivated in England in 1570, by U Obel, botanist to James L It requires to be sown on a 
hotbed, and planted out in May, when it will flower in July or August. 

2. — MOLUCELLA SP1N08A, Lin. THE SPINY MOLUCCA BALM. 

Stnonyicxs. — M. armata, Sie6. ; Chaamonia incita, Prsil. ; Spacinc CHARACTKa. — Limb of calyx abort, coriaceoua, culhbila- 
Molucca apinoia, Mmnch. I biate, with 8 ipinea. — (G. Bon.) 

Enoravino. — B ot. Reg. t. 1244. I 

Description, Ac. — A very coarse-growing plant, with a square stem, and white gaping flowers, with 
curiously cut, thom-like calyxes. The leaves are on long footstalks, and they are deeply cut, and covered with 
spines. It is a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, and was introduced in 1596, It has, however, been 
lost and re-introduced several times. It is quite hardy, and only requires sowing in the open air. We do not 
know where seeds of this species are to be obtained. 


GENUS V. 

AMETHYSTEA, Lin. THE AMETHYSTEA. 

lAn. SytU DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Oenkric Oharactrr. — Superior itamoni abortive. — (G. Don.) 

Description, Ac.— This genus difiers very slightly from that of Teucrium, the Germander. 


AMETHYSTEA CCERULEA, Lin. THE BLUB AMETHYSTEA. 


EMOEAViNot.— Bot. Bfag. 1 2448 ; and o\afig. 2, in Plate 89. 
SpKCinc CHARAcm. — Herb erect, branched, glabroua, often Uulih. 
Leaves petiolate, 3 — 5 -parted; segments oblong-lanoeolau, deeply 
toothed ; floral leaves smaller ; upper ones minute. Cymes pedun- 


clod, loose, racemusoly pauicled. Braoteu minute. Calyxes erect, 
bluish, quite glabrous, with lanceolate, acute teeth. Corolla blue, 
scarcely exceeding the calyx.— (G- Don.) 


Description, Ac.— T he stem is square and purplish, growing from one foot to two feet high ; the leaves are 


three-parted and on channelled footstalks ; the flowers are small, blue, and in leafy coiymbs ; and the whole 
plant is very fragrant. It is a native of Siberia, introduced in 17^9, and quite hardy, growing weU in any soil 


or situation. Seeds are in all the seed-shops ; and the only care necessary is to transplant young plants 
while in the seed-lea^ as they will not bear it afterwards. 

qo2 
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CHAPTER XL. 

PEDALINEiE. 

Esskntial Chajucter. ~ Calyx 5-parted. Corolla bilabiate. Stamens I spurious eelli. Seeds pendulous. Albumen none. Erect branchei 
4, didynamous. Orarium surrounded by a glandular disk. Stigma | herbs with opposite ieavesy and axillary, solitary, bibracteate flowers.— 
undivided. Fruit drupaceous, dry, usually muricated, of several I (G. Don,) 

Description, &c.— All the plants in this order are remarkable for the oiliness of their seeds. The Indiai 
grain Sesame mentioned in the story of the Forty Thieves in the Arabian Nights' Entertainments belongs to it 
The order takes its name from the genus Pedaliwm (Pedalion signifying the rudder of a ship), in reference t 
the dilated angles of the fruit. 

GENUS I. 

MARTYNIA, THE MARTYNIA. 

Lin, Spot, DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Grnkric Charactir. — Drupe oblong, bicomute at the apex ; the anterior hom sulcately-toothed, containing a 4-celled nut ; 

colls fow-secdod. — {G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — The genua Martynia^ which was named by Houston in honour of Professor Martyn 
editor of Miller's Dictionary, &c., is nearly allied to the genera Bignonia and Tecoma ; and the species arc 
remarkable for their showy flowers, homy capsules, and oily seeds. 

1.— MARTYNIA PROBOSCIDEA, Gloa^, THE HORNY, OR PROBOSCIS-LIKE MARTYNIA. 

Synonymes. — M. alteroifolia, Lam,; M. annua, Lin,; M. Enoravimob. — Dot. Mag. t. 1056 ; and our 1, in Plate 40. 
Louisiana, Mill, ; Proboscidea Jussiouii, Schmidt, Specific Character. — Stem branched ; leaves alternate, lobed 

Variety. — M. p. 2 triloba, G. Don ; M. triloba, Cham, et cordate at the base ; stamens 4, all fertile.— (G. Don,) 

Sohleohtf smaller than the species. 

Description, &c. — A very curious plant, covered with glutinous hairs. The flowers are somewhat bell- 
shaped, and are dotted and variegated with several shades of colour ; the lobes of the stigma are irritable, anc 
close when touched. The capsules or seed-vessels are a kind of nut, quite hard and woody, and terminating ii 
two beaks or horns. The plant was a native of Louisiana (where it was first discovered on the banks of the 
Mississippi), and Mexico, and was introduced about 1759 ; seeds of it being sent by Richard, the French king'w 
gardener at Versailles, to the celebrated Miller, who was then curator of the botanic garden at Chelsea. It wa£ 
first kept in the hothouse, and treated as a half-hardy annual ; but it is now found to succeed in the open border 
if sown in April or May, in a light rich soil and warm situation. The seeds, like those of all oily plants, dc 
not keep well ; and thus, generally, only a few of those sown come up. The plant has a strong erect stem, anc 
does not require sticking. Seeds may be procured at Carter's, Holbora, and other seed-shops. 

2.— MARTYNIA LUTEA, lAndi. THE YELLOW MARTYNIA. 

Emoravingc.— D ot. Reg. t. 934 ; and oxufig* 3, in Plate 40. I Leaves opposite, ooixlate'orbicular, toothed, clothed with glandular 
Spbcipxc Character.— S tem branched, clothed with glandular down. 1 down. Beaks much longer than the pericarp.— (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The habit of the plant resembles that of M, prohomdea^ but the flowers are of a bright 
orange yellow. It is a native of Braadl, introduced in 1826. The culture is the same as that of the preceding 
species 
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3.— MARTVNIA DIANDRA, Gkm. THE D1ANDROU8 MARTYNIA. 

6Yiiwmits.<^M. iiigulotay XiOiii. ; M. nliq .9 | Srscirio Chakactbiu— 49tem bnutched; Imtm oppoiite, lobed, 

fiiiMunsiot^Bot, Reg. t. 2001 ; Bot. Rep. t. 576 ; end our fg, I eordete at the base ; ttament 4, two of them •terile.<— (G. Don,) 
2,in Plate 40. | 

Dbscription, &c.-— The spike of flowers of this species grows difierently to that of all other kinds ; and 
instead of being terminal, it alwajrs springs from a fork between tho stem and branches. The flowers are very 
curiously marked. The leaves and calyxes are of a pale green, and the latter have a sort of involucre formed of 
two delicate membranous bracteas of a beautiful pale pink. The whole plant has rather an unpleasant smell. 
It is a native of Vcra Cruz, Mexico, and was introduced in 1731. It is rather more tender than the other 
species, but in favourable situations it grows above two feet high, while the others rarely exceed a foot or eighteen 
inches. It should be grown in rich light soil, in a warm border in front of a south wall. 

M. LONGIFLORA, Lin. ; M. CAPENSIS, Gloa:. 

The flowers of this species are very long, and purple. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and was 
introduced in 1781, but has long been lost to our gardens. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

SCROPHUI.ARINEAE. 

Emshtial Gbaiuctbr. — C alyx periiateiity 4 or 5.parted. Corolla rarely baccate, 2-colled, 2 or 4>valyed; many-ieoded. Albumen 
deeiduoui, bilabiate. Stameni 2 or 4; when tho latter number, copious. Herbs very various in habit and infloroscoTice» with geoerally 
usually didynamous. Stigma simple or two-lobed. Fruit capsular, opposite loaves. — (G. ^)on.) 

GENUS I. 

COLLINSIA, Nutt. THE COLLINSIA. 

Lin. Sy»t. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Ghdcaiuc Character. — Corolla gibbous above tho base ; limb very irregular. Capsule 2>vtlved ; valves bipartite. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A genus of very handsome Californian annuals, named by Professor Nuttall in honour of 
Mr. Zaooheus Collins, Vice-president of the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia 

1.— COLLINSIA VERNA, Nutt. THE SPRING-FLOWERING COLLINSIA. 

SYHomriiKS. — C. graodiflora, Lind!/.; Antiiriiinum tanellum, PurffA Specific Character.— Stem erect, branched. Leaves lanceolate, 

SiioRAVnfoa. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Oard. t. 220 ; Bot. Reg. t 1 107 ; lower ones sometimes spatbulate. Pedicels verticillate ; calyx 
Bot. Gard. No. 391 ; and ooxfig. 1, in Plate 41, under the name of | about half the length of the corolla. 

C. gmadiflora. 

DBSORipnoN, &c» — Collimia wma was the first species of the genus discovered, and it was found by Nuttall 
in the ipring of 1810, growing in the allnvial soil on the borders of Lake Erie. He unfortunately lost the 
qraoimens he gathered, but the plant was found about the same period on the banks of the Missouri and 
Missusippi rivers by Mr. John Bradbuiy. In the spring of 1816, Nuttall undertook another journey in search 
of this plant ; and lAer seeking for it in vain, during a journey of more than a hundred miles, he at lost 
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4.-COLLIN8IA PARVIFLORA, LindL THE SMALL-FLOWERED COLLIN8IA. 

BirauTnm».Bat. B«g. t. 1082 ; tnd our^. 4, In PInte 41. the flomn. SegmenU of ooralle wutieh, entire, Ctlyi doimjr.ebout 

Sracme CneSAcm.— Stem proetmte, downy. Lenm ontOMibleng, eqnnl in length to the eoroila.~(G. Dm.) 
nearly entire, downy* PedioelB adllary, lolitary, mnch longer than 

* Dbbcription, a litUe insignifioant plant soaroely worth growing. A natire of the banka of the 
Columbia, introduced in 1827* The atem ia proatrate, and oonaequently, aa one plant oovera a oonaiderable apaoe, 
the aeeda ahould be aown Tery aparingly, or the plants thinned out aa Boon as they appear. In other reapeota 
the culture ia the same aa for the other apeciea. 

Several other ColUntiat are said to have been discovered, but they have not yet been introduced. 


GENUS II. 

SCHIZANTHUS, R.etP. THE SCHIZANTHUS. 

Lin, SytL DIA.NDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gmotiuc CuARACTRR. — Cftlyx 5-parted. Limb of tlie corolla 4-partod, lobod, irregular. Stamens 4, two up|M 5 r ones sterile. Stigma 

compressed, obtuse.-— (G. Don.) 

Dbsoription, &c. — A genus of very beautiful flowers, comprised by Professor Do Candolle in the order 
SolanacM; but placed by most botanists, among whom is Dr. Lindloy, whoso arrangement wo have hitherto 
followed, in the order Scrophularinw. Tlio name of Schisanthus signifies literally cut-flower. The stamens of 
these plants are said to start forward when touched, and the stem and leaves are covered with glandular hairs, 
which give out a peculiar and acid secretion, a fact which was first discovered by Miss Murray. All the species 
require a light soil and abundance of light and air. 

1.— SCHIZANTHUS PINNATUS, Ruiz et Pav. THE PINNATE-LEAVED SCHIZANTHUS. 

Emorayiiim. Bot. Beg. t. 725 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2404 ; and our fig. introduced in 1831 from Chile. 

1 , in Plate 42. Specific Character.— >PructiferonBpeduncluH infloxed at top.Becund ; 

VARffCTY. — S. p. 2. bumihi, LindL ; Bot. Rc^. t. 157 ; Swt. Brit. lateral legmentB of the lower lip of the corolla longer than the inter. 
Flow. Qard. 2d Ser. 1. 197 ; Past. Mag. of Bot. yol. 2, p. 198 ; and inediato one, which is obcordato ; upper segment of the corolla enneate, 
our fig. 3, in Plate 42. Racemes of flowera crowded. A dwarf plant, emarginato.— (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — In favourable soils and situations this plant grows nearly two feet high, though with a 
riender stem that requires support, and which throws out numerous branches, each terminating in a panicle of 
flowers. The leaves are pinnate, and they, as well as the stem and branches, are thickly clothed with short 
glandular hairs. The flowers are very pretty, and from their rather long and slender footstalks, they have a 
peculiarly light and elegant appearance. This very graceful plant was discovered by Messrs. Ruiz and Pavon in 
the oonise of their botanical researches in Chili, and it was figured in their splendid work on the plants of that 
country. It was not, however, introduced till 1822, when seeds of it were first brought to England by Lady 
Cobhiane, and the following year it flowered in several collections. Seeds of it are now common ia aU the seed- 
shops, and they may either lie sown in autumn to stand the winter, like the Californian annuals (see p. 156) ; or 
sown in the open ground in February or March. At whatever season the seeds may be eown care should be 
taken to select a light rich soil and a sheltered situation for the young plants ; as this species is perhaps more 
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liable than any other annual to be broken by the wind, on account of the tendemeia of its shoots. The collar of 
its stem should never be exposed to the sun, as when it is, it is liable to die off like the NinuphUa (see p. 217). 
The culture of the variety is the same as that of the species ; except that, from its dwarf stature and compact 
habit of growth, it will not require either tying up or being sheltered from the wind. 


2.— SCHIZANTHU8 PORRIGENS, Graham. THE SPREADING SCHIZANTHU8. 


Knokavinos — Hot. Mag. t. 2521 ; Bot. Oord. No. 126 ; Swt. Blit. 
Flow. Card. t. 76 ; and mv fig. 2, in Plate 42. 

V^ARiKTY.— 8. por. 2 Strochani. 


Sncirio Chaiuctcr. — Fruetiferoui pedicela apreading, atraigfatiah. 
Tube of corolla ahorter than the calyx ; latenl aegmenta of the lower lip 
longer than the middle one; upper aqpnent oblong, obtuae. — (G. Don.) 


Dbsoription, &;c. — The principal apparent difference between this plant and S. pinneUta., consists in its 
spreading habit of growth, and in the flowers having a yellow star in the upper lip. It is a native of Chili, 
introduced in 1823. The variety, which was raised from seed of the species in the garden of J. A. Straeban, 
Esq., at Teddington Grove, is particularly light and elegant. Tlie culture of both species and variety in the open air 
is the same as that of S. pinnatut; but they may be grown to great advantage in pots in the same way 4 s directed 
for Rhodmthe Manglesi (see p. 199). The soil should be equal parts of peat, rotten dung, and sandy loam. 


3,-SCHIZANTHUS IlETUSUS, Hook. THE RETUSE-FLOWERED SCHIZANTHUS. 


KNaRAViN 08 .~.Bot. Mag, t. 3045 ; Bot. Hog. t. 1544; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Oanl, 2nd Ser. t. 201 ; Bot. Gard. No. 521 ; Paxt. Mag. of 
But. vol. i. p. 5 i and auv fig. 4, ir; Plate 42. 

SpRciric Character. — Fructiferous pedicels erect. Tube of corolla 


longer than the calyx ; lateral segments of the lower lip shorter tbAn 
the middle one, which is* sagittate ; upper segment rhomboid-oblong, 
retuse.— (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — The most splendid of all the species. Wo have seen it in the open air in Henderson's 
Nursery, Pino Apple Place, Edge ware Road, between three and four feet high, and spreading in proportion. 
This species is, like the others, a native of Chili ; and it was introduced in 1831. The seeds may either be sown 
in autumn to stand through the winter, or in February or March, in light soil not too rich (the best soil is one 
composed of equal parts of peat and sandy loam) ; and the plants should never be grown two seasons on the 
same ground. In pots they should be treated like the Rhodanthe. 


OTHER SPECIES OF SCHIZANTHUS. 

$. PRIESTll, pRXt. Msg. of Bot., vol. i. p ; ana owr fig. 5, in Plate 42. 

A very beautiful plant, raised from seed supposed to be of S. pinnatw or S. porri^ens, in 1833, by Mr. Priest, 
a nurseryman of Reading. Tlie shape the flower is that of S. pinnafus ; but the habit of the plant resembles 
that of S. porrigent. The colour * i the flower is white, stained with bright yellow. 

S. HOOKERIl, Gilliets Bot. Mag. t. 3070. . 

The corolla is of a pale rose colour, with a blotch of yellow on the upper segment. A native of Chili, 
introduced in 1828. . 

8. GRAHAMll, Hooki Bot Mag. t 8044. 

Corolla lilac, f xcept the upper lip, which is yellow, tipped with lilac. A native of Chili, introduced in 1831. 
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GENUS III. 

SALPIGLOSSIS, Buvt at Pavon. THE SALPIGLOSSIS. 

Lin. Spti. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Gbnriiic CRA«ACTB«.-r<2alyx S-ADgled, Corolla funnel- I rudiment of a fifth between the two longer onei. Style tongue ihaped 

•haped. 5-lobed ; lobea 2-lobod. Stamoni didynamout, with the I at the apex. Stigma truncate, tranivorM.-— (G. Doft.) 


SALPIGLOSSIS 81NUATA, RuiM et Pawn. 

SrnoMYitt.— 8. atrepoipiirea, GraAani. 

EwoEATiircM.— Bot. Mag. t. 2811 ; Bot. Beg. 1518; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Gard. t 271 ; and wtfig. 8, in Plate 42. 

VARiBTiBa. — S. t. 2 piota, G. Dan. { 8. pieta, Svai. s Brit. Flow. 
Gard. t. 258 ; S, atramineat var. pieta, Hook.f Bot. Mag. t. 3365 ; 
and owjlff, 7, in Plate 42. The painted Salpigloaaia. Corolla varie- 
gated with yellow, blue, and purple. Railed by Dr. Neill from aeedi 
received from Chili, in 1825. 

S. I. 3 atraminea, G. Don ; S. itraminew. Hook . ; Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Gard. t. 231 ; Bot. Gard. No. 833 ; and our Jiff- 9, in Plate 
42. The atraw-coloured Salpigloaaia. Corolla atraw-coloured, veined 


THE CUT-LEAVED SALPIGLOSSIS. 

with purple. Railed in the garden of Mra. Marryat, at Wimbledon, 
from aeedi received from Valpaiaiao, about 1824. 

S. a. 4 BarcUyana, G. Don ; S. Barclayana, Cameron ,* Swt. 
Brit. Flow. Qard. 2d Ser. t. 112; S. intermedia, Swt. A very 
beautiful plant, a hybrid between S. picta and 8. atropurpurea ; railed 
at Bury Hill, the loat of Chturloa Barclay, Eaq., about 1830. The 
flowera are of a brilliant yellow, veined and edged with purple. 

SpBciric Character.— Plant clothed with glandular haira. Ijower 
leave! petiolate, elliptic-oblong, ainutted. Upper ouea leaaile, lanceolate- 
linear, quite entire. Stem paniculately blanched at top. Branchea 
raccmoac, dichotomoua. Filamonta glandularly piloao.— (G. Don.) 


Description, Ac. — The genus SalpiglweU seems to have puzzled botanists where to place it, as well as in 
the arrangement of its species. It was first supposed to belong to Bignoniace(B^ from its trumpet-shaped corolla ; 
it was then placed in Solanaceoi.^ from its apparent alliance to Petunia ; the resemblance between the genera being 
in fact so great, that several species, now considered as Petunias, were first supposed to belong to Salpigloetie. 
Dr. Lindley, however, thinks that its real affinity is with Digitalit** (the foxglove,) and he has accordingly 
placed it in Scropkularinea}^ considering it to form one of the connecting links between that order and Solanaceat, 
Wherever it may be placed, there can be no doubt of its near alliance to SMzanthue, and accordingly it is always 
kept next to that genus, in botanical works. 

All the kinds of Salpigloeeie differ only in the colour of their flowers ; and for this reason Mr. George Don, 
in his large work entitled A General Hietory of t/ie Dichlamgdeoui Plante^ has made them all varieties of one 
species. The name of Salpigloeeie^ which signifies a tongue in a tube, is supposed to allude to the shape 
of the stigma, which is plainly seen in the centre of the tube-shaped corolla. The species is a native of Chili, 
and was introduced in 1824. All the kinds of Salpigloeeie appear to agree in many respects with the 
Schizanthue; but the former are the most tender. Thus the seeds of Salpigloeeie are generally sown on a 
hotbed in February, and the young plants kept in pots till May, when they may be planted in the open ground. 
The soil should be two thirds of loam, and one third of peat, without any manure. The Salpigloeeie is apt to 
die suddenly, if the sun withers the collar of the stem, like the Schizanthue ; and it is also apt to damp off, if 
the collar be exposed to stagnant moisture. When grown in pots, it may be treated like the Rhodanthe ; and 
will flower splendidly. It varies very much according to the soil and sitnatioii in which it u grown. The 
varieties require the same treatment as the species. All the kinds may be kept through the winter in pots in a 
greenhouse ; and they will all become partially woody like the mignionette. Th^ will rarely, however, live 
longer than two or three years, and will seldom flower well more than once. Many gardeners sow the seeds in 
autumn, and keep the plants in frames during the winter, when they will flower early in spring. 
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GENUS IV. 

ANTIRRHINUM, Jusb. THE SNAPDRAGON. 

Lm. SyiU DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

OcNMio CaAiucm. — CoedIU penonate* Mcoate, or gibboui at the haw. Oaptule opening hy three Ttlfite pores under the apex, rardj 

by two irregular holes. — (G. Don,) 


ANTIRRHINUM GLANDUL08UM, Lindl. THE GLANDULAR SNAPDRAGON. 


Symomymk. — ? A. rytidocarpum, Fitoh. et Mey. 
ENoiu?iNOB.^Bot. Reg. 1. 1893 ; and our fig, 3, in Plate 43. 
SpBOiric Character. — Sprinkled oYer on every side with glandular 


hairs. Leaves alternate, ovate-lanceolate, narrowed with petioles. 
Raceme of flowers dense and leafy, tiobes of calyx linear-lanceolate, 
unequal.— ( Lindl,) 


Description, Sec , — An upright- growing plant about two feet high, with a very dense, leafy raceme of pink 
flowers, and covered all over with glandular, and somewhat viscid, hairs. The leaves are rather succulent, and 
they are long and lanceolate, narrowing into a petiole at the base. The plant itself is curious as being the only 
snapdragon as yet found truly wild in the Now World, The species is a native of California, where it was 
found by Douglas, and seeds of it sent homo in 1825. It is supposed to be the same as A. rytidocarpum^ a native 
of Caucasus, the seeds of which were sent to England from St. Petersburgh in 1835 ; but as the flowers of 
A, rytidocarpum are stated to be blue, while those of A. glandulomm are pink, the Russian kind appears more 
likely to be a variety than exactly the same species. The culture is the same as that of the other Californian 
plants, all of which are more injured by heat than cold. 


OTHER ANNUAL SPECIES OF ANTIRRHINUM. 


A. ORONTIUM, Lin , ; Eng. Bot.t. 1155, 2d. edit. vol. 5, t. 875. 


This is a British weed commonly called Calves Snout, from a fancied resemblance between the seed-pod and 
the head of an animal. The word Antirrhinum has nearly the same meaning, being compounded of Anti like, 
and Rhin a snout. 


A. CALYCINUM, Lour, 

A Portuguese plant with whitish flowers curiously marked with purple or rose-coloured veins. Introduced 
in 1810. 

A. INDICUM, Royle. 

Flowers reddish ; braoteas and floral leaves very long. A native of India, in the province of Delhi. 


GENUS V. 

LINARIA, Vent, TOAD-FLAX. 

Lin. Syit, DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Genkric Character.— OotoUr panontte, tpumd at tha baie. Captule opening by two lids at the top, or by 4—10 tootb>foniiad, or 

valva-fonned parts. — (G. Don,) 

Dbsoriftion, &o.~Many of the species now considered as belonging to this genns were formerly included in 
the genus Antirrhinum, The genera, indeed, only differ very slightly ; in Antirrhinum the corolla is gibbons at 
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the bMe, and in Linaria it ii spurred ; there is likewise a little difRmnoe in the capsules. The of 

the two genera wUl be easily discovered by comparing the common toad-flax, Lmaria tulfforu, with the common 
snapdragon. AnUrrhinvm AU the Linaria are tall-growing planto with riiowy flowers, and all of the 

easiest culture in any common soU. The principal care they require is to thin them out. to prevent them from 
becoming drawn up, and weak ; as few plants look more straggling and untidy when this precaution is not 
attended to. Where time is not an object, a few plants of Linaria may be grown so as to produce a splendid 
eflect by raising them in pots, and frequently shifting them, as directed for Rhodanthe, tUl they are ready to go 
into flower, when they should be turned out of the pot, wiUiout breaking the ball of earth, into the open ground ; 

thus treated, the plants will present so different an appearance as scarcely to be recognised, and their flowers wiU 
be splendid. 


l.~LINARIA TRIPHYLLA, MUl. THE THREE-LEAVED TOAD-FLAX. 


SvNONYMW.— L, glabreta. If. B. and Kth. ; L. noglecta, Clarke 
and Guas. ; AntirrliiDum tricolor, Hori. ; A. triphylluni, Lin. 

Eworavihgb,— Bot. Mag. t. 324 ; and our fig. 4, in Plate 43. 

VARitTira.— L. t. 2 carulea, Chav.f liaa the corolloa noarly all 
blue; the loavei narrower, and the plant more slender. L. l. 3 


(teloria, Ham., has the corollas sha|)od like those of the Peloria, or 
deformed variety of the common toad-ilax. 

SpKciric CHsaACTaR.—Qiiite glabrous, glaucous, erect or ascending. 
lAvaves ovate and elliptic, usually 3 in a whorl. Flowers disposed in 
dense, spicate racemes. Calycino segments oblong, or ovate-lanceolate • 
obtuse, shorter than the capsule. — {G. Bon.) 


Description, &c. — This species of Toad-flax is easily distinguished from all the otliers hy the peculiar 
disposition of its leaves, which grow tliree together, just at the base of the flower-stalk ; whence it has received 
the specific name of triphyllum^ literally three-leaved. The colour of the flower is a less certain mark of 
distinction ; as though it is generally three-coloured, that is, purple, white, and yellow, it sometimes varies to all 
purple, and sometimes to all yellow. It is a native of Sicily and Spain ; and it was introduced from the latter 
country before 1629, as Parkinson mentions it in that year, calling it the “ Tode Flaxo of Valontia.” It is quite 
hardy, and requires no other care than sowing in Marcli or April. Wlu .i the plants come up, they should lie 
tliinned out, as if suffered to remain many together they become drawn up and weak ; whereas, if they are 
allowed room, several flower-stalks will spring from one root. The flowers should be cut off as soon os they 
fade, as, if the seed be suffered to ripen, the capsules will burst and scatter it ; and self-sown plants will spring 
up in such abundance, that it will he found verj' difiicult to eradicate them. The seeds are generally sold in the 
seed-shops, under the name of Antirrhinum iripkylla. 


2.— LINARIA 8PARTEA, Rchb. THE BRANCHING TOAD-FLAX. 

Sykonymbs. — L. juncoa, De^. ; L. pmcox, Hoffm. ei Link ; j laic, erect, quite gUbroui ; lowei ouei ofteu three in t whorl; luperior 
Antirrhinum junceum, Lam. ; A. eparteum, Lin. | out alternate ; thote of the lurculi flat, 3—4 in a whorl. Flower* on 

Emoiuvimob. — B ot. Mag. t. 200 ; and out fig. 2, in Plate 43. j long pedicel*. Calycine fragment* linear, or linear-lanceolate, acute, 

Specific Chaiuctbr. — P lant erect, branched. Leave* linear-lanceo- I glabrou* or downy. — (G. Bon.) 

Dbboription, &o. — T he flowers of this species are of the most brilliant golden yellow, and where the plants 
are allowed plenty of room to spread, they make a beautiful bed in a regular flower-garden. The species is a 
native of the shores of the Mediterranean, and the Canary Islands ; and it was introduced in 1772. The seeds 
may be purchased in any seed-shop, generally under the name of Antirrhinum fpartea^ and they only require 
sowing in Fehmary or March in the open border. When the plants come up they should he thinned out, and if 
the weather he dry, they should he frequently watered. Thus treated, they will become short, thick, branching 
plants, and be covered with a profusion of flowers. 
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3.—LINARIA SPECIOSA, Jaeq. THE SHOWY TOAD-FLAX. 

SvMom'Mtt.— L. bipartite, Willd. ; L. coenilea, HorL ,* Antirrhi- Sraoitic Obaeacthi.— Glabrous. Lea^ liueari or liusar'la&ooo- 
num orchidifloruiD) HorL ; A. bipartitum, Vent* ; A. speciosom, late, flat, alternate or Tortieillate ; tUoae of the luicuU broader, and 
Doun, three in a whorl. Flowers disposed in loose laoemes. Sefments of 

Emcjutinos.— -Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 30 ; and our fig, 2, in the calyx almost lanceolate, acnte, with membranous edges. — 
Plate 43. (G. Don.) 

Description, &o. — This plant has very beautiful flowers when closely examined, though they are not so 
showy in a mass as those of L, spartea. The stem is slender and branching, and seldom, imder any circum* 
stances, rises more than a foot high. The plant is a natiye of Morocco, and was introduced in 1815. The seeds 
are common in every seed-shop under the name of Antirrkinvm ipecioium^ and they require no other care than 
sowing, not too thick, in rather poor and sandy soil. 

4.— LINARIA CANADENSE, Dum. THE CANADIAN, OR AMERICAN TOAD-FLAX. 

Synonymib.— Antirrhinum Canadcnie, Lin,; A. paucifloruin. Specific Ciluucter.— Lcstcs linear, remote, glabrous, usually 
Pmpp. alternate ; those of the surculi broader, opposite, or three in a wherl, 

Enoiuvincm. — Bot. Mag. t. 3473 ; and our^^. 6, in Plate 43. Raceme loose, slender, attenuated upwards. Pedicels longer than the 

bracteas. Calycine segments acute, downy.— (G. Don,) 

Description, &c.— This elegant little plant is not half so much cultivated as it deserves to be, from its large, 
delicate, pale- violet flowers, and elegant, though slender habit of growth. The plant, though called Canadian, is 
a native of both North and South America ; and though known to and described by Linnasus, it was not, as 
Sir W. J. Hooker informs us, introduced into our gardens till the spring of 1835 ; when Mr. Drummond sent 
seeds (as well as specimens \ from Texas, which produced flowers tne ensuing summer. The seeds differ from the 
other species in being brown instead of black, and much furrowed ; they are not yet common in the seed-shops, 
but when procured, they should be sown in a sandy loam in March or April. The plant is quite hardy, and well 
deserving of cultivation. It is the only species of Linaria that has been discovered in America. The seeds are 
sold at Charlwood's and in other seed-shops, under the proper name of the plant, Linaria Canadm$e, 

A— LINARIA TRISTIS, Mill, THE SAD-COLOURED TOAD-FLAX. 

Synomyme. — Antirrhinum triste, Lin, or alternate ; flowers approximate, sometimes nearly opposite ; bracteas 

Enora VINOS. — Bot. Mag. t. 74 ; and our Ap* It in Plate 43. deflexed; calycine segments linear-subspathulate, obtuse, downy.— 

SPEciric Character.— Glaucous, downy at top; leaves linear, or — (G. Don,) 
linear>obloug ; lower ones 3 or 4 in a whorl, upper ones opposite, 

Description, &c.— The colour of the flowers of this species is a fine rich purplish brown, so that they do not 
deserve the epithet applied to them in the specific name, as they only look dark or sombre at a distance ; and 
when examined closely, it will be found to be curiously and beautifully marked. It is a native of the neighbour- 
hood of Gibraltar, whence it was introduced in 1722. It is generally treated as a greenhouse perennial, aa it is 
too tender to live through the winter in the open air ; but it will do quite well in the open border if treated as 
au annual. 

, OTHER SPECIES OF LINARIA. 

The following are mentioned in Charlwood's Catalogue as kinds of which seeds may be procured. The shape 
of the flowers and the culture of the plants are the same in all 
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U LATIFOLIA, A. LAtiFOUUM, VTitUL 

A naiiTe of Barbary, with large yellow flowera ; introdooed in 1800. A handaome plant, frequently growing 
as a large bosh, two feet high. The seeds are sold under the name of Antiirhumni. 

L. REFLEXA, D^f.s A. REPLEXUM, Lie. 

A beautiful speoiee with delicate pale blue or white and yellow flowers. A natiTo of the south of Europe, 
introduced in 1810. The plant is procumbent and well adapted for rook«work. Seeds may be had at Oharl- 
wood*8 under the name of Linaria. 

L. VERSICOLOR, Mmneh . ; A. VERSICOLOR, Lin. 

A native of the south of France, introduced in 1777* The plant is of low growth, and the flowers are of a 
pale yellow and a r^h brown. This and all the following kinds are called Antirrhinums in the seed-shops. 

L. VISCOSA, Dum. s A. VISCOSUM, Lin. 

The flowers are brown, the stem rather low, and covered with a clammy down, and the root yellowish, 
spreading and twisted. The species is a native of Spain, and it was introduced in 1 786. 

L. BIPUNCTATA, Dum . , A. BIPUNCTATUM, Lin. 

The flower is yellow marked on the palate with two very dark purple spots. A native of Spain, introduced 
in 1749. 


GENUS VI. 

NEME.SIA, Fmt. THE NEMESIA. 

Lin. Syit. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Okncric Chaiuctre. — CorolU personate, spurred at the base. Capsule compressed, truncate at apex.—- (G. Don.) 


1.— NEMESIA PLORIBUNDA, lA^m. THE MANY-FLOWERED NEME8IA. 


Synonymk. — N. affinis, Benth. 

Enoeatimos. — Bot. Reg. for 1838, t. 89 ; and out fig. 7, in Plate 43. 
Specific CHAEACTBE.-->Erect, suhglabrous. Lower leayes petiolated, 


orate ; upper onea subeessUe orate, oblong, or lanceolate, all freqneoUy 
toothed In the margin. Racemes terminal, reiy loose. Capsules 
orste, or oblong ; nearly straight. 


Description, &c. — A very pretty little low-growing, widely-spreading plant, covered with abundance of 
white flowers slightly stained with yellow and blue. A native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 1837> 
and requiring the same culture as the Linarias. We do not know where to procure seed. 


2.— NBME8IA BICORNE, Pen. THE TWO-HORNED NBME8IA. 

SrnomTHF..— Antirrhinum bicome, Lin. 

SpBcinc CnAiucm.— >Leares opposite, orate-oblong, semted, stem erect. Flowers racemoM. Captole 2-homed, tnbdlrariaUo.— (G. Don.) 

Dbscriftiok, &c. — ^Thu species is generally grown in a greenhouse ; but it will grow quits well in the open 
air. It Bomewiiat resembles N.flmbimda^ but it grows higher, and is remarkable for its two-homed capsule. 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and was introduced in 177d. 






or oftNiJUsrrAi* Aimuiiio* 




It is quite hsrdy, and grows readily in a wann dark situation and peat earth. The seeds should be sown very 
thinly; but from their small siae it is very difficult to do this without mixing them with sand, or wood-ashes 
before they are sown. When the young plants come up, they should bo thinned out. The flowers are produced 
in great abundance ; but they are generally of very short duration, and usually close about mid-day. The 
calyx, however, becomes inflated, and ribbed with red, when the seeds are swelling ; so that it is rather 
ornamental after the flowers have dropped. We do not know where seeds are to be procured. 

OTHER SPECIES OF MIMULUS. 

M. PARVIFLORUS, Lindi,, Bot. Reg. t. 874. 

A procumbent plant, rooting at the joints, and somewhat resembling M, mosehatus, the common musk-plant, 
but with smaller flowers, and larger leaves. A native of Chili, introduced in 1824, but now lost to our gardens. 
Douglas discovered several other species of Mimulus in California, which appeared to him annual, but none of 
them have as yet been introduced. All the kinds require a moist shady situation, and peat earth. 

GENUS X. 

ALONSOA, Ruiz el Pavon. THE ALONSOA, OR MASK-FLOWER. 

Lin, Sya. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Obnkiuc CHARAcm. — CoroUft tubrota,^, reiupinate from the twitting of the pediceli.. 

1. ~ALONSOA LINEARIS, Ruiz el Pawn. THE LINEAR-LEAVED ALONSOA, OR MASK-FLOWER. . 

Sywomyhm.— C oliia linatrit, Jacq. f Hemimeris coccinea, Wittd . ; EMORAviHot— .Dot. Mag. t. 210 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gnrd. 2nd Ser., 
H. linarurfblia, H. B. et Kunlh ; Hemitomus fruticoini, VHerit. t. 240 ; ? Bot. Cab. t. 1456 ; and onYfig. 7, in Plato 44. 

Dbritatiom. — The genus is named in honour of Don Zanoni Spbcific Character.— G labrous ; leayos opposite, or throe in a 
Alonso, a Spanish consul in South America. whorl, linear, entire, or remotely denticulated. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c.— Nothing can exceed the brilliant colours of the flowers of this little plant, which, though 
generally* considered a greenhouse shrub, is found to succeed quite well when grown as an annual in Uie 
open air. It is a native of Peru, whence it was introduced in 1790, and was at first called Cdna by 

which name it is still generally known in the nurseries and seed-shops. It was first treated as a hothouse shrub ; 
it was then removed to the greenhouse, and afterwards, being found to ripen abundance of seeds, it was grown as 
a tender annual ; but it is now found to succeed even if sown in the open ground. To secure a fine show of 
fiowers, it is, however, generally thought best to raise the seeds on a slight hotbed, and to plant them out in May, 
and thus treated, the plants will produce a succession of brilliant flowers throughout the whole summer. 
A. intermedM^ Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 1456, is a hybrid between this and the following species, A. inemfolia. 

2. — ALONSOA INCISIFOLIA, Ruiz et Pawn. THE CUT-LEAVED ALONSOA, OR MASK-FLOWER. 

Snroima*.— OelBR urtlcifolia, Curt. ; Hemimmria ortidfolU, SpRcirio Craracter.— X^ labrotit ; lovrm opporito, ovate, aooto, 

Wm. ; Alonwa gmudiflom. Hart. or ■en»tod.-<G. Don.) 

Emohratiiio.— B ot. Mag. t. 417. 

DnoBipnoH, &o. — ^Larger and atronger-growing than A. Untarii, Imt with father darker and leaa aplendid 
flo wen. It ia a native of Chili, introdnoed in 17»6, and requires the same treatment aa the preoeding speeies, 
bnt is hardier. Both kinds xeqnirs a loamy aoil and an <q?en situation. Seeds may be purehassd in the aeod- 

thqpa mider the name of if foiuoa 
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GENUS XL 

CASTILLEJA, Lin. THE CASTILLEJA, OR PAINTED CUP 

Lin. S»ii. DIDYNAMIA AN6IOSPERMIA. 

OcKTRic Character.— Calyx compreaied, bifid or quadrifid, cleft on one tide. Upper lip of corolla linear, channelled, entire. Oelli of anthen 

unequal.— (G. Don.) 


CASTILLEJA COCCINEA, Spreng. THE SCARLET-PAINTED CUP. 

STMOMVMia.— Bartaia coodnea, Lin. ; Euchroma coednea, iYulf. divaricately trifid. Calyx bifid, nearly equal with the corolla. Seg. 

Ehoratihos.— Bot. Reg. t. 1136 ; and out Jig. 5, in Plate 44. ments retuae and emaiginate. — (G. Don.) 

SpEcinc Oharactxr.— Leavea, ai well aa the coloured braeteaa, 

Description, &o. — This very singular plant was discovered in several parts of North America almost at the 
same time by different botanists, and was introduced as early as 1787 ; but it was soon lost, and was not restored 
to British gardens till 1826, when seeds were sent home to the Horticultural Society‘’s gardens by Douglas. 

When first discovered, it was supposed to belong to the genus Bartsia, the Marsh-eyebright, and it was there 
placed by Linnssus, who, though he established the genus Gastilleja in honour of D. Castillejo, a botanist of 
Cadiz, did not consider this species to belong to it. In America, CcutilUga cocdnea is called the painted cup ; a 
name it well deserves from its bright yellow flowers and bright scarlet bracteas. The species is scarce, and easily 
lost, as it ripens few seeds in England ; but it is so abundant in almost every part of the United States, that seed 
is always easily to be procured from that country. The plants,'* Dr. Lindley observes in the Bot. Reg.^ “ should 
be grown in gravel, or peat and sand, and not in loamy soil." They are quite hardy, and require no other care 
than sowing very early in spring (say February or March), or in autumn, to stand the winter, like the other 
Californian annuals. 


GENUS XII, 

BROWALLIA, Lin. THE BROWALLIA. 

Lin. Syst. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Generic Character.— Calyx 5-toothed. Corolla talver-shaped, retupinate. Stigma 2>lobed, 4-tuberclod. Capsule 2-celldd. Dissepiment 

contrary ; placentas fleshy. — (G. Dow.) 

Description, &c.— The plants belonging to this genus are all half-hardy annuals, natives of South America, 
generally kept in greenhouses, but which, if reared in a slight hotbed, will grow well in a sheltered situation in 
the open air. The genus was named by Linnssus, in honour of his friend Browallius, the bishop of Aboa, who 
wrote in defence of Linnesus' system, against some of the numerous enemies which the newness of the doctrines 
broached in it raised up against its author. Before the time of LinnsBUS, botanists had no means of distinguishing 
plants, but by long Latin descriptions, which were so tiresome and so inconvenient, that we now wonder how 
botanists could submit to be annoyed with them. They had, however, many partisans, and when Linnmus first 
proposed his simplifying system, the innovation was vehemently opposed. It is not surprising that Linnaeus 
wished to show his gratitude to a friend who had had courage to support him when so many persons were opposed 
to him ; but it is lamentable to find that in the end the friends quarrelled, and that IJnnaeus is said to have 
named the different species to commemorate this friendship and this quarrel. Thus, B. data is said to express 
the extent of their friendship ; B. demis$a^ its decrease ; and B. alimata^ their final quarrel. The first two names 
are, however, so well accounted for by the habits of the respective plants, that this origin for them appears too 
fanciful* 
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I — BUOWALLIA DBM1S8A, Lin. THE DWARF, OR SPREADING BROWALLIA. 

RMOMTimi.— Bot. Mag. t. 1IS6 ; and our 3, in Plato 44. I the bale. Padunclet axlllar)', l-flowered, and are, aa mil u the 
8i»Rcir.c Character. — Leave* ovato-oblong, acuminated, oblique at | branchea, downy. Calyx glabroui.’~>(C?. Z)oii.) 

Desoriftion, &c.<^The leaves of this plant are hairy, and the flowers vary from a bright but pale blue to 
purple or red, and sometimes there are flowers of all the three colours on the same plant at once. The species is 
a native of South America, whore it is called Botanera. It is a low-growing plant, seldom rising above six inches 
high. It was introduced in 1735, under the name of Daleo, as it was supposed to belong to that genus, and was 
first cultivated by Philip Miller, the author of the well-known Gardener s Dictionary, when he was curator of 
the Botanic Garden at Chelsea. Seeds are common in the seed-shops, and they should be sown in a hotbed, 
then transplanted into pots, and not planted out till June. 


2.— BROWALLIA ELATA, Lin, THE TALL BROWALLIA. 

Emoratihoi. — Bote Mag. t. 34 ; and ourAi?. 2, in Plate 44. | Specific Charactik. — Loaves oval, acuminated. Peduncle* axillary, 

Variety.— .B. e. 2 alba, Hort.; has the flower* white. I one or mony-floworod.— (G. Don.) 

Description, &o. — A tall, upright-growing plant, witl? corymbs of dark blue flowers ; the stem is strong 
and much branched, and the whole plant, when allowed room to grow, is very handsome. It is a native of Peru, 
and was introduced in 1 768. Seeds are common in the seed-shops ; and they should bo sown on a hotbed, like 
those of B, demma. The plants are generally grown in pots for placing under a veranda or in a greenhouse ; 
but they are quite hardy enough for planting out in the open air in May or Juno, and they are very ornamental. 


a— BROWALLIA ELONGATA, If, B, et Kunth, THE ELONGATED BROWALLIA. 

Sykonymx.— B. lactoa, Hort. 1 base. Peduncle* 1-flowored, axillary. Biunchleti, peduncles, and 

SpRoiric Character. — Leave* ovate, acuminated, rounded at the | calyxes, clothed with hairy pubescence.— -(G. Don.) 

Description, Ac. — The flowers of this species are blue, spotted with a peculiarly dead white, which looks as 
though a few drops of milk had been sprinkled on the flower. The stem and branches rather angular and 
downy ; and the leaves are hairy. The plant is as tall as B, data.^ but with a weaker stem. 


4.— BROWALLIA GRANDIFLORA, Graham. THE LARGE-FLOWERED BROWALLIA. 

Emgravihos. — Bot. Mag. t. 3069 ; and our fig. 1, in Plate 44. the tops of the branches. Branches and adult calyxes glabrous. — 

Specific Character. — Leaves ovate, acute, attenuated into the (G. Don.) 
petioles at the base. Peduncles 1-flowered, axillary, racemose at 

Description, &c. — This species is one of the tallest of the genus, as it generally grows two feet high, and 
branches in proportion ; the flowers are also very large, though they are not so handsome as most of the other 
kinds, on account of their pale colour. The species is a native of Peru, but it is rather hardier than the others, 
and will thrive well even if sown in the open border. Seeds are to be procured at Charlwood's and other 
seed-shops. 


XX 
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5.— BROWALLIA CORDATA, Q. Dm. THE CORDATE-LEAVED BROWALLIA. 

Synonymr.—B. jprmndiflora, Lindl. j cIm l-flowend, neemoie at the tope of the braoehM. Branches am 

Emoravimo. — Bot. Reg. t. 1384. | adult ealyxee g1ahroui.—^G. Do».^ 

Specific Character. — Leaves cordate-ovato, acuminated. Poduo* ' 

Description, See. — This is the plant figured under the name of B, ffrandyiora in the Botanical Register, but it 
differs considerably from the plant to which the same name is given in the Botanical Magazine. The flowers are 
much smaller, they are of a deeper blue, or of pure white, with a dark yellow eye, and the under side of the petals 
is yellow ; the leaves are cordate, and of a dull green ; and the whole plant is smaller. It is a native of Peru, 
and was introduced in 1829. The culture is the same as that of the other species. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


SOLANACE^. 


Esrbntial Character. '-C alyx usually 5-cleft, persistent. Corolla 
usually 5-cloft, monopetalous, usually regular. Stamens usnally 5, 
epipetalous. Style one. Fruit capsular or baccate, 2 to d-celieu. 


Albumen fleshy. Herbs or shrubs with a peculiarly nauseous smell. 
Leaves alternate. Inflorescence variable, but generally extra>axillar>. 
— (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — The order SolanacesB is a veiy interesting one, as it contains not only many useful plants, 
such as the common potato, the capsicum, and the tomato, but some of our most splendid flowers, such as the 
Daturas and Brugmansias, the Petunias, and the different kinds of Tobacco. Many botanists include the genera 
Salpiglossis, Schizanthus, and Browallia, in the Solanaccce; but others place them, as we have done, in the 
Scrophularinsd. Several of tho plants belonging to SolanacesB are narcotic poisons ; as, for example, the deadly- 
nightshade, the henbane, and the thorn-apple. All the species require a rich firee soil, and they are all robust 
and vigorous-growing, taking up a great deal of room, and being therefore quite nnflt for small gardens. 


GENUS I. 

NICOTIANA, Toum. THE TOBACCO. 

Lin. Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Q RUBRIC Character. — Calyx tabular. CorolU fuQuel-shaped, or iRxver*abapcd ; limb equal. Stamenf rather uneqatl, ineloiad or exavtad. 

Capsulo dehiicing by 4 porta at the apex ; placontaa free.— (G. Don*) 

Description, &o. Tho different kinds of Tobacco have all ornamental tube-shaped flowers, and very large 

thick leaves, which are used for making tobacco and snuff. They are cultivated for these purposes abroad, and 
sometimes even in England ; though in this country they are generally grown for their flowers, and, in fact, no 
person is here permitted to grow more than half an acre of tobacco without purohaaiiig a licenoe from the Excise. 
Tlie different kinds of Tobacco are by no means common in gardens, partly on account of the room they take up 
from their thick and branching stems and tne large size of their leaves, and partly os account of their nqiidly 
exhausting the soil. The name of Niootiana was given to the genns by Teomefort, in honour of M. Nioot, the 
French ambassador to Portugal, who introduced the flrvt species of it into France ; and that of Tobacco, from the 
name given by the native Indians to the |Rpe Hhej used in nsoking. The principal species grown for their leaves 
are, N. tabacum^ the Virginian tobacco ; N. fMorophyUoy the Oroonoko tobacco; and N* rtirfiO(i,the common tobacco. 
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1.--NICOTIANA TABACUM, Lin. THE VIRGINIAN TOBACCO. 

Synohymes. — N. Havftnendt, Log. $ N. Virginiina, HorL | Spsciric Oharactbr. — L eaves sessile, oblong-lanccolate, acumi- 

Emoravimgs. — W ood Med. Bot t. 69; Stev. et Church. Med. i nated; lower ones denurront ; throat of the corolla inflatcly vontrioose ; 
Bot. 1, t. 37 ; Bot. Card. No. 160 ; and onrftg, 1, in Plate 45. i segments of the limb auuminatod. — (G. Den.) 

Description, &c. — A very vigorous plant, growing from four to six feet high, with very large leaves and 
pink flowers, which appear rather small in proportion to the size of the plant. This species was the first 
discovered, and, according to Linnaaus, it was brought by the Spaniards to Europe in 1660. About the same 
period it appears to have been cultivated by the first English settlers in Virginia, who had observed the use made 
of the leaves by the Indians (who imagined that smoking would cure several diseases), and wished to imitate 
their example. About 1607, tobacco was in such request in Virginia that it passed generally in lieu of money; 
and a man who had a roll of tobacco in his pocket, could purchase a dinner or procure a bed, as well os one who 
had a purse of money. Tobacco was brought to England, in the reign of Elizabeth, by Sir Walter Raleigh. The 
story of Sir Walter at first keeping the use of the plant a secret, and of its being discovered by a servant, who 
when he saw smoke coming out of his master's mouth thought ho was on fire and threw water in his face, is well 
known, as is the work written by James I. against smoking. James, however, was not the only sovereign opposed 
to tobacco, as the Emperor of the Turks, the Grand Duke of Moscow, the King of Persia, and Pope Urban VIII. 
all issued similar prohibitions ; and in 1 669, an edict was issued in Transylvania, threatening those who should 
plant tobacco with the confiscation of their estates. At present, tobacco is cultivated to a great extent, chiefly in the 
West Indies and the Southern states of North America. When grown as an article of commerce, the plants are 
raised in beds, and then planted out in the fields three feet apart ; and when they send up a flower-stalk, its top 
is nipped off, to strengthen the leaves. When the leaves become brittle, they are cut with a knife close to the 
ground ; they are then carried to the drying-shed, whore they are hung ut> in pairs to dry. They ore afterwards 
laid in heaps, and covered with blankets, to heat them, and on the nicety of this operation the goodness of the 
tobacco depends ; as if the leaves are overheated, they are spoiled, — and if not sufficiently, they are deficient in the 
intoxicating properties for which the tobacco is chiefly valued. When no more heat is perceivable in the heaps, 
the leaves are packed in casks for exportation. The manufacture of the tobacco into snuff, &c., generally takes 
place in England, though some cigars are made in Cuba and other places. The leaves are first carefully cleansed 
from any earth or other impurities that may have liecome attached to them, and all their decayed parts are picked 
out ; they are then moistened with salt and water, or a decoction of liquorice and salt, &c., and the midrib of 
e^h l^af is cut out. The most perfect leaves arc then rolled up to form cigars, a reed or iron pin being kept in 
the centre of the cigar, and the leaves rolled round it by a kind of machine. Some of the remainder of the tobacco 
is then spun into cords, or twisted into rolls for chewing ; and another part is cut into shreds by an instrument 
like a straw-cutting machine, for smoking in pipes. Snuff is made by drying the leaves, and grinding them in a 
mill ; and there are many different kinds, differing in their fineness and in the scents mixed with them. What 
is called shag tobacco, is made by drying the leaves on copper. Tlie coarser leaves are used for making tobacco- 
water, or for fumigation, to destroy insects. 

There are many varieties of the Virginian tobacco, but the species is the kind usually grown in British 
gardens, whm, though its leaves are sometimes gathered and dried for use, it is principally cultivated as a 
handsome border flow«. It requires a %lit but rich aoii. The seeds should be raised on a slight hotbed, or in 
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a warm border ; and the plants, when removed to the beds where they are to flower, should be planted about 
three feet apart every way. While the plants are young, the joints of the leaves should be frequently examined, 
lest they should be attacked by a caterpillar, which often destroys the young opening leaves, and consequently 
the beauty of the plant. 

2.— NICOTIANA MACROPHYLLA, Spreng. THE LARGE-LEAVED, OR OROONOKO TOBACCO, 

SyNONVMxs. — N. IntisBima, Mill. ; N. gigantea, Uort, ; N. ( at the boae ; throat of corolla ioflately veotricoie ; Mgments of the 
tabacum, var. tnacrophyllum. j limb ihort, acuminated. — (G.Don.) 

Specific Ciuiucter. — Leaves stem claaping, ovate, acute, auricled ' 

Description, &c. — T his is the largest species of tobacco, as it frequently grows seven or eight feet high, with 
enormous leaves and pink flowers. The whole plant bears a great resemblance to the common Virginian 
tobacco, except that it is larger in all its parts. This is much grown in Cuba, and its leaves are used for making 
the larger and coarser kinds of Havannah cigars. In England it is generally confounded with N. iahacum^ and 
the year of its introduction is uncertain. 

3.— NICOTIANA RUSTICA, Lin. THE ROBUST, OR COMMON ENGLISH TOBACCO. 

VARiCTiEf).— These arc very numerous ; but the kind best known is i Specific Cimhacteh. — Stem terete ; leavea pctioliite, quite entire } 
N. r. 2, Asintica, Schultes ; syn. N. Sibirica, IJort. ; N. Tatorica, tube of corolla cylindrical, longer than tlie calyx ; aegmenta of the 
Hort. ; N. acabin, Cav. ; N. rngoaa. Mill. I leaf roundiab, obtuse. — (G. Don.) 

Description, Acc. — T his is the hardiest of all the kinds ; and, indeed, when once sown, it is so difficult to 
eradicate, that it may be almost considered a weed. It was one of the first species introduced, having been 
brought to England in 1570 ; and it is the plant known among the Indians by the name of Petun. It is a plant 
of no beauty, the flowers being of a dirty greenish-yellow, and the whole plant being covered with clammy hairs, 
extremely disagreeable to the touch. It is, however, very generally grown in large kitchen-gardens for the 
leaves, which, from their strong, rank odour, are considered very efficacious for fumigating insects, &c. Seeds 
are common in all the seed-shops, and they only require to be sown in the open border. 


4.— NICOTIANA LANGSDORFII, Wein. LANGSDORFF 8 TOBACCO. 

Enoravinge. — Bot. Mag. t. 2221, and t. 2555 ; and oxivjig, 8, in j petioJato ; superior ones almost sessile, decurront ; tube of corolla 
Plato 45. ‘ I clavate; segments of the limb obtuse. — [G. Don.) 

Specific Ghiracter.— Stem branched ; lower leaves ovate, obtuse, ( 

Description, &o.— A very handsome plant, growing about throe feet high, with clear yellowish-green flowers. 

This species is a native of Brazil, from which country it was sent to Europe by M. LangsdorOP, the Russian consul 

at Rio de Janeiro. It was introduced into England in 1819, but it is by no means common in collections. 


6.— NICOTIANA LONGIFLORA, Cav. THE LONG-FLOWERED TOBACCO. 


Emoravinos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2ud Scr. t. 196 ; and our 
fig, 5, in Plate 45. 

Specific Craracter.— Scabrous ; cauline leaves stem<elaqd!^, 


cordate-iancooiate, acummateu ; tube of the corolla long, filifbhn, five 
times longer than the subfoliacoous calyx; lobes of corolla ovate- 
lanceolate, acute. — (G. Don.) 


Description, &c.-— A very elegant species, from the great length and slenderness of the tube of the corolla, 
which is delicately white on its inner surface, and greenish outside. The plant is of rather low growth, rarely 
exceeding two feet, and the leaves are of much feebler texture than those of most of the other species. The 
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iower does not expand tiQ OTtldag, or in doudy weather. Thia species is a native of Chili and Buenos Ayres, 
and it was introduced in 1832. Seeds may be purchased at any of the seed-shops ; and they should be raised on 
a slight hotbed in Maroh,^and planted out in May^ when they will come into flower in July» and continue 
|irodaoing a succession of blossoms till October, or till killed by the frost. 


6.~NICOTIANA NOCTIFLOIIA. Hook. 

Syuokvii*. — P JN. undaUto, Font. 

ExoEATiMoa. — Bot Mftg. t. 2785 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 262 ; 
and out'fy, 3, in PlaUI 

Sraoiric Characticr.— Glandular and clammy i and betet with 


THE NIGHT-FLOWERING TOBACCO. 

adprcMcd hairi. Leaves petiolato, oblong>lanoeolatei acute, undulately 
curled. Tube of corolla oyliridrical, much longer than the oalyn ; 
segments of corolla equal, obcordately omarginatOr...^G. Don.) 


Description, &o. — A very interesting species, growing about two feet high, with an eroot, but somewhat 
lender, branching stem. The leaves are small, and much waved at the margin. The flowers, which are pro- 
duced in panicles, do not expand till evening ; the corollas are white, and purple beneath. The flowers when 
expanded are very fragrant ; but the plant is clothed with numerous short, clammy hairs, which have a very 
disagreeable smell when touched. The species is a native of the Andes, whence seeds of it were sent liomo by 
Dr. Gillies and Mr. Gruikshanks, in 1826. It succeeded quite well in the open border in tlio Glasgow Botanic 
Garden, where it flowered in the month of August. During the day, the plants made but little show ; but 
towards evening, the flowers, which were during the day curiously folded up, slowly expanded, displaying by 
degrees their pure white surface, and yielding a delightful fragrance. Seeds may bo procured in the principal 
seed-shops 


7— NICOTIAKA PERSICA, Lindl. THE PERSIAN, OR SHIRAZ TOBACCO. 

ENORATnros. — Bot. Reg. 1592; and our /iff. 7, in Plate 45. I hardly ropand. Calyx acutely 5-toothod. Corolla ^alvo^^llaped, with 

Si*aoiric CfURACTBR.— Clothed with elammy down. Radical leav«a a long clavate tube, and ovate, obtuM', cmaiginate, lather unequal 
oblong-ipatulatc i cauliue ones feaaile, half atcm-clasping. acuminated, | icgmeats.— (f*. Don.) 

Dbsoription, &o. — The flowers of this species are very handsome, being green on the outside, and white 
within ; they are produced in racemes, and are very sweet-scented at night. From the leaves is made the 
celebrated Shiraz tobacco, which is valued in proportion as the leaves of which it is composed are thick, tough, 
and uniformly yellow. To obtain this result, the plants are continually watered while they are growing ; and 
when they have attained their full siie, each plant is cut off close to the root, and stuck flrmly into the ground. 
This is in September, when the heavy night-dews fall, and these soon change the leaves from green to the desired 
yellow. The leaves are then laid in he^ to heat, after which the stalks and midribs are thrown away, and 
the leaves are formed into cakes, which are pressed firmly together and packed in bags. When grown merely 
for ornament, the Shiraz tobacco is quite hmrdy, and only requires sowing in the open border. 


8.-NICOTIANA ACUMINATA, Simo. THE POINTED-LEAVED TOBACCO. 

Sykohymr.— Petunia acuminaU, Graham. clothed with glandular down. Calycino aogmenti narrow. Corolla 

Sraoiric Charactrr. — Downy. Leavea broad, lanceolate, aeumi- with an elongated tube, and roundiah obtuac aegmenta*— >(G. Don.) 

nated, undulated, on longiah petiolea. Paniclea few-flowered. Calyx i 

Drscbiption, &c. — The flowers are whitish, and not very handsome. The species is a native of Yalparaiso, 
whence it was introduced in 1828, by Dr. Gillies. It requires no other care than sowing in the open border, 
but we do not know where seeds are to be procured. 
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y.-NICOTIANA RBPANDA, WiUd. THE WAVED-LBAVBD HAVANNAH TOBACCO. 

Symokymrb.— N. lyrata, H. B. ei Kth. j i,h, npandly undulftted^ lometiines lyrate. Tube of the corolla ilender, 

ENoftAYiNoi. Bot. Mag. t. 2484. j very long. Segmenta of the limb ovatOi •cntiih.-.^G. Ban,) 

Specific CuiiucTEii.— Leaves stem-clasping, cordate-spatulate, rounds I 

Description, &c.-— The flowers are of a pale pink, and rather small ; and the leaves are smooth, instead of 
being downy, as is generally the case with most of the other species. This species is a native of Cuba, particularly 
near Havannab, whence it was introduced by Mr. G. Don, in 1820 ; and the smaU Havannab dgais, aometimes 
called Queen s, are made firom its leaves. It is hardy, and only requires sowing in the open border. 


10.— NICOTIANA NANA, Lindl. THE DWARF TOBACCO. 


Ekoraviko.— Bot. Bog. t. 833. | longer tlian the .olitory flowort Corolla longer thnn the cdyx, with 

AiiEciric UHAiucTin.-— Leaves lanceolate, pilose. Radical ones I obtuse segments.— (G. 2)o«.l 


DswRimoN, &c — A very curious little species, not growing more than three or four inches high, with pure 
white flowers which rise from the axils of the leaves, and leaves of very delicate texture, from which the 
Portuguese prepare their finest tobacco. The Indians also set a high value upon it as a medicine. The species 
is rather rare, being only found on rocky mountains, where it flowers in June. It was introduced in 1823. 


11.— NICOTIANA MULTIVALVIS, Lindl. THE MANY-VALVED TOBACCO. 

ENB«VIK«.-B.t. Reg. t. 1057 ; nod our/jg. 4, in Plate 45. selitory. Calyx tnnny-parted. Cap,nl« many^eelled. Segments ef 

Sfseinc Ciu«acTER.-Clothe<I with vfwid hairs or down. Lenros J corolla obtuio, deeply vcmo(l._{G. Don.) 
fleshy, ovate-lanceolate ; lower ones petiolate. Flowers axillary, I 

DEscBimoN, &c.— Tills species, though, it has showy flowers, has leaves of a peculiarly rank and almost 
fetid odour. It is, however, preferred to aU others for smoking by the Indians on the hanks of the Columbia. 
The calyx is inflated and ribbed, and when ripe, it divides into several valves. The plant grovre two or three 
feet high, and flowers in August or September. The seeds should be raised on a hotbed in February, then trans- 
planted into pots in March, and finaUy transferred to the open border, without breaking the ball of earth round 
the roots, in April or May ; or they may be sown in the open border in March or April. It is a native of 
California, and waa introduced in 1826. 


12.-NICOT1ANA GLUTINOSA, Lin, THE GLUTINOUS TOBACCO. 


8ynonyiie8.— SairanthuB glutinosuB, G.Bon ; Nicotiana militariB, 
IViUd, ; Tabocus viridiB, Mcenah. 

Enoravimm..— Bot. Rop. t. 484 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 107 ; 
and our Jig. 6, in Plate 45. 


Specific Cuaiuctkr.— Erect, branched, and willomly clammy. 
Leavet petiolate, ovate-cordato, acuminated. Racemei terminal, erect, 
fecund. Corollas clothed with clammy hairs outside. 


Description, &c.— A very singular plant, which, though agreeing with the Tobaccos in most particulars, yet 
differs from them so much in the shape of its corolla, as to belong properly to another class and order, according to 
the Linmean system (viz. Didynamia an^otpwmia, instead of PmUmdria monogynia). To reconcile tUs 
discrepancy, Mr. Don has formed of this species a new genua, wliioh he calls Sairanthus,— from tairo. to clean, and 
anOot, a flower ; in aUusion to the ringent corolla, which constitutes the distinctive mark of separation between 
this plant and the true Nicotianas. The plant grows from two to four feet high ; its flowers are of a dnU red, and 
it is covered with clammy hairs, very disagreeable to the touch. It is a native of Pern, and was introduced in 

1769- llie seeds are common in the seed-shops, and they require no other care than sowing in the open border, 
and thinning out if n 6 cefl 8 ar 7 . 
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OTHEB SPECIES OF NICOTIANA, 

The foUowbg have been introduoed into our gardens. 

N. LANCIPOLIA, miU ; N. YBARRENSIS, H, B. et JCunth, 

A native of Quito, with purple, bell-shaped flowers. Introduced in 1823. The plant grows ftom two to 
three feet high, and is clothed with clacimy hairs. 

N. PUS1LLA» L4n. f N. HUMIL1S» Ehr^t. 

A low plant, not growing more than a foot high, with small yellowish-green flowers. A native of Vera 
Cmz. Introduoed in 1733. 

N. PANICULATA, Lin. # N. VIRIDIPLORA, Cot>. 

Flowers green, and produced in terminal panicles. A native of Peru. Introduced in 1752. 

N. CERINTHOIDES, Homs. 

Flowers greenish-yellow; capsule conical. A native of America. Introduoed in 1821. 

N. DILATATA, Link. 

Flowers white, leaves large ; the lower ones being generally a foot long and four inches broad. Introduced 
in 1820. 

N. PLUMBAGINIFOLIA. Fir. , N. CRISPA, Jaeq. 

Plant scabrous and hairy, with narrow leaves and white flowers, which are of a rusty hue beneath. A native 
of South America. Introduced in 1816. 

N. VISCOSA. Lnlim. 

Flowers white, and, as well as the whole plant, clammy. A native of Buenos Ayres. Introduced in 1821 . 

N. BONARIENSIS, Lehm. 

Flowers white ; plant downy, but not clammy. A native of Buenos Ayres. Introduced in 1821 . 

N. QUADRIVALVIS, Pursh, Bot. Mag. t. 1778. 

The whole plant clammy, with an unpleasant smell. Flowers white, and capsule four-valved. A native of 

the banks of the Missouri. Introduced in 1811. 

N. ALATA, Link Otto. 

A native of Brazil. Introduced in 1829. The stem is winged ; whence the name. 


GENUS II. 

SOLANUM, Toume. THE SOLANUM, OR NIGHTSHADE. 

Lin. Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

OIWBRIC Chaiucto.— Calyx 5-cleft, wely 4-cleft. Corolla rotate, rarely campanulate, utually 5-eleft. Anthen eonaivoat, deUwiiis 
by pore# at the apex. Berry 2, rarely 4-cclled.— (G. Don.) 

Description. &o.— The flowers of all the species bear a great resemblance to those of the potato, which we 
should probably think very ornamental if they were not so common, and the benies are generally very showy. 
There are many species ; but some of them, such as the Egg-plant, require tiie protection of a stove, and 
others are not yet introduced, or have been lost to our gardens ; we shall therefore describe very few. 
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1.— 80LANUM PONTANESIUM, Dunal. DBSFONTAINBS' NIGHTSHADE. 


SYMomrM*.— Nycterium Fontanesium, Lottd. Hort, Brit 
Enoravinob.— Dot. Reg. t. 177 J and out Jiff. 5, in Plate 46. 
Specific Character* — Stem rather woody) though annual) prickly) 


piloM. Leayei deeply pinnatifid. Seginenti linuated. CoroUu 
almost regular. Anthers small ; lower one a little curved at the apex, 
brown.--(G. Don.) 


Description, &o . — A coarse weedy-looking plant, growing three or four feet high, with yeUow flowers and 
spiny calyxes. Tlie stem and branches are also covered with strong spines ; and the leaves are very rough, much 
waved or curled at their edges, armed with prickles, and covered with a whitish down. The plant is supposed 
to be a native of Brazil, and it was introduced in 1813. 


2.— SOLANUM CAMPANULATUM, R. Br. THE BELL-FLOWERED NIGHTSHADE. 

Knora VINOS. — Dot. Mag. t. 3672 ; and our^. 6, in Plate 46. I ovate, angularly-lobed, hairy, very prickly on both surfaces, u well as 
Specific Character. — Prickles crowded, straight, subulate. Leaves I the calyxes. Racemes simple, armed. Corollas campanulater>-(G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A very handsome species, a native of New Holland, near Port Jackson, whence it was 
introduced in 1819, but being soon lost, it was re-introduced in 1837. 


OTHER SPECIES OF SOLANUM. 

S. RACEMIFLORUM, Don . ; S. SCADRUM, Jacq. 

Flowers white, but rose-coloured beneath ; berries large and red. A very handsome species, the native 
country of which is not known ; introduced in 1818. 

S. ^THIOPICUM, Lin , ; LYCOPERSICUM AETHIOPICUM, Mill. 

The flowers are white and drooping ; and the fruit is large, red, and resembling that of the Tomato or Love- 
apple. There are several varieties ; one with lilac flowers and large white fruit, another with dark purple fruit, 
and another with small yellow berries not larger than peas. The species is an old inhabitant of our gardens, 
having been introduced before 1597* 

S. DILLENII, Schultos. 

A native of Hungary, with small white flowers, and the berries marked with white dots. Introduced in 1818. 

S. GUINEENSE, Lam. 

The flowers are whitish, or of a pale violet colour ; and the berry is round, about the size of a small oherry, 
and black and sbiny when ripe, A native of Guinea, introduced in 1817. 

S. NIGRUM, Lin. THE GARDEN NIGHTSHADE. 

Tins plant is common as a weed in gardens, and also in waste ground, throughout Europe. Its flowers are 
white ; and its berries, which resemble black currants, are poisonous. This is the Yerha mora of the Spaniards, 
and the Morelle a fruits noirs or Morelle crhe-chim of the French. There are several varieties, natives of the 
South of Europe ; but none of sufficient beauty to be deserving of cultivation. 

S. FISTULOSUM, Xieh. 

The stems ore hollow, hut in other respects this species resembles S» Guineense. There are two varieties, one 
with black berries and the other with red ones. The species is a native of the East Indies, and was introduced 
about 1820. 
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S. INCERTUM, 

There are many varietiee of ifaia apeoies ; some with black, some with red, and come with jallow ftnit, all 
nativee of India. The species was introduced in 1823. 

S. RUBRUM, 

A native of the East Indies, generally with the berries red or copper-coloured, introduced in 1817. There 
are above twenty other kinds which have been introduced, but which appear to be now lost. 

GENUS III. 

SARACHA, Suiz et Pawn. THE SARACHA. 

Lin. Syst. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gknsric Chaeacter. — Calyx 5 -cleft. Corolla campanuiately rotate, rcflcxed. Stamcni bearded. Anthert leparate, dehiiolng lengthwlM. 

Berry 2-celled, covered by the calyx to the middle.->(£r. Dfm,') 

1. — SARACHA PROCUMBENS, Ruiz et Pavon. THE PROCUMBENT SARACHA. 

Synonymes. — Atropa procumbena, Cav . ; A. plicata, Roth . ; Sola- Sprcifio Charactrr. — Leavei twin, unequal, ovate, quite entire, 

num procumbena, jDeo. ; Physolit lolanacon, Ment . ; Bollinia pro- glabrous in the adult state, but when young, villous on the margins and 
RiBin. et SohuUes, back. Flowers umbellate, drooping. F'ilamentsglabrous.—- ((7. /)on.) 

Description, See . — A procumbent plant, the flowers of which are cream-coloured, with a green margin, and 
the berries small and shining. A native of Peru, introduced in 1822. The genus Saracha was named by Ruiz 
and Pavon in honour of Isidore Saracha, a Benedictine monk, and a good botanist, who was the means of 
introducing many plants to the Botanic Garden at Madrid. The genus difiers very slightly in a botanical point 
of view from Solanum^ and the culture is the same as that of the difleront kinds of nightshade. We do not 
know where seeds are to be procured. 

2. --SARACHA UMBELLATA, Dec. THE UMBELLATE-FLOWERED SARACHA. 

Sykowymes.— Atropa umlwllata, Roth . ; A. Rothii, Poir . ; Bollinia Specific Character.— Kroct, hairy, much branched. Leaves ovat#, 

umbcllata, Rmm. et Schultes. wrinkled, entire, shining, acute, scabrous ; floral ones twin. Flowtri 

Emohavimos.— S wit. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 85. umboUate, drooping. Filaments boarded at the baw.— (G. Don.) 

Description, Ac. — This is the most common spedes of Saracha. It is a strong, vigorous-growing plant, 
with a thick, deeply channelled stem. The flowers, which are produced in umbels, are smaller than those of 
S. procumben9y but they are of the same colour. The berry is of a dork purple. 

3.— SARACHA VISCOSA, Schrad. THE CLAMMY SARACHA. 

ENORAVitfot.— Swt. Brit, Flow. Card., 2nd Ser. t. 323; and our cordate, acuminated, sinuately toothed, and sometimet entire. Peduii- 
in Plate 46. clos umbellate. Throat of corolla woolly. Fruetifbrotu ealyx. 

Sfbcific CiiARACTBa.— Clothed in every part with glandular coloured. — (G. Don.) 

pubescence, and viicid. Stem erect, sufl^ticoie. Leaves twin, 

Dbbobiption, Ac. — A very handsome plant : the stems are slender and gracefhl, growing about a foot 
high ; the flowers large, cream-coloured, and marked with numerous olive-coloured spots ; and the berry large 
and of a bright scarlet. The plant is a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1835. It was at first 
treated as a greenhouse perennial ; but it is now found to succeed beef, as an annual in the open air. The seeds 
are not common, but when they can be obtained, they only require sowing in March or April in the open border. 

KK 
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GENUS IV. 

NICANDRA, Adan. THE ALKEKENGI, OR KITE-PLOWER. 

Lin, Syst PENTANDEIA MONOGNYIA. 

Generic Character. — Calyx .'S-parted, inflated. Segments sagittate. Corolla oampanulate. Stamens inoiirred. Berry fleshy, 3-— 5-oelled, 

covered by the calyx. — (G. Don.) 

NICANDRA PHYSALOIDES, Gartn. THE ALKEKENGI, OR KITE-FLOWER. 

SvNONYMBR. — Atropo physttloides, Lin. ; Physalis peruviano, Aft'//. ; I Specific Character. — Plant glabrous, much branched. Leaves 
P. datumfolia, Lam. ; Calydermos eroios, Ruis et Pavon. I twin. Flowers extra>axillary, solitary, drooping. 

Enoravinos.— B ot. Mag. t. 2458 : and our fig. 3, in Plate 46. ( 

DesoriptioNi &c. — A very strong, vigorous plant, growing from four feet to six feet high in favourable 
situations, and sending out numerous branches. The flowers are large and showy, and the fruit resembles that 
of the winter cherry, being enclosed in a large inflated capsule. The stem is purple, and the branches are reddish, 
the colour becoming brighter in the petioles or footstalks of the loaves, and often spreading down the mid-ribs. 
The plant is a native of Peru, from which country it was first sent to France. It was introduced into England 
in I7fid, and it has ever since been a favourite in large gardens and shrubberies, though it should never be grown 
except where there is abundance of room. The name of Nicandra was given to this genus by Adanson in honour 
of the memory of Nicandor, a Greek physician, who lived about a hundred and fifty years before Christ ; pk^seh- 
hides alludes to the great resemblance between the berries of this plant and those of phpsalis, the winter cherry ; 
and Alkekmgi is its Peruvian name. The seeds are common in all the seed-shops, and they only require to be 
sown in rich earth in March or April, and then thinned out and transplanted, so as to leave those remaining in 
the bed at least three feet apart every way. This species is sometimes called the Peruvian Winter Cherry. 


GENUS V. 

DATURA, Lin. THE DATURA, OR THORN-APPLE. 

Lin. Sytt. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Character.— Calyx angulRr, 5-toothed, deciduous. Corolla conically funnel-shaped. Stigma 2-lobed. Capsule smooth, or 

echinated. — (G. Don.) 


1.— DATURA STRAMONIUM, lAn. THE STRAMONIUM, OR COMMON THORN-APPLE. 


Stnonymbs. —Stramonium vulgare, Memch. ; S. vulgatum, 
Oartn. ; S. fmtidum, Scop. ; S. spinosum, Lam. 

Emoravimos. — Eng. Bot. t. 1288, 2nd ed. vol. ii. t. 315. 


Specific Ciuractkr. — Loaves ovate, angularly toothed, cuneiform 
at the base, smoothish, green. Capsule furnished with nearly equal- 
sized spines or prickles. — (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — A very remarkable plant, which, though not a true native of England, has now become 
common as a weed in this country, among rubbish, or on dunghills ; being a1wa3r8 found, however, near the 
habitations of men. It is a strong narcotic poison, but it has been much used as a medicine, and about twenty 
or thirty years ago, smoking part of the dried roots and stem was considered excellent for the asthma. Like 
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many other supposed remedies, it has howeyer Men into disuse ; and the Strammiwn is now seldom grown, 
except in shrubberies, or other places where there is abundance of room, and where a plant with lazge showy 
leaves is wanted to produce an effect. 

2.— DATURA -fATULA, Lm. THE TATULA, OR PURPLE THORN-APPLE. 

SYifowT Mi .^- S trimoniam T«tuU» Moenoh. Sraoirio OHAiuoTuu^LoaTM cordate-ovate, augularljr toothed, un- 

ENGRATiifoi. — Swt Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 33 ; and our fig, 1, in equal at the haie, glabroua. Capeule fumiihed with nearly equal 
Plate 46. spinet or pricklet.->((7. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The stem is erect, much branched, and from a foot to eighteen inches high, of a dark 
purple, but marked with a few lighter-coloured spots. The leaves are very handsome, with dark rod veins and 
margin. The flowers are of a pale purple or lilac, with dark-brown calyxes ; and the fruit is erect and very thorny. 
The plant is found in great abundance on the mountains of the Caraccas ; but it is also common over great part 
of North America. It was introduced before 1629, as it is mentioned by Parkinson. The seeds, which ore 
common in the seed-shops, may bo sown in the open border in April or May ; or in March, if protected from 
frost by a hand-glass or flower-pot being put over them at night. They are sometimes raised on a slight hotbed, 
but they do better in the open ground, and they never flower well unless in the open air. They succeed best in 
a warm border of light rich earth, sheltered from the north ; and in such a situation they will continue in blossom 
the whole summer, and indeed till late in autumn, ripening abundance of seeds. 

% 

3 — DATURA FASTUOSA, Mill. THE MAGNIFICENT THORN-APPLE. 

SpBciric Charactce.— L eaves ovate, acuminated, ropandly toothed, unequal at tlie base, and, as well as the stem, downy. Fruit 

tubercled. — (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A magnificent plant, growing four feet or five feet high, with very largo flowers, a native 
of the East Indies, Eg 3 rpt, and South America. There are several varieties ; one of which, a native of the East 
Indies, has double flowers, crimson on the outside and white within ; another, a native of Malabar, has semi- 
double flowers, of a dark-purple on the outside^ and white within. This species was introduced before the time 
of Parkinson, 1629 ; but it is now seldom seen in our gardens, though one of its varieties may be procured in 
the seed-shops, under the name of the double purple Stramonium. 

4.- DATURA METEL, Lin. THE METEL, OR HAIRY THORN-APPLE. 

Bmoraving..— B ot. Mag. t. 1440. { toothed, aud, aa well aa the atem, downy. Limb of the corolla 

Srioiric CuAiucTKiL — Loavet cordate, quite entire, or a little i 10-toothed. Calyx terete. Capaule fumithed with ]>ricklef.—(G. Don.) 

Description, Ac. — O ne of the commonest and smallest of the Daturas^ seldom growing more than a foot 
or eighteen inches high. The flowers are white, and, like those of most of the other species, they fold up at 
night, the leaves rising to enshroud them. The flowers are erect, but when they fall, the capsule becomes 
drooping ; it is very thorny, and part of the cal 3 rx which remains on, forms a curious kind of hood to it. This 
^edes is a native of the East Indies, Africa, and the Canary Isles. The seeds are common in the diofM, and 
they require the same culture as the other species, with the exception that they will flower best when sown on a 
alight hotbed in February or March, and planted out in May. 

x K 2 
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5.— DATURA CERATOCAULA, Ortega. THE HORNY-STEMMED THORN-APPLE. 

Synomymr. — D. macrocau^i. Roth, | Spiaric Charactih. — S tem terete, purpliib, dichotomoui^ horn* 

Enoravinos.— But. Reg, t. 1031 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3362 ; and our^. } formed, pilose at the base. Oapaule size of a nut^ glabrous, smooth.^ 
2, in Plate 4b, j (G. Don., 

Description, &:c. — A inagnifioent plant, growing four feet or five feet high, with a round stem, which is 
hom-shaped at its extremities. The flowers are very large, white stained with purple, and sweet-scented. The 
capsule is smaller than in most of the other species, and not thorny. It is a native of Mexico, whence it was 
introduced in 1805 ; and it has also been found in CtAa, The culture is the same as that of D. Tatula, 


OTHER SPECIES OF DATURA. 

D. FEROX, Lin. 

Closely resembling D, Stramonium^ except in the capsule being furnished with much larger and stronger 
pricliles. A native of Cochin-China and Nopaul, introduced in 1731. 

D. QUERCIPOLIA, H. B. et Kunth. 

Nearly allied to D. Tatula, but with the leaves shaped like those of the common oak. The whole plant is 
slightly hairy. A native of Mexico, in the most temperate climates, and consequently quite hardy in England. 
Seeds may be had at Charlwood's, and they should be sown in the open border in March or April. 

D. MURICATA, Bemh. 

Flowers long and white ; capsule warted ; but not prickly. Introduced in 1820, and supposed to be a native 
of the East Indies. 

D. GUAYAQUILENSIS, H. B. et Kunth. 

Very neariy allied to D. Metel, of which it is probably a variety. The flowers are white, and the stem and 
leaves downy. A native of humid places near Guayaquil, introduced in 1826. Seeds maybe had at Charlwood's. 

There are several other ^nual species of Datura, natives of South America, which have not yet been 
introduced. All the species are very handsome, and of very easy culture. The shrubby or tree species are 
now formed into a genus called Brugmamia, from several botanical diflerences in the flower and its calyx, and 
from the fruit of the Brugmaneia being always smooth, while that of the Datura is generally prickly. All the 
species are poisonous ; and it is probably from this circumstance, united to the beauty of the flowers, that the 
Datura is considered in floral language to represent deceitful charms. The word Datura is said to be a corruption 
of Tatorah, the Arabic name of one of the species. Metel and Tatula are the names of the plants so called, in their 
native countries. Stramonium is a syncope of the Greek name for the Mad-apple (a kind of Nightshade), 
from a supposed resemblance between the firuit of the two plants. 
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GENUS VI. 

HYOSCYAMUS, Toum, THE HENBANE, 

Lin. Sy»U PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

^CrKNiRic CHARAOTiot. — Cftlyx TontricoM. Corolk oampanulatoly funnol.ska{)e(l. Limb tiuequalf with one of tbo logments larger than 
the rest. Stamens inclinate. Capsule immersed in the calyx, operculate. Placentas adnato. — (G. Don.) 


1.— HYOSCYAMUS NIGER, Lin. THE BLACK OR COMMON HENBANE. 

Emgravikos. — Eng. Bot. t. 591, 2nil Edit. vol. ii. t. 316; and t somi-decurrent, stem-clasping, sinimted. Flowers almost sessile 
our 5, in Plate 47. | Corolla reticulated. Teeth of the calyx inucronato.—-(G. Don.) 

SpRciric CnaiucTtA.— Clothed with clammy villi. Leaves sessile, I 

Description, &c. — ^The flowers of the Henbane, though not so showy as those of the Datura^ ore yet 
sufficiently handsome to seem very unsuitable to so poisonous a plant. The leaves, however, have a very strong 
and disagreeable smell, especially when burnt ; and it has been observed of them, that when burning, they throw 
out sparks as though they had been sprinkled with salt. No animal can eat this plant with impunity, except 
perhaps the goat ; and it is particularly destructive to poultry. It is a narcotic poison like opium, and it is 
used in medicine for the same purposes as that drug. The two plants also resemble each other in another point ; 
viz. that the seeds of the Henbane, like those of the poppy, may bo eaten with perfect safety. Among the 
medical uses of Henbane is one very remarkable one ; it is, that oculists employ extract of Henbane to dilate 
the pupils of the eyes, when they want to perform any operation of peculiar delicacy ; and they apply it by 
dropping a little of the solution into the eye. The pupil in a short time becomes fearfully dilated ; and the effect 
of the Henbane continues several hours, without doing the least injury wO the sight. The plant is a native of 
Britain, and it requires no other care than sowing the seeds in March or April in the open border. 


2.— HYOSCYAMUS AUREUS, Lin. THE GOLDEN HENBANE. 

SvNONVMF.. — H. Creticuf, Park. | gularly-tonthed. Flowori pedicellate; the three larger legraenti of the 

Enoravino*. — Bot. Mag. t. 87 ; and our fig. 6, in Platf 47. corolla undulated. — (G. Don.) 

Spxcific Character.— Leaves pctiolatc, cordate-ovate, acute, an- I 

Description, Ac.— A very beautiful species, usually grown as a greenhouse perennial, but which, if treated 

like a tender annual, and raised on a slight hotbed, will flower beautifully in the open air. It is a native of the 

south of Europe, and it was introduced before 1640. The plant is not above a foot high, and it will flower from 

March till October. It is very seldom found in collections ; and wo do not know where seeds can be obtained. 


OTHER SPECIES OF HYOSCYAMUS. 

H. AGRESTIS, Kit.; Swt Brit. Plow. Gard. t. 27 ; H. NIGER, Roxb.; H. NIGER, vflr. AGRESTIS, Neei. ; H. NIGER, 
ear. ANNUUS, Sims. Bot. Mag. t. 2394 ; H. BOHEMICUM, Sahmidt. 

Flowers rather smaller than those of H. niger^ and darker in colour, A native of Bohemia, introduced in 

1820 ; probably a variety of H. mgety and requiring the same culture. 
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H. PALLIDUS, WaldaU et Kit, 

Flowers pale yellow, without any dark veins. A native of Hungary, introduced in 1815. 

H. ALBUS, Lin, 

Flowers of a greenish yellow, with spots of green at the base of each petal. A native of the south of Europe, 
introduced in 1570. * 

H. MAJOR. Mill. 

Flowers pale yellow, with dark purple spots at the base of the petals ; a native of the Archipelago, introduced 
before 1596. 

H. MUTICA, Lin. 

Flowers dark purple on the inside, and dark purple on the outside ; the limb cleft, and the two lower 
segments white ; stamens purple. A native of Eg 3 ^t, introduced in 1822. 

H. PUSILLUS, Lin. 

A dwarf plant, not above six inches high, with the flowers small, and yellow, with a violet-coloured base. 
A native of Perfia, introduced in 1691. 

H. AURICULATUS. Tenore. 

Flowers of a bright yellow, veined with dark purple. A native of Naples, introduced in 1823. 

GENUS VII. 

PETUNIA, Juss. THE PETUNIA. 

Lin. Syst, PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gbnrrzc Crakacter. — S e^ents of the calyx foliaceous, spatulate. Corolla with n short tube, and a dilated, rather unequal limb. Stamens 

unequal, enclosed. Placentas adnate. — fG. Don.) 

PETUNIA NYCTAGINIFLORA, Juss. THE MARVEL OF PERU- FLOWERED, OR COMMON 

WHITE PETUNIA. 

SvNOKviics. — Niootiana axillaris, Lam. ; N. nyctaginiflora, Lehm, | the petioles at the base. Floral leaves sessile, cordate- ovate, opposite. 

Enoratings. — S wt. Brit. Flow. Qard. 2nd Ser. 1. 119 ; Bot. Msg. Flowers axillary, pedunculate. Corolla large, naving the tube 3—4 
t. 2552; and our 1, in Plate 47. times longer than the calyx, and the limb broad and obtuse.— 

Spkcific Charactkr— D iffuse, clothed with clammy glandular villi ; (G. Don.) 

lower leaves alternate, ovate-oblong, obtuse, pubescent, attenuated into 

Description, &c. — ^The white Petunia is so general a favourite, and so common everywhere, that it seems 
dif&cult to believe that twenty years ago its very existence was unknown among ns. It is a native of South 
America, near the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, where it was discovered, and seeds of it were sent to Europe in 
1823. It was first treated as a greenhouse plant ; but as it was found to ripen abundance of seeds, and to 
propagate readily from cuttings, it was tried in the open air, and found to grow freely as a border flower. The 
seeds are sometimes raised on a hotbed ; but this is unnecessary in the climate of London. They require a light 
peaty soil, or where this cannot be procured, a sandy loam ; and their roots should never be suffered to become 
quite dry, as they are easily withered by exposure to heat. Too much wet is, however, very injurious, and when 
the Petunias are grown in pots, they should be frequently watered (say twice a day in hot dry weatlAer), but they 
* should never be suffered to stand in saucers. Petunia is from Petun, the name of Tobacco in Brasil. 
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2.— PBTUNIA VIOLACEA, Lindi. THE PURPLE PETUNIA. 

8Yir4nnniii.— intogrifolia, ffM, s Nieremb«tYia pb<»- Sracino CiiMuqTnu^Pfottrata* olothad with elammy lAlw or 
nkwa, D, Don, ; Petunia pbcsnioea, Dori, down. Leavet otate, on ibort petioiM, aeute. Corolla tentrlooie, 

®*anaTnioi.— Bot. Mag. t. 3113, and t 3556 ; Bot. Reg. t. with ovate, acute legnenta. Flowen aolitary, axillary, pedunealate* 
1626 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Qard. 2nd Ser., t. 193 ; and onr^. 2, m — Don.) 

PUte 47. 

Dxsoription, &o.-— . perhaps no flower ever became a greater favourite in a short time than this. Soaroely ten 
years ago^ in the autumn of 1830, Mr. Tweedie, a botanical collector, discovered it in Buenos A 3 rre 8 , growing on 
the banks of the river Uruguay, and sent seeds of it to the Botanic Garden at Glasgow. It flowered there for 
the first time in Great Britain in July 1831 ; and it was soon after figured in the Bot. Mag. under the name of 
Safpiffloiiii int^rifolia. As it was found to propagate readily both by cuttings and seeds, it soon spread over 
England, and became a general favourite. Not so strong in its stems as Petunia nyctaginiflaray it was more 
manageable ; and it was found to succeed equally well in a greenhouse and in the open air. So that its fine hair* 
like roots were permitted to grow in light fine soil, and that they were kept moist, without being sufiferod to get 
too wet, the plant might be trained in any form the grower pleased ; and so that it was allowed plenty of light 
and air, it was sure to reward its cultivator with a profusion of rich dark purple blossoms. The common modes 
of training this Petunia are against a trellis or wire frame, which it will soon cover, or over a bod in the open 
ground ; the latter being the mode now most generally adopted. When the Petunia is wanted for covering a 
bed in a geometrical flower-garden, the seeds are generally sown in autumn, or early in February ; and the young 
plants are kept in pots till they are ready for planting out in May. In planting the balls of earth out of the 
pots, they are generally laid on one side, so that the plants are ready for pegging down without bending thorn. 
In about a fortnight, the bod over which the Petunias were pegged down, will be covered with a number of 
upright shoots, each rising only a few inches from the ground, and each producing a succession of blossoms. As 
the old flowers drop o£P, fresh ones will expand, and the bod will continue to present a splendid moss of rich dork 
purple firom May or June till the plants aic destroyed by frost. There are many hybrids and varictios of this 
species, as it is found to hybridize freely witli the white Petunia, and as new kinds are being continually raised 
from seed. Some of these hybrids, or varieties, are very large, of a pale lilac, and very fragrant ; and others 
(particularly that generally called Petunia eplendens) aro of a rich dark crimson shade of purple. They all 
of the easiest culture, and merely require scattering the seeds on any common garden soil, to grow and flower 
freely ; though no plant better repays care bestowed on its cultivation. The Petunias with a dark centre are 
generally partly derived from P, Ucohr^ the flowers of which have a dark centre, and are curiously streaked and 
veined ; but all these are much more tender than the others, and more diflicult to propagate by seed. All the kinds 
strike readily from cuttings, without any artificial heat. 

OTHER ANNUALS BELONGING TO THE ORDER SOLAN ACEiE. 

The Tomatos {Lycopereieum)^ some of the kinds of Capsicum, several of the kinds of Winter^cheiry 
{Phyealu)^ and the Egg-plant {Solanum Melonyena\ are all more or less ornamental in their fruit, though they 
are seldom cultivated solely on that account. Very beautiful preparations may be made from the fruit of the 
wmter-cherry, the common thorn-apple, and the kite-flower, by macerating them ; that is steeping them in water, 
till only the fibrous part of the oalyx remains, which looks like a net enclo^g the fruit. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


ACANTHACEiE. 


EsaiMTiiL Cbaractir. Calyx usually S-leaved, persistent 
Corolla monopetolous, the limb ringent, or 2>lipped, the lower lip 
ovcivlapping the upper in ssstivation. Stamens mostly two, both 
bearing anthers* hypogynous. Stigma 2-lobed, rarely undivided. 


Capsule 2-oelled, the cells two or many seeded, bursting elaitieilly 
with 2 valves. Seeds roundish, hanging by the ascending prooesses of 
the placenta ; testa loose ; albumen none. Herbs or shrubs chiefly 
tropical. 


GENUS I. 

THUNBERGIA, Lin. THE THUNBERGIA. 

Lin. Sgit. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Generic CnARiCTBR. — Calyx double ; exterior in 2 leaves, interior shorter than the other, and laciniated with 12 awl-shaped teeth. Corolla 
campanulate, tube inflated, limb 5-lobed, equal. Stigma 2-lobed. Capsule globose, beaked, and divided into 2 cells. 

Description, &c. — The genus Thunhergia contains several splendid hothouse climbers ; two of which, and 

perhaps more, will succeed perfectly if treated os annuals and grown in the open air. All the species are very 

handsome, and they are of different and very opposite colours; one species (T. grandijlora) having purplish- 

blue flowers; another (T. coccinea)^ scarlet; another (T- fragram)^ white; and another (T, aurantiaca)^ 

bright orange, while the commonest kind, T, alata^ is of a pale buff. They are nearly all natives of the East 

Indies, and are all well deserving of cultivation. 


1.— THUNBERGIA ALATA, Bojer. THE WINGED THUNBERGIA. 

Engravinqb. — B ot. Mag. t. 2591 ; Bot. Cab. t. 1045; Paxt. Miq;. 1 Nurwry iu 1836, and only ditforingfrom the species in the colour of 
of Bot., vol, ii. p. 2; and our Jig, 4, in Plate 47. j its flowers. 

Varikty. — T, a. 2 olbiflora. Hook’s Bot. Mag. t. 3512 ; T. a. var, ! Specific Character. — Stem twining. Leaves triangularly-cordate, 
alba, Paxt. Mag. of Bot., vol. iii. p. 28 ; and our Jig. 3, in Plate sinuatoly toothed, 5-norved. Petioles winged. 

47. An accidental variety raised from seeds of T. alnta in the Clapton I 

Description, &c. — The extraordinary beauty of Thunhergia alata has long rendered it a general favourite ; 
and the gardeners generally give it the pet name of Black-eyed Susan. The only objections to its culture were 
that it was at flrst supposed to require the heat of a stove, and that it was found to be peculiarly liable to the 
attacks of the red spider (Acarue iellariw). The flrst of these objections was soon obviated, as it was first 
found to thrive in the temperature of the greenhouse, and afterwards to succeed when treated as an annual in the 
open air ; hut the second objection still retains its force, as we know of few plants more liable to he infested by the 
rod spider, or from which it is more difficult to dislodge it. The best mode of getting rid of this little enemy is 
to syringe the plant well and frequently over the leaves with hot water, heated to 120°, as a less heat will not 
destroy the insects. When the plants are grown in the open air, they have, however, much fewer red spiders on 
them than when they ore grown in a stove. 

Thunhergia alata is a native of the East Indies, and seeds of it were flrst sent to this country in 1823, from 
the Mauritius, by Mr. Telfair, to the late Mr. Barclay of Bury Hill, by whom so many interesting plants were 
introduced into England. When the plant is treated as a greenhouse climber, it is generally propagated by 
cuttings ; hut when it is grown as an annual, the seeds are gathered as soon as they are ripe in October, and they 
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are kept in their hard, homed capsule till January. The seeds are curiously shaped, and look as if they were 
covered with net-work ; they should be sown in a soil composed of nearly ec|ual ports of peat-earth, or vegetable 
mould, and sand. The earth in which the seeds are sown should be kept constantly moist ; but it should be well 
drained, as the plants will wither if either the roots are suffered to become quite dry, or if they are kept in 
stagnant water. The plants are generally raised on a alight hot-bed, and planted out in May ; but in warm 
sheltered situations, they may be sown where they are intended to remain. As to their affcer culture, when sown 
in the open ground, they may either have the points of their shoots repeatedly taken off, so as to make them 
form bushy plants, or the long slender stems, instead of being twined round any object, may be laid over the 
bed, and pegged down at the joints. Where trouble is not an object, the plants may be grown in pots and 
shifted many times, as directed for Rhodanthe McmglesiL Seeds are common in the seed^shops. The variety 
appears more tender than the species. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


GENTIANEAE. 


EsasNTiAL Charactkr. — Calyx 4 — 5-cleft, permanent. Corolla 
monopetalous, with an equally-parted limb ; imbricate in estivation. 
Stamana epipetalous, equal in number to the segments of the corolla, 
and alternating with them, some of them abortive. Stigmas 1 — 2. 


Capsule (sometimes a berry) many-seeded, 1— 2-eellcd, usually 2- 
valved. Embryo straight, enolosed in the axis of a soft fleshy albu- 
men. Herbs, rarely shrubs, usually glabrous. Loaves opposite, 
entire, ezstipulato. Flowers terminal, or axillary. 


GENUS I. 

GENTIANA, Lin. THE GENTIAN. 

tin. Synt. FENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gxnbric Cuaractbr. — Coiolla campanulately funnel-shaped, 4 — ^5-cloft. Stigma 2-lobed. Seeds roundish or oblong. — (C. Don,) 
Desobiption, &c.-— All tlie different kinds of Gentian ore remarkable for the beauty of their flowers, and 
many of them for the medicinal properties of their roots. Tlie genus Gentian of Linnceus has been divided into 
several genera ; but we shall retain the old names, as they are those under which the species ore distinguished in 
Plate 47, marking, however, the new names ns synonymes. The name of Gcntiana is perhaps the oldest example 
extant of the custom of naming plants after some person ; as it is said to have been named in honoiu: of Gentius, 
King of Illyria, whose health had been restored by the use of the root of one of the species as a tonic. 


1.— GENTIANA QUINQUEFLORA, Lin. THE FIVE-FLOWERED GENTIAN. 


Symovyius. — Q. tmarelloides, Purth. ; Hippion quinqueflorum, 
Sohmidt. 

Enoratinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 3496 ; and our^. 4, in Plate 48. 
Spccivic Cbaeactir. — Stem tetragonal, branched. Leavea atem- 


clasping, oval, acute, 3-nervod. Flowera terminal and lateral, 
3^5 together, on abort pediccla. Corolla tubularly oampanulate, 
5-cloft. Throat naked. Segmenta lanceolate, acuminated with aimplo 
plic». Calycine aegmenta very abort, narrow.— (G. Don.) 


Dbscbiftion, &c. — A very pretty plant, growing about a foot high. It was originally introduced in 1824, 
but it was soon lost, and it was not reintroduced till 1835. It is a native of North America, where it was found 
in abundance, growing on the grassy banks of streams among the Alleghany Mouutains. It requires no other 
care than sowing in the open border, and occasional waterings if the weather should prove dry. 
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2.— GENTIANA AMARELLA, Lin. THE BITTER, OR AUTUMNAL GENTIAN. 


Symonvmks. — O. lauclfolm, Rqf , i G. tetragonia, Mayer ; G. 
campettris, Geners. ; G. pyramidalis, Willd. ; G. axillarii, Rehb» ,* 
Hippioo oxillare, Schmidt. ; Swertia corniculata, Barrel, ; Eurythalia 
amarella, Bark, 

Enoiutino8. — Eng. Bot. t. 235, 2nd od. vol. ii. t. 377; and onr 
fig, 6, in Plate 48. 


SneciFio CRARACTBa. — Stem tetragonal, panioulately branched at 
top ; branohea ahorter than the intemodea. Leavea oyate-lanceolate, 
S-nerved. Corolla 5 -cleft. Segmenta ovate^ute, laith bearded pUcc 
inaide at the baae.<-->(G. Don,) 


Description, &c. — This plant has been placed by modem botanists in the genus Eurythalia, It is a native 
of Britain, and takes its specific name of Amarella from its intense bitterness. It is a dwarf plant, seldom, if 
ever, rising higher than six inches, and it requires no other care than sowing in any dry exposed situation. A 
calcareous soil suits it best. There are many varieties of this species. 


3.— GENTIANA NIVALIS, Lin, THE SNOWY, OR SMALL ALPINE GENTIAN. 


STMOHYMBa.— Ericola nivalis, Bork. 

Enora VIVOS. — Eng. Bot. t. 896, 2ud cd. vol. ii. t. 376 ; and our 
fig. 6, in Plate 48. 

SpBCfric Character. — Stem simple or branched. Branches alter- 


nate, 1 -flowered. Radical leaves crowded, ovate, acutiih ; cauline 
ones lanceolate. Calyx tubular, 5-toothedt with acute hardly keeled 
angles. Corolla funnol-shapedf lO-cleft ; the accessory segments 
bifid (G. Don.) 


Description, &c. — A most beautiful little plant, wdth vivid dark-blue fiowers. A native of Scotland, and 
indeed found in every part of Europe, from Lapland to the Pyrenees. There are many varieties, the most striking 
of which is one with white flowers. This species, from the brilliant colour of its flowers, its erect, though dwarf 
habit of growth, and the neatness of its foliage, is very ornamental, and it is well adapted for filling a bed in a 
geometric flower-garden. The seeds should be sown in a light peaty or sandy soil, well drained, and they will 
require no other culture. Modem botanists consider this plant as belonging to the genus Ericala. 


OTHER ANNUAL SPECIES OF GENTIANA. 

G. AUREA, Lin. 

The flowers of this species becoming yellow when dry, Linneeus gave it the name of the Gentuma aurea^ 
literally Golden Gtjntian ; but, according to Wahlenberg, the flowers are white. It is a native of Lapland, and it 
is said to have been introduced in 1823. 

G. GERMANICA, Willd, ; EURYTHALIA GERMANICA, Mayer, 

The stem is purplish, and angular ; the root is yellow, aud the flowers of a purplish blue with a white beard. 
It is a native of Germany, and it was introduced in 1818. The four following kinds are also comprehended in 
the modem genus Eurythalia. 

G. OBTUSIFOLIA, Willd. 

This species, which is sometimes called the Mountain Gentian, is a native of Switzerland, where it covers 
large tracts with its bright purple flowers, that assume a yellowish hue when they fade. It is very nearly allied 
to G. Germanica, ^ It was introduced in 1826. 

G. PRiETENSIS, Frml, 

Nearly alhed to G. Germanica, but taller and more branched. A native of Russia, introduced in 1817* 
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O. CAM?ESTRIS» Lin, 

The common or field Gentian is a British plant, with purplish blue or white flowers ; so bitter, that the 
country people use it when dry instead of hops to their beer. It is also occasionally used as a tonic in medicine. 

G. 6LACIALIS, Vill. 

A beautiful little plant, with dark blue flowers, Tery nearly allied to G. nivalu, A native of Lapland, 
introduced in 1819. 

G. CARINTHIACA, Fred.; SWERTIA CARINTHIACA, ; PLEUROGYNIA CARINTHIACA, G. Don, 

The flowers are of a pale blue above, and white or lilac beneath. A native of Carinthia, introduced in 1817 

G. UTRICULOSA. Lin,; ERICALA UTRICULOSA, Bark. 

The flowers are saiver-shaped, of a beautiful blue, with the tube striped with blue and white. The calyx is 
inflated, and has five prominent wings ; and the root is fusiform and yellow. A native of Europe, from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean, introduced in 1822. 


GENUS II. 

CHLORA, Ren. THE YELLOW- WORT, OR YELLOW CENTAURY. 

lAn. Syst. OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Grmicric Chaiuctkh. — Calyx 4 — 8-parted. Corolla sulver-shapcd, 4 — 5*partcd. Stamens H. Filaments very abort. Antlion Dnetr. erect. 
Stigma 2 — 4-clcft, Capsule oval-oblong. Seeds minuto. — (G. Don.) 


CHLORA PERFOLIATA, Lin, THE PERFOLIATED YELLOW CENTAURY, OR COMMON 

YELLOW WORT. 

ENcaaviNGs. — Eng. Hot. t. 60^ 2nd Edit. vol. iii. t. 561 ; and our I tomous, cylindrical. Flowers corymbose, with a flower in each fork. 
fig. 2, in Plate 48. I (G. Don.) 

Spbchuc Character. — G laucous. Leaves perfoliate. Stem dicho* | 

Description, &c. — This plant, though a native of Britain, requires so much care to cultivate it, that it is 
very seldom grown ; though it is so pretty that it well deserves to become a garden flower. It requires an open 
hilly situation, and a loamy soil, with a substratum of chalk or limestone ; and without these advantages it 
seldom, succeeds in the open garden, though it may be grown tolerably well in calcareous soil and in well- 
drained pots. Chlora is from the Greek word Chlorm^ pale. 

C. IMPERFOLIATA, Lin. 

This species differs from C. perfoliata in the leaves being not perfoliate; they are said to be perfoliate 
when the stem appears to pass through them, like the leaves and stem of the common honeysuckle, C. aprifiUiim 
imperfiliata. It is a native of Italy, and was introduced in 1823. 
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GENUS III. 

PLADERA, SoUinder. THE PLADERA 

Lin. Sytt. TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GiENintrc CR4iuoT>n.->0«lyx tubular, 4-tooth6d. Corolla funnel- •bi^)ed, limb irregular. One of the atameni it ahorter than the reat, Stigiiia 

2-lobod. Capaule l-eelled, 2-valved. Seeda numerooi. 

1.— PLADERA DECUS8ATA, Boxh, THE DECUSSATE PLADERA. 

EM(}iuTiNai.~Bot. Mag. t. 3066 ; and o\xt fig. 3, in Plate 48. latter croaa-armed. Leavea ovate-lanceolate, acute, 3 -nerved, aeaaile 

Synonyuks. — C anicora decuaaata, Wall. ; Bxacum aktum, Roth. terminal peduncloa trichotomoua. Flowera pedicelkte ; axillaiy onea 

SpEctFic Gharactir. — E ioct. Stem and branchea 4-winge<l, the aolitary. — (G. Don,') 

Description, &c.— An East India plant of very little beauty, introduced in 1816, and growing about a foot 
high. It is rather tender ; and it requires to be raised on a hotbed, and not planted out till Juno. Pladera 
signifies a moist place. 

P. VIRGATA, Roxb, 

This plant has many aynonymea. It ia a native of the East Indies, whence it was introduced in 1820, and it 
baa small rose-coloured flowers. 

P. PERPOLIATA, Roxb. 

This species has large, pale rose-coloured flowers, and grows about two feet high. It is a native of Malabar, 
where it is called Kanyan cora^ and where the native women use it to ornament their hair. It has not yet been 
introduced. 

GENUS IV. 

ERYTHRiEA, Renealm. THE LESSER CENTAURY. 

Lin. Sytt. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Onnaic Charactwi.— C alyx 5-cloft. Corolla fimnel-§haped, with a ihort 4— 6-parted limb. Anthem epiral in the old state. Style 

erect. Stigmas 2, roundiih.— (G. Don.) 

1.— ERYTHRJEA CBNTAURIUM, Pen. THE COMMON LESSER CENTAURY. 

SYNoinnna.~Chironia Centauiium, With. ; Gentiana Centau- Specific Character.— Stem tetragonal, dichotomouily pamcled, 
rium^ Lin. corymbose. Loaves ovate-knceolate, 3-uerved. Calyx shorter than 

Enoraviuos Eng. Bot. t. 417, 2nd edit. vol. li. t. 320 ; Wood. the tube of the corolk.— (G. Don.) 

Med. Bot. t. 157 ; and out fig. 8, in Plate 48. 

Description, Ac.— A British plant, with pink flowers, of which there are many varieties. The species 
grows about a foot high, in dry gravel or chalk ; but it perishes if transferred to a soil richly manured. It is a 
powerful bitter ; and when steeped in gin, or any other strong spirit, it is taken as a tonic by the labouring 
classes. As a garden flower, it is only suitable for rook-work, or hard gravelly banks, where scarcely anything 
else will grow. Erythrssa is from Erythroiy red flowers. 
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S^ERYTHIUBA LITTORALIS, F»m. THB SEA-SHORE, OR DWARF-TUFTED CENTAURY. 


Snoanni — CUnnit littonlii, JWii. «< DOLf C. piilohdlt, 
Dor. 

EimuTiirot.«J£iig. Bot t 2305, 2nd edit. t. 821 ; uid our ftp, 
7y in PUte 48. 


Sraourio CRinAoriR. — 8i«m dmiile or bruiohod, dwnrf, totngoM). 
Letroi otnto-oblong, obtuM. Flowort erowdod, MMile, teioainUt. 
CtXjx about equal in length to the tube of the ooMlla.-^G. Don.) 


Dmoriftxon, &q. — A very beautiful little Britieh plant, with tufts of pink flowers, growing on the sea-ooast 
It is well deserving of cultivation, and is admirably adapted for rock*work. 


S^ERYTHBJBA AGGREGATA, Swiet. THE CLUSTER. FLOWERED ERYTHRiBA. 


£MonAVi]fOE.<«>Biit. Flow. Oard. t. 137 ; and our Jig, 1, in Plate 
48 . 

SptGmo CsAnAOTBE..-Stema tetrugonal, much branched, decum. 
bent ; branehee diobotomoue, aggregate, few-flowered. Flowera aewle. 


Leaves ipathulate, obtute, 1-norved, tapering into the petiole* at the 
bate. Bracteaa linear, obtuie, rather longer than the caljrx. Caljrx 
twice ihorter than the tube of the corolla. — (G. Dor.) 


Description, Ac. — A beautiful little plant, growing in tufts about three indies high, vHith dark rose-coloured 
flowers. A native of the south of Europe ; introduced in 1824. It is admirably adapted for rook-work, or it 
may be grown in small pots, in sandy loam and peat. It does best sown in autumn, and kept in pots during the 
winter, under a hand-glass, or in a cold frame. Thus treated, it will come into flower in March, and will oontinno 
producing a succession of blossoms till November. 


OTHER SPECIES OF ERYTHR^EA. 

E. CACHONLABUM, Ram, ei Sohultei ; GENTIANA PERUVIANA, Lour. 

This species yields the celebrated tonic medicine of South America, called there Cohan lagwiii^ and mentioned 
by Humboldt. It is a native of Chili and Peru, and was introduced in 1825. 

E. SPICATA, Pm. ; GENTIANA 8PICATA Lin, 

This is the only species of Erythrcea that has its flowers disposed in spikes ; their colour is pink or white, and 
they are very ornamental. The species is a native of Italy, and it was introduced in 1820. 

E. LATIFOLIA, Smkth, 

This is a British species, which only differs from £. liUoraUt in the leaves being broader. 

E. PULCHELLA, Friat. 

A British species, the flowers of which close at 11 o'clock in the evening, and which has been for this reason 
included in the floral clock, described by many writers. 

E. MARITIMA, Part. 

A native of Tangiers on the seanride, with bright yellow flowers. It was introduced in 1777* as it never 
grows above four or five inches high, it is a valuable flower for rook- work. 

E. hXJTEk, Rmm, at Schidiat. 

Closely resembling the preceding species, but a native of Italy on mountaiiis. 



The plants enumerated in the preceding pages may be said to comprise all the 
ornamental annual flowers grown in British gardens ; at least they are all of which we have been able 
to obtain any account. Most of them are to be obtained at seed-shops and nurseries; and the 
others are all easily attainable if a demand were created for them. 
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A'catitiuckjk, 256 
Acarus telliriua, 59, 256 
Addnii, fig. 3, in Plate 1, 1 
AfHcan Marigold, 186 
Agerktum, Piute 31, 178 
Agroatdmma, Plato 20, 112 
Alkanet, S24 
Alkekengi, Plate 46, 250 
Alontba, Plate 44, 230 
Alpine Oentian, 258 
Al^uum calyclnum, 73 
Anagdllia, Plate 25, 141 
Anchiiaa versicolor, 224 
A'nthemia ardbica, 194 
Antirrhinum, Plate 43, 234 
Amadou, 207 
Amaranthdceee, 171 
Amaranth of tlie Poets, 174 
Amardntns, 172 
Amberbdo, 209 
Ambrdsia, 212 
Amoth^stea, Plate 39, 227 
Ammhbium, Plate 33, 108 
Amplierdpbis, 212 
A'rabis vema, Plate 13, 73 
Aretdtis (sphonogync) anthcraoides, 
Plate 31, 190 
Aretdtis ealendulkcea, 206 
Aretdtis tristis, 206 

Aj^emdne, figs. 4 and 5, in Plate 5, 27 
Aster, 178 
Astrdj^lus, 127 

Athanusia (Ldnos), Plate 31, 197 
Atrdpa, 249 


Badria, Plate 31, 193 
Balsam, 135 

culture of, 136 

601*16018, 64 
Bastard Saffron, 209 
Bell-flower, Plate 30, 168 
Bellinia, 249 

Bldens, Plate 32, aa Cosmea lutea, 184 

Bindweed, 147 

Bird’s'foot Trefoil, 124 

Biscutello, 78 

Biahop'8-F<w4;, 10 

Bitter Gentian, 258 

Black-seeded Ddlichos, 135 

Bladder Fumitory, 42 

Bladder Ketmia, Plate 16, 95 

Blind Poppy, 22 

Blitum, 175 

Blne-bottle, Plate 33, 206 
Blumenbichia, 63 


Blush Centaury, Plate 33, 208 
Boerkhaiuia, Plate 32, 211 
Bonn Nox, 150 

Branching Larkspur, fig. 6. in Plate 3, 5 

Brdssica arvdnsis, 76 

Bmwdllia, Plate 44, 240 

Buckler Mustard, 78 

Biinias Cakilv, 78 

Bur-uiarigold, 184 

BurrcUia, 188 


Caedlia, Plate 31, 202 
Caidphoru, 60 
Cttkilo, 78 

Calandrinia, Plate 18, 101 
Culdndula. 205 

Caldnduin pliivitMis, Plato 31, 196 
Californian annuals, culture of, 156 
Californian Poppy, 31 
Cullichrha, Piute 31, 193 
CalliOpsis, Plato 31, IHl 
Callistdma, 178 
CallistephuB, 1 78 
Cdltha oflicindlis, 205 
Calves Snout, 234 
Calystdgia, 147, 153 
Campdtiuln, Plate 30, 168 
Canary-bird flower, Plate 21, 116 
Candy-tuft, Plate 12, 69 

culture of, 70 

Cunsedru, 2(>0 

Cdntua. 160, 163 

Cape Marigold, Plate 31, 196 

Oapparidcan, 80 

Caiddtuinc Luiihria, 79 

Carnation Popjiy, fig. 5, in Plate 4, 23 

Cdrthamus, 209 

Odrthamim landtus, 210 

Castilldja, Plate 44, 240 

Catchfly, Plate H*. 105 

Celdsia, 173 

Cdlsia (Alonsda) linearis, Plate 44, 239 
— . — urticifdlia, 239 
Centaurda, Plate 33. 208 
Centaury, Plate 33, 208 
Centrdiilhus, 

Centrathdrum, 212 
Centrospdrmum, 195 
Ccrlntbe, Plato 38, 222 
Chardfnta, 2)3 
Charidis, 180 
Chasmdnia inefsa, 227 
Cheirfinthua, 66 
Cheliddnium, 29, 30 
Ohaaopodi^m, 175 


i. as in gentleman. 


Chickling Vetch, 132 

— I curious effeet of*, 132 

Chilian Nettle plant, 61 
China Aster, Pluto 36, 178 

— cultivation of, 1 79 

Chinese Pink, Plate 20, 111 
I Cbirdnia, 260 

Chldm, Pluto 48, 259 
C brysdn them um, Plato 82, 194 
ChrystMs, 31 

Cigars, mode of making, 243 

Cineririu tendlla, 179 

Cinenirla tussildgum, Plate 32, 203 

Oladdnthiis, Plato 81, 194 

nidrkia, Plato 9, 56 

Clary, 225 

Cluythnia, 104 

Clednie, figs. 6 and 6, in Plate 15, 80 
Clintdnia, Plato 29, 167 
C'ockscoinb, 173 
ColHiisia, Plato 41, 229 
Collduiiu, 158 

Composibp, description of, 177 
Convdlvulits, Plate 26, 145 
Convolvulus Nil, 149 
Coquclicot, nieauing of, 23 
Coredpsis, Plato 31, 181 
Com Bluebottle, Plate 33,208 
Corn C*>cklc, 113 
Corn Popj)y, 23 
Coronilia, 12H 
Coryddlls, 41 
C6smoa, l*lati; 32, 184 
Cdtulo, 107 

Crdpis (Tdlpis) barbata, Plato 31, 210 
Ordpis (Buarkbuiisia) rubra, Plate 32, 211 
Crdssa, 153 

Crimson-winged Pea, Plate 24 , 126 

Crotolaria, 108 

Crucifern, 65 

Cryptostdmma, 206 

CucUbalus, 107 

Chphea, Plate 17, 97 

Cuscuta, 154 

Oystickpnos, 42 


DatUra, Plate 46, 250 
Delphinium, Plate 2, 5 
Deptford Pink, 112 
Devil in a bush, Plate 2, 10 
Difintbus ehindntis, Plate 20, 111 
Didiscus, fig. 3, in Plate 7, 43 
Diel^tra, 42 
Dimorphdtbeoa, 190 
IHadtSMslftS 
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I Gbod night at ncNm, 90 
OnM Vetc^y 183 
Groundfel, 202 
I Oyptdphila, 110 
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Diplophppuiy 178 
Dipdlm,2l3 
Diteoeipnos, 42 
Diitaff-tbistle, 210 

DdlichoB L&blab, 6g. 12, in Plate 23, 135 
Dodder, 154 
Double Larkepur, 7 
Dracoodpbalum, Plate 39, 226 
Drachpit, Plate 32, 180 
Dragon’s Head, Plate 39, 226 


Earth Pea, 132 
E'cbinops, 207 
E'cbium, Plate 38, 223 
Egg Plant, 255 
%ochl5a, 160 
E^ptian Bean, 135 
Elecampane, 189 
Elichrfsum, Plate 34, 201 
Ellleia, 215 
Emilia (Caealia), 202 
Ericdla, 258 

Erythrfl^a, Plate 48, 260 
Erysimum, 79 

Eschschdltcia, figs. 1 and 2, in Plate 6, 31 

Euchariditim, Plate 9, 58 

Eurythklia, 258 

Euthca, Plate 37, 218 

Evix, 212 

Evening Primrose, Plate 8, 46 
Everlasting flowea, Plate 34, 201 
Evdlvulus, 153 


Fddia, Plate 38, 214 
Felicia ten^Ua, 179 
Fennel'flower, Plate 2, 9 
Feverfew, East Indian. 195 
Fiehiden, 99 

P'ig Marigold, Plato 18, 99 
FUigo, 212 
i4'lax, Plate 15, 88 
Flos Adbnis, 6g. 3, in Plate 1, 1 
Flower Gentle, 172 
Francha, 44 

French Marigold, Plate 32, 186 
Furokria, 42 
Fumitory tribe, 38 


Gaillhrdia, Plate 32, 187 
Galinshgea, 189 
Garden Fennel flower, 9 
Garden Nightshade, 248 
Garden Persicario, 176 
Qariddlla, fig. 2, in Plate 1, 15 
Gariep, meaning of the word, 25 
GaOra, 58 
Gentian, 257 
Gentikna, Plate 48, 257 
German Aster, Plate 36, 178 
German Ltrkspnrt, 7 
German Paste, 21 
German Stock^ 66 
Gflia, Plate 28, 160 
Gith, 10 
Githhgo, 113 

Glaflcium, figs. 2 and 3, in Plate 3, 23 
Globe Amaranth, 174 
Globe Thistle, 207 
Gl^ed maritima, 78 
G<^etia, Plate 8, 62 
Golden Thistle, 218 
Golden Thistle of Pern, 27 
Gomphr^na, 174 


Hatchet Vetch, 128 
Hawkweed, 210 
Heads of Poppies, 22 
Heartsease, 85 

— culture of, 87 

- origin of Uie hybrids and varieties 

of, 86 

Helifinthemum, 182 

Heldnium, 189 

Helichrfsum, Plate 34, 201 

HelidpMU, figs. 6 and 7, in Plate 13, 76 

Henbane^ Plate 47, 253 

Herb Trinity, 87 

Hdsperis, 66 

Hibiscus Afiicanus, Plate 1 6, 96 
Holtzia, 160 
Holdgymnd, 188 
Honoywort, Plate 36, 222 
Hdrminum, 225 

Homed Poppy, figs. 2 and 3, in Plate 5, 28 

Homemknnia hlcolor, 238 

Hotbeds, to make, 34 

Hug^list, 42 

Hunnemknia, 33 

Hydrophyllaceee, 215 

Hyoscyimus, Plata 47, 253 

Hyp4ooum, fig. 4, in Plate 7, 39 


Iberis, Plato 12, 69 

Impktiens, fig. 3, in Plate 24, 137 

IporaosV, Plate 26, 148 

Ipomoe'a rbbro-cesritlea, Plate 26, 151 

Isktis pinnkta, 78 

ladtoma, Plate 29, 166 


Jacobos'a, Plate 32, 202 
Jalap, plant producing it, 140 
Jointed Pea, 132 
Jumping Betty, 138 


KaulfOssia, Plate 31, 180 
Kentroph^llum, 210 
Knautia, 213 
Konlga, 73 

Kiss behind the garden gate, 87 
Kite-flower, Plate 46, 250 


LabidtsB, 223 

Lkblab, fig. 12, in Plate 23, 135 
Lablkvia vulgkris, 135 
Lag&soea, 212 
Lamb’s Lettnee, 214 
Larkspur, Plate 2, 5 
Lasthenio, Plate 31, 188 
Ldthyrus, Plate 23, 130 
Laudanum, 20 
Lavatdra, Plate 16, 94 
Legend of Hhodanthe, 198 
Le^minbssB, 117 
Lepldium firkgrant, 78 
Leptoslphon, Plate 27, 156^ 
licsser Centaury, 260 
Ligulato Flowers, 1 77 
Limnknthes, 114 
Linkria, Plate 48, 234 
Unum, Plate 15, 83 


Loksa, Plate 10, 60 . 

— — culture <^,62 

Lobklia, PUte 29, 168 

Lobel’s Catehfly, fig. 4, in Plate 19, 107 

L6nas (Athanksia), Plate 31, 197 

Lopkzia, 59 

Lord Anson’s Pea, 134 

Lordntea atropurphrea, 186 

Lotus, Plate 23, 124 

Love and Idleness, 87 

Love in a Mist, Plate 12, 9 

Love in Idleness, 87 

Love lies Bleeding, 172 

Lunkria Ricdtia, 79 

Lupine, Plato 22, 119 

Luplnus, Plato 22, 119 

Lychnis, cos'll rOsa, 112 

Ljrchnis Iss'ta, 113 

Lychnis prostrkta, 105 

Lycopdrsicum (Wolfs peach), 256 

Lythrkcett, 97 


Madkria, Plate 32, 191 
Mkdia, 191 

Malcbmia, fig. 5, in Plate 61, 68 

Maleshdrbia, figs. 3 and 4, in Plate 16, 82 

Mallow, Plate 16, 91 

Mklope, Plate 16, 93 

Mklva, Plate 16, 91 

Malvkceas, 91 

Marigold, Common, 205 

Mart^ia, 228 

Marvel of Peru, fig. 2, in Plate 24, 139 

Mask-flower, 239 

MathiOla, Plate 11, 66 

Matrickria, 195 

Maw-seed, 21 

Mkzus, Plate 39, 238 

Menonvillea, 78 

Meserabrydnthemum, Plate 18, 99 
Mktol, 251 

Michaelmas Daisy, 179 
Micrbpus, 212 
Mignonette and Clarkia, 57 

^,89 

— , culture of, 90 

Milk Vetch, 127 
Mimulus, Plate 44, 238 
Mirkbilis, fig. 2, in Plate 24, 139 
Moldavian ^Im, 226 
Molucca Balm, Plate 39, 227 
Molucklla, Plate 39, 227 
Moukey-flower, Plato 44, 238 
Mondpsis, 168 
Morickndia, 76 
Morphine, 20 
M6ma, Plate 34, 199 
Morning Glory, 150 
Moza, 207 

Musk Mallow, 91 ^ 


Naming Annuals, 3 
Nsstflrtium, Plate 21, 114 
Nemkstib Plate 43, 237 
Nemdph^, Plate 37, 216 
N. insignis, culture of, 217 
Niekndria, Plate 46, 250 
Niootikna, 242 
Nigdlla, Plate 2, 9 
Nightdhade, 347 
NolLme-tangevd, Plate 24, 137 
NOuea, 224 
Nyetaginkoeas, 139 
Nyetkrium, 24r 
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OmmhiBmt 4S 

QBnotbera, Pitta 8, 48 

Oil mtda from tlia 8tm(kniar> 183 

— from Mtdit Miht, 182 

— from Popplaa, 21 
Opium, 18 
Oz7b4phiit, 141 
Oxjfm, Pitta 31, 191 


Palatad-oiip, Pitta 44, 240 
PtlATit,Plttal6,06 . 

Ptntjr, 87 
PtptTulaatt, 17 
P^^Tor, PUta 4, 17 

PapiUontoeouf flowar, Deaeilptioil of the 
parts of, 119 
Pk^4iilQm, 212 
Padallnav, 228 
PerioAllis, 208 
ParsiojUit, 176 
Paruvitn Winter Oherry, 250 
Patiinit, Pitta 47, 254 
— , eultura of, 255 
Phaoelit, Pitta 88, 221 
Pharbltia, 146 and 153 
Phaaaant'a^ya, Plata 1, 1 
Phlox Drummdndi, 6ff. 1, in Plata 27, 165 
Phoaphorua, from the Nuturtlnin, 116 
Phyaklia Peruyidna, 250 
Phyadlia Solaodcat, 249 
Phyadatagia, Plata 39, 226 
Picridium, 21 1 
Pimpamal, Plata 25, 141 
Piok, chinenaa, Plata 20, 111 
— ■ ) Deptford, 112 

, Vaiarian, 214 

PUden, Pitta 48, 260 
Platyat^on, flg. 1, in Plata 1, 15 
Platjatigma, 6g. 3, in Plata 6, 30 
Plaotociphalua, 208 
Plactrltia, 214 

Poddlepia, ag. 3, in PUta 34, 200 
PoUmonidcaaB, 165 
Polygonum, 176 
Po|^y, Plato 4, 17 
— — , culture of, 22 
Pordn^163 

Portuldoatt, 101 ! 

Prickly Poppy, Bga. 4 and 5, in Plata 5, 27 
PriffluldcMB, 141 
Prinae’a Feather, 172 
Priamatooirpua, 168 

Purple Homed Poppy, flg. 1, in Plata 5, 30 
Purple Petunia, PUta 47, 256 
Purple Ragwort, 202 
Pui^eatammad Vaiarian, 214 
Pyrethmm indicum, 196 


Qndinodit, PUta 24, 148 


Ragwort, 202 
RanonenlaceaB, 1 
Rapistrum mailtnm, 78 
Rad or Pnipla Hawkwaad, 211 
Rad Spider, 59 and 266 
Ralna Maignarita, 178 
R4aa^ odordta, 89 
Rhoddntha, PUta 84, 198 
Rie5tia,79 

Bia«tlMkviD,fl|h3,S, nd4,lD FUt, 

a? 


Bpint.171 

Roaa Campion, 112 

Roaa of Haayan, nata 20, 112 

Rudbdokia, 180 

Rndb4ekUaldta,189 


Safllowar, 209 
Sage, PUta 39, 223 
Saiidathua, 246 
Salpigldtaia, Plata 42, 283 
8dlyU,PUta39, 225 
Sanyltdlia, 186 
SapondrU, flg. 19, 109 
Sardcha, PUta 46, 249 
Seabihaa orientdlit, 213 
Scarlet Jaimina, 149 
Schiadnthua, PUta 42, 231 
SohUopdtaloQ, 77 

■ , culture of, 77 

Sedlymui maeuldtua, 213 
Scorpion Senna, 128 
Boononera tingltdna, 21 1 
Scrophuldrinec, 229 
Bcyphdothui, 65 
Sea Rocket, 78 
Saouriddea, 128 
Sacurigera, 128 
Saada of the Poppy, uaea of, 21 
Sanecio, 202 
Saadm6,228 

Shiraz Tobacco, manuUctura of, 245 
SilendeeB, 105 
SUdnd, Plate 19, 105 
Simtia, 212 
Siif mbrium, 73 
Sleep of plants, 129 
Sna^ragon, plate 43» 234 
Snowy Gentian, 258 
Snuff, mode of making, 243 
Soapwort, fig. 19, 109 
Sogidgina, 189 
SoU for tender annuali, 36 
Soil, mode of introducing anymrtieular kind 
of loil for growing dalicata pUnta, 8 
Solandceee, 242 
Soldnum, 247 
Soldnuni Melongdna, 255 
Soldnum procOmbeut, 249 
Soud, 205 
Sowing onnuala, 3 

Spooiib NigeU., flgi. 3 ud 4, ia Plato 3, 11 
Spaoiah tinder, 207 
S^uldria, 168 
Sphendgyna, 190 

peculiarity in the florets of the 

diak, 191 

Spurred Valariao, 215 
Starry Marigold, 212 
Starwort, 178 
Stagia,94 

St Kathaiina'a Wbaal, 10 

Stock OilliflowM, 66 

Stimmottium, 250 

Strawberry BUta, 175 

Straptintbns, figs. 3 and 4, in PUte 18, 75 

Snnflower, 182 

Sanflower of the Andants, 183 
Sweat Alfaanm, 78 
Sweet Pea, PUta 28, 130 
' cnlture of, ISl 
Sweat 8afl5no,EUte 88, 209 
Sw6rtU,269 
Syrian Honest, 79 
Synip of Poppi^ 23 
MM 


Tabdruaytridh, 246 

Tagdtos,PUt 0 82,lB6 

Tulnum, 101 

Tamo Laiktpur, 6 

Tangier Pea, 181 

Tdtula, PUta 46, 251 

Tender annuals, oultuie of, 88 

Tender annnala, mode of obtalninf eaaUiyi 140 

Tan-waak Stook, PUto 11, 66 

Tatragondlobua, 126 

Thale Craaa, 73 

Thinning out, 3 

Thldpd, 68 

Thom Apple, PUta 46, 250 
Thunbdrgia, Plate 47, 266 
— — — eultura of, 267 
Tovi.flax, Plata 48, 234 
Tobacao, 242 

manufacture of, 243 

Tdlpia, PUta 31, 210 
Tomatoa, 255 
TorduU, PUta 44, 238 
Traehymend, flg. 3, in PUta 7* 42 
TranapUnting, 12 
Treacle MuaUrd, 79 
Tribe Astmbidaaa, 178 
Tribe OhiohordcM, 210 
Tribe Cynardn, 205 
Tribe EupatorideeB, 178 
Tribe SanedonideM, 180 
Triptillon, 213 
Tn^^oinm, PUta 21, 114 
Tufted Centaury, 260 
TOrrilia, 73 

Two Faces under a Hood, 87 
Tying up plants to atakea, fro., 6 

Valeridna calitrdpa, 215 

ooroucoplB, 214 
Valerindlla, 216 
Valdzia, 118 
Vegetable Rouge, 209 
Venice diallow, 96 
Venua'f Looking-glass, 168 
Veaiodria, figs. 1 and ^ in PUte 18, 74 
Vetch, 129 

VctchUng, 133 and 134 
VUU, 129 

VloU tricolor, PUte 14, 85 
Virginian Stock, flg. 6, in PUte 11, 08 
Vii^nian Tobacco, 243 
Viperia BugloM, PUte 38, 223 
Viper'i grass, 211 

WahUnbdivia, 168 

WaU crest, 78 

Watoing, reasons fbr, 18 

Water-pepper, 176 

White Petunia, Plate 47, 264 

WUd Chamomile, 212 

Wild Sweet WUliam, 107 

Winter Cherry, 250 and 855 ' 

Woolly Cdrthamna, 210 

Xerdnthemum, 207 
Ximdnaia, 212 

Tallow Contanryy 259 

TeUow Hawkweed, 210 

Yellow Laikes heeUa, 115 

YelUw RigelU, flg. 6, in PUte 2, 18 

Yellow Vetchling, 133 

Yellow wort, 269 
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GLOSSARY. 


Amvtivm. ImpMfbotlf d«v«lop«d« not fertile. | 

Adwniaai* A dry fruit which doec not open 
when tipe« end oontainc only one leed. ' 

Aconite* Aon Aconitusii the botanic neme 
of the Monkihood. 

Aenmenu A long taper point. 

Aeominnted. Ending in e long thorp point. 

Adnote. Adhering to. Adnote m^ert ore 
when they ore ottoched to the fllomente 
thronghottt their whole length. 

Adpretted. Olooely pretoed together. 

Adnncom. Hooked. 

JBttirotion. In the bud. 

jBquolii. Oompoiite floweif, in which oil the 
floieta ore bitesuoL 

Aggregote. Cluttered. 

Ajooit. From the nome of the Gredon hero 
Ajox. See p. 8. 

Alflt. The wi^ of o peo*flowcr. 

Aloto, Winged. 

Albo. White. 

Albieoulit. White-ttemmed. 

Albumen. The white port of the teed. 

Alyitum. Modwort; beconoe it wot tuppoted 
to cure Hydrophobio. 

AmUguum. Doubtful. 

Anogollit. From Antgeloo, to lough ; becoute 
the plont wot ttid to cure detpondency. 

Androtoce. From oner, o uum, ond ttkot, o 
buckler, in ollution to the form of the eolyz. 

Angiotpermio. Bmring the teedt in o c^Mule. 

Anther. The pollen-beoring port of the ttamen. 

Anthephovum. An elongated reoeptocle* on 
which the petals ttament, ond oroiy^ ore 
oeoted. 

Annnol. Lotting only one yeor. 

Annulor. Ring-thopod. 

Apoleote. Without polett. 

A{MX. Top, higheet yuU 

Appendaget. Thote porta of o flower which do 
not oome under any of the regular diTitiont. 

Appendieulote. Ho^g oppendoget. 

Approodmoting. Approaching near to. 

Axmbio. Bemoie tome of the apeciet were 
found In Aimbio. 

Arcuate. Cunred, or bent like o bow. 

Arenorium. Sand. 

Areola. A little tptee between two nioed 
plooet. 

Aigemene. From Aigemo, a cotaroct of the 

aT- A ihidc tough covering to the teed. 

Arittata. Brittled. 

Arittately. Brittly. 

Arlicoloted. Diorineay joliiiid oo ao to eepo* 
.rate readily in the honA 


Arventit. Ftald. 

Atpero. Rough. 

Atturgent. Hiring upwardt. 

Attenuated. Norrov^ gradually. 
Attimntiocum. Orange. 

Aurenm. Golden y^ow. 

Auricled* Bored. 

Autnmnolit. Autumn. 

Awned. Terminating in a long brittle» like { 
the eon of barley. 

Azillory. G^ningi^ from the aadlt or forit of 
the Imvea or bron^ee. 


Baocote. Berry-like ; that it, the teedt burled 
in a fletby tubttance like thote of the goote- 
bony and ounant. 

Bartonia. In honour of Dr. Barton, Profector 
of Botany at Philadelphia. 

Beaked. Ending in a bud, beak-like point. 

Bibracteated. With two rowa of braetaat. 

Bicalcarate. Two-tpurred. 

Bicomate. Two-homed. 

Bifid. Divided into two porta, or two-cleft. 

Bifront. Two-froed. 

Bigibbont. Having two protuberanoet. 

Bilabiate. Two-lipped. 

Bilamellato. Having two platca, or being 
divided into two partt. 

Bllobed. Two-lobed. 

BioTulate. Containing two ova, or incipient 

teedt. 

Bipinnate. Twice pinnate. 

Bitcutate. Retembliug two bucklert. 

Biacutella. From bit, double, and tcutella, 
a tauoer, in allurion to the thi^^ of the teed- 
pod. 

Bitexual flowert. Thote that hove both ttament 
and piatUt. 

Blumenbachia. In honour of Dr. Blnmenbacb, 
Profrttor of Medicine at Gottingen. 

Braeteat. The tmall leavet or membranet jntt 
below the flower. 

Bractoolet. Small braeteat. 


Cakile. The Arabic word uaed fiar the plant ao 
called. 

Oaloatate. Spurred. 

Callout. Haidened. 

Oalydne. Belonging to the calyx, or part of it. 
Oalyculated. Having the braeteat to pl a c ed at 
to reaemble an additional calyx. 

Calyptrate. 8h^ like an extlnguitlMr. 

I Campanulate. Bell-thaped. 

mm2 


Oaneaeont* Covered with very ahort white 
down. 

Capitate. Spreading lo aa to form a head. 

Ca^le. A dry aeed-veaaal. 

Cai^la. Beed-veeaelt. 

Cai^opetalum. Heartrtbapod petala. 

Carina. The keel of a peai^ower. 

OaitiUginona. CMttly. 

Oauleeoent. With a kind of atom. 

Caulino leavet. Thote growing on the etem. 

Ohtlaia. The proioetingpoint in a aaod oppoaite 
the hilmn, ^th which it la connected bv a 
alight cord-like projection, ealled a rapha. 
Thcae parta are very oontplettoua In tome 
teedt, at In thoee of t^ omnfo ) hut aeeieely 
vlriblo in othora. 

Channelled. Blarked with deep fbrrewi. 

Ciliated, Fringed with lairt Uke eyolaahee. 

Oitrina. Lemon-coloured. 

Clarkia. In honour of Captain Clarke, Ita 
diaeoverer. 

Clavate. Clnh-ahaped; boeoming thickor to* 
wardttho aptok 

Clavicnlato. Somewhat dnb-thaped. 

Claw. A long narrow part of the petal Ineerted 
in the calyx, like the potala of the pink and 
the oaroaflon. 

CBoome. From Rlrio, to riiut, 

Coarotata. Oompreaaed, and crowded tooethcr. 

Coehleata. Twitted, ao at to retomblo the 
thell of a inaiL 

Cohere. Grow together. 

Cohering. Adhering together* 

Commiaeure. The tmooth Inride of an aitleu* 
lated joint. 

Comoee. Hairy, covered with coma, that if, 
tnftt of fine abort hairt. 

Compacta. Compact 

Compoft Soileompotodof tevtraliogreditnta. 

Concrete. Formed Into one mate; joined 
together* 

Connate. Joined together at the hate. 

Connective. A part of the ataman, dletinct 
from the filament, which attaebea the celle ef 
the antbert to each other. 

ConnWlog. Converging, or IndinSng tegether. 

Connivent. Lying very clooe together. 

Oontolida. Healing. 

Convolnte. Boiled outwaidf, or two pailfi 
rolled together over each othtf. 

Corlaceout, Loaihetr. 

Coralealate. Homed. 

Corolla. Tbewholeofthepetaliortltaflowen 

Conlliae. Belonging to tho comlla. 

Coronopifblia. Bnekbom-leawid. 

Cecrogtied. Wrinkled. 
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Cfwibiito. 

OovymV. A head of floweri, the top of whkdi 
If nearly flat, the ibotitalks of the outer | 
flowen heing longer than thoie in the eentre. 

Clotyledottt. The eolid parti of the eeed, 
lihioh afterwirdi divide, and heeome theieed- 
leavei. 

OneUpei. Fleihy. 

Orenated. Notched. 

Crenaturei. Notohee. 

Crenulated. Hie edge eat into tmall round 
notobei. 

Cruciate. In the form of a Malteie cron. 

Cruitaoeoni. Having a hud brittle covering. 

Oueullate. Hooded. 

Cumulated. Thrown together in heapi. 

Cuneated. Wedge-eiu^ed. 

Cuphea. Prom Kupboa, citfved, alloding to the 
form of the capiule. 

Ouipidate. Suddenly tapering to a point. 

Cyaoaa. Bluo, Hke the cokm of the Cyanua 
or Com bluebottle. 

Oymei. When the flowevi Iona a flattened 
panicle; and are produced on ihort bmnohei 
growiug from one foot-iialk. The flowem of 
the Elder and Liuraitinua are prodnoid In 
oymei. 

CymoM* Flowering in oymei. 


Damaioena. Damaaena^ 

Deenidria* Having tan atamena. 

Dedduoua. Loaing ita leaves in winter. 
Declining. Bendi^ dowawanii. 

Daeemponnd. Twim or thrioe eomponnd. 
Decumbent. Lying on the ground. 

Decurront Running down, m for eianple 
when a leaf extendi along <he petiole. 
DecuMate. With the hia^ei fotihing idght 
angles. 

Deflexed. Bent downwardi. 

Dehinent. Opening natmnlly, as the pods of 
peai, &e., do when over ripe. 

Dentata. Toothed. 

Dentieulated. Toothed. 

Diadolphia. When tbe itamans am cenneited 
into two diitinot bundlm. 

Diaphanous. Trampmnti. I 

DhrhotiMneus. In two vowii er in painu 
Didinua, With two diski. 

Didymoua. Twin, two united. 

Diflhie. I^readhig loosely* 

Digynia. With two stylesi 
Dieeoid, Flat and ros^, like a disk. 

Dkk. A round flat luriaoe, sometimes applied 
to a bead of flowiBi, aiid somtCimti to the 
receptacle. In compete flowers the disk ii 
the centre ; m for example, it is tne yellow 
put of a daisy. 

Dissepiments. The partitieiis hfwhioh Assed- 
veieel is divided internally. 

Divaricats. Stngglittg^ sprmdim widely in 
dlflbrent directioni. 

Hivwgittg. When two parti pww olece together 
at their base, and divide^ inming diiarent 
waya, to aa to be widelyipartat thehrauiandt 
Dodecaadria. Hiviag twehb stamens^ 
Drupaceous. When the teed is euelosedin ai. 
stone In the eentm of a pulpy eovuki|g.aa tim^ 
plum or ehttij. 

Dubium. Doubtful. 


Salinated. Covaeid wUh pri t kl es t, Vka w 


IkU. 


Emsrginate. Having a eBapU ^ne(lll at the 
extnmity of the leaf. 

Embryo. Ctorm ef the yonng j^L 

Enclosed. Net pn^ti^ beyond the .flower* 

Eniiform. Sb^ied like a sword with a itral|^t 
blade. 

Bpigynous. Orowing upon the style, or ovary. 

Eryiimotn. From Ery^ to draw, beeausa it 
will raise bliiten. 

Buehuidiom. From Eucharis; agneaUe. 

Bvolttte. Not folded. 

Exierted. Ihroiecting coniiderably. 

Exitipulate. without ttipales. 


I Faleate. Curved like a sickle* 

I Farinaceous. Floury. 

Faiciclei. Bundles. 

I Futigiate. The branches growing upri^t, and 
clow together, like thow of a Lombardy 

i poplar. 

FeatW-nerved. When thexeinf of the leaves 
an diiposad ngularly, like the ibithery part I 
of a pen. 

Female flowers. Thow that have only piitUi 
and no stamens. 

Fibrils. Small roots. 

Filament. The stalk part of the stamen, whioh 
supports the anther. 

Filiform. Thread-like. 

Fiitular. Full of hollow pipes, or small tnbsa; 

Fiammea. Flame<«oloand. 

Flavum. Yellow. 

Floral leaves. Those on the flower-stalk. 

Flotibnndam. Many-flowered. 

Foliaoeous. Leafy. 

Francoa. In honour of Don F. Franco, of 
Valencia, a patron of botany in the sixteenth 
century. 

Friable. Orambling. 

Fructiferous. Fruit-beaiing. | 

Frustranea. With the florets of the dldc 
biwxual, and thow of the ray neuter. 

Funicle. A little stalk by which the seed is 
attached to the placenta. 

Fusiform. A dcsmuding root, like that of a 
carrot. 


Oallicum. Fnnch. 

Gaura. From Gauros ; superb. 

Gigartoid. Seeds having a half transparent 
membrane round them, like the seed ^ the 
grape. 

Olabroua. Smooth, destitute of wool, hair, or 
down. 

Glauoesoent Hoary and bluish, or sea-green. 

Olaueiusi. From Glaucous ; a pale bluish, or 
sea-green. 

Olanoous* A bluish-green. 

Godetia. Origin not known. 

Grandiflora. Uuge-flowered. 

Gymnobasei. A fleshy receptacle, bearing 
separate fruita. 

Gyinnospennia. Having the seeds at the 
bottom of the calyx, aod not in a o^isule. 


Hastate. Halbert-shaped* 

HersMpilirodite flewiffk TImmc that hafo both 
glwBSM end gistflsi^ 
i Hetemgamoui Ofiprioiiikiada. . 
Hetera|diyUttm« With ImWi of wwlew shapes* 
Hexandria* Wlth iixAlaimi* 

Hihlsoni F!mm fiMib AM mIu 


Hilna « Hyhiei^ |1wjmr m m«tk 
ssed whioh shews whm h adhised lo ribs 

Oeveied with short stiff halm* 
Homogamous. All of one kind* 

HumiUs. OflowgreWth* 

Hybridum. Hybrid. 

Hypogynotts* Gmwing from beneath the own* 
liom. 


Iberis. SVem Iberia, thoaioiont name of 
Imbricate. Laid over each ether like oeu^ 
Imperferated. Apparently full of holee whew 
held up to the light, Uke the leaf of the 
myrtle. 

Ineumbont. Lying open* 

Incurved. Bending inwards. 

Indefinite. Varying in number in diflhrsnt 
plants. 

Indehisoont. Not opening nitamliy when 
Inferior. Below the bow of the stamens. 
Integrifolia. Entire-leaved.. 

Inter-valvular. Between the valves, er partr 
into whioh the seed-vessel Is divided. 
Involucre. The floral leaves when they snr* 
round the flowers. 

Involute. Rolled inwards. 

Isooandiia. Having twenty, er mere itaneni. 


Junoeum. Reed-like. 


Keeled. When two petals axe joined together, 
or one is raised and curved in the eentre, like 
the keel of a boat. 

Koniga. In honour of Charles Konig, Eiq« , 
F.R.A., &c* 


Lavigatum. Very smooth. 

Laeiniated. Deeply out into small parts. 

Laterally. On the sides. 

LatlfoUa. Broad-leaved. 

Lavatera. In honour of Laviter, the celebrated 
physiognomist. 

Lc^me. A seed-vessel which resembles that of 
the pea. 

Ligalate. Blowers riiaped like a cornet of 
paper, open at the top and joined at the 
bottom. 

Limb, The opreadlng part el a flower, in 
opposition to the tubular part, or the elitwt. 

Idnw. Line-like^ long and liendfV* 

Idnearo. Linear-leaved. 

Loam. Awilconiiitiiigof eqnalparto ofelay 
and wme much lighter soil; aa for example^ 
a sandy loam consists of cli^ uA mad, and 
a calcareous loam of day and ehallu 

Loaia. A fandftil name (^ned by Adanson* 

Lobulea* flmall Ibbee. 

Loculiddal. From eadieeU. When the ear- 
pell of a frnit do not part frein each other 
when ripe, but each opm down the midrib, 
like the fruit of the Martnon Ifly. ^ 

Loperia. In honour of Mpec, a Hpinidi 
botaniit. 

Loriform. Shaped lllmx thongs orst^ 

Luteum. Yoilow. 

Lyiate. A lohed lae^ in wMb ike 
lobe is leigm than the iUe lobes* 


M ae uUt Si SpstlifL 



i tortwjiL-' 'In ' lb;' IlMhtt, i 

Mil* flofiMf. Thofo irltidh hm «ily Mmmmui 
and no pUtOf. 

a I^^Mnoh ItollMdfeu 

Matidola. In hononr of F; A* iiatlkioB, an 
Italian phyilcian. 

McnoiifiU^ In honow of M. Thlaiy da 
Menonville, a Franeh natufaliit 
Ifwiaana* The two parti into frlikh the aaed* 
tend of vnbeUHhroui plant! if dlyided. 
Mlonndia. Small^lowMed. 
lUeMirpa. SmaU-fhilted. 

Miniata. Small. 

M taima. The imalleit. 

MonandrU. With only one ataman. 

Monopaia. One^fiwed. 

MorioancHa. In honour of 8. Moiieand, an 
Italian botanlat. 

Mucro. A little iharp point, terminatli^ a leaf. 
Mneronate. finding in a aharp pofait, tanned 
a mttere. 

Holtifid. Ifanj timea divided. 

Mniicated. Covered with warta, or any ahorti 
hard exereaoanoea. 

Untie. Pohitleaa. 


Naked. A naked aeed ia one Withont win^ 
Ae. ; and a naked branch, one withont hair, 
down, leaVea, dee. 

Nervea. Veina of the leavea. 

Neeeaaaria. Oompoiite flowera,in which the 
floreta of the diak are male, and thoae of the 
ray female. 

Noetuma. Night 

Nodes or Nodi. Swelled artlenlationi of the 
item, or knotted jointa. 

Nodosum. Knotted. 

Numenticeoui. Producing nuta. 

Nyctolea. From Nykteria, a bat. 


Obeordate. Invenely eordate, or hoart-ahaped. 

Obovate. figg-ahap^, with tho broad end 

f nppennoat. 

Dbaolete. Scarcely perceptible. 

OhCuaiAillum. Obtaao'lMved. 

Ochrolenoa. Yellowiah-white ; flfom oehraoe- 
oua, the colour of yellow ochre, and leukoa, 
the Greek word for white. 

Ootandrfau With eig^t atamena. 

Odorata. Fragrant. 

Oliveriannm. From the name of Oliver, a 
traveller in the Eaat 

Orbienlar. Round, orb*Uke. 

Oiinitalia. Baatem. 

Ovaria. Indpent aeed»veaaela. 


Pklavia. In honour of Fsliu y Yerdera, F!r»- 
ftaaer of Botany at Madrid. 

Filiw. Sealea of the involucmm of eompealte 
Sowert when ndxad widi the flowera. 

Fehnate. Bandndiapid. 

Fanlde. A looae apike of ftowtra er aaeda ; 
aa for namplo, a paaielo of oata. 

FapUioao. Odveied with pfmplea. 

Fappua. A feathery tnbttanee, attaebod to tho 
aeedi of the Compodtw, and other pknta. 

Fa^lm. Qleholar p r o tuh e na oa a fitted with 
a watery matter like thoae on ibo lee-plant. 

Fipuloie. Covered with papulw. 

FMdetaL When dbt ylieM ieWiy aaiiww, 
and in the middle of taeh veloa. 


Fihik. fiMiadfaywIda^ 

Fodieela. YWoialkatottieiiiiaiai 

FdRam. A kaf ti potato whan lha fiaao etatt 
ia fiind in tho eantra, like the W ef tho 
Niittirthun. 

Pentaglottia. Flvw'tooguod. 

PCntagynia. Flvoatyka. 

Perag^nm. P!lgiim4ika, or wandariag. 

Perennial. Laating aevaial yaam. 

Porfattate. Where ttm italk aaemi to pm 
through the middle of tho leaf, like that of 
the HoneyaoBkle. 

Perianth. The entile flower, the 

calyx. 

Pericarp. The fruit, or covering of the aaeA* 
veaael. 

Peiigynoua. Inserted in the calyx, or ia tha 
diak adhering the edyx. 

Perriatent. Remaining on a long thno. 

Poiioiiate. When the flower ia aomethlog like 
a mouth, aa the Snapdragon. 

Petala. Isnivea of the flower. 

Petiolea. Footatalka to the leavea. 

Pbcinleenm. Crlmaon. 

nioae. Hairy. 

Pinnate. Conaiating of aeveral pain of leaflet!. 

Pinna. The leafleta of a pinnate leaf. 

Pbtil The aeed-bearing part of a flower. A 
piatil conaif ta of the ova^, the atyle, and the 
itigma. * 

Placenta. A membrane to which tha aceda 
ate attached in the oapanle or pod. 

Plicate. Folded. 

Plumoae. Feathery. 

Plumula* The part of a aeed which afterward! 
beoomei the aaeending ahoot. 

Pollen. The fertlliziug duat, or yellow powder, 
home on the anthen. 

Polytndria. Many atamena. 

Polygynia. Many atylea. 

Polymorphouf. Of many forma. 

Polyipormoui. Contidning many leedi. 

Porrigena. Widely>tpreading. j 

Pinnulaa. The leitfleU of a doubly pinnate 
leaf. 

Priaroatie. Shaped like a priam. 

Profoundly. Deeply. 

Puberuloui. Coverad with ipreading down. | 

Pnbeicent. Covered with a aoft whitiah down, j 

Ptttamen. A uut of many oella* 


Quadrangular. Fonr-iided. 
Quadrivulnera. Four.wounded* 


Baeame. When the flowen are diaperaed round j 
a oential stalk or rachit, each being on a abort 
Btalk. 

Raoemoae. When the flowera an prodneed in 
noemei. 

Racbia. The central axla of a eene, or of a 
apike or racemo of flowen. 

Radiate. A eon^>otite flower, eonriating of 
diak and rav flowera, Hke the iDOby. 

Radical. Rialng from the root. 

Radical leavea. Thoae rising from the root. 

Bay. Tbatpaitof a composite flower the fiontf 
of which are ligulale. 

Reeeptecle* The part at the upper end of the 
pedicel or fbot*stalk that fqip^the diffar- 
ent parta of the tkmer. 

Rcfliffed- BeiR hack. 

Pfa w i hiy i l i 

It.pud. OoiJart A. — Ih. 


t M m mnUrn. 
dhfecttaM te whrtkwinL 


fielaiRb'' 'TedaMj^/diamidilk|lb''' 

Releae. Appaniagtilf hlllaft eA 
Rh a aa. FVem the Oteek wfiid fbv a Wild 
Poppy, er fimm lha Sim iwnd. 

Rieoria. Derivation not known* 


Ringent Qaphig, tike the flower el the iigi, 
Rotate. Wheel«ahaped. 

Rudimentary Impertbetly doeeloped. 
Rnneiata. Whanthalehaaofelaaf aieheoM 


back, and giediaUy dhnfeitihle ihehMei. 


Saeeata. Bagged, pat^eeflif at tha heat la the 
form af a bag or poiolu 
Sagittate. Anow-^aped. 

Selioifblia. WiUow.lemd. 

Sativa. Cultivated. 

Scabroui. Rough or loebby* 

Searioee er Searioue. Mamhaaneiw and day. 
Seorpold. Broom-llke. 

Beyphanthut. From Bayphoaa aep, and Aethei 
a flower. 

Seeund. Arranged on ene aide only. 

Segetum. Com. 

Segmenti. Tho eut divliiooi of a leaf or 
flower. 

Segregeta. Comporite flowen in which aach 
floret haa ita own Involucre. 

Semeervirena. fiveegreen. 

SepiJa. Leavea of the eelyx» or outer leveriag 
of the flower. 

SepticidBl. Diriding into eeveral perte. When 
a eaed-vesael la oompoaed of aeveral dliRnot 
carpela, which pert from aeoh other when the 
aeed ia ripe, like the fruit of the Rhode* 
dendron. 

Serrated. Cut like the teeth of a iaw« 

Sciiile. Without any foot-italk. 

Setoae. Briatly. 

Silone. From the heathen deity BUeme; the 
froth on the plant! bring compared to that 
. from the month of a drunken man. 

Silique. A long aiender pod, like that of the 
Radish or Cabbage. 

Siliquoaa. Having the aeeda in long round 
p^i, like the C ab bage. 

Sillide. A email abort pod, like that of the 
radish. 

Sinuate. Hollowed out or aaallopad. 

Sinuses. Scallops, or betlowedpout parta. 
Spatho. A broad leaf enwrapping and enelorim 
the floweiB befbre they expand. 

Spatulate. ShiHP^ like the broad pointed kaik 
uaed by druggiata ia apraading pUatem, 

Spike. When the flowen are dlapoaod round a 
eentnl atalk or axia, without any abort atalkt. 
Spikeleta. aiinU^ke-likobi»aohaa,dlvw«iog 
from a apike of flowera. 

Spirate. Twiated outwardly in the ahape of a 
iciew, like the hud of the Ipomcm. 
Spongiole. The aoft poiooa part at the ex- 
tremity of each to^ in t e nd ed to iinfaiha 
Bolstaie fiir the neuriahaaeot of the plant. 
Bqnarroae. Spreading atiffiy at right anglaa. 
Stamena. Thread-like enbatanefi laniid in the 
oMitie of every flower, which piedece the 
frrtUiiiiig duat 4wUed the noUwi, end 
eonriat of two parta, the fllaawnta and the 
anther. 

Stellate. Star-like ; gaaanUy ap^ to littlo 
tnik. of luir OT down* 
fltwU. at ww Btt . WithMiUMbm* 
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Btgei|«« Stiff upright hairii mlled ovi at the 
haae. 

StlgaM* The upper part of the piitll, intended 
to reoeive the ^llen and conrej^ it down the 
atyle to the ovarium. 

Stigmata. Stigmai, or the diviiiooi of the 
Btigma. 

Stipe. The little item that lupporta the aeed- 
▼eaael or ovary in the centre of the dower. 

Stipate. Fumiihed with a itipe. 

Stlpulef. Small leavee or membranea at the 
baae of the petiolea, or fbot-ataUu, of the 
leavea. 

Stoloniferoua. With the roota extending under 
the ground, like thoae of the Couclu^nuM. 

Striatum. Striped. 

Style. That part of a flower which ie between 
the ovary and the aldgma. 

Suaveoleni. Very aweet-aoented. 

Sub. Somewhat, or rather. | 

Siibnucumentaeeoua. Producing a few nuta. 

Subulate. Awl-ahaped, tapering to a point. 

Succulent. £anly brolUn and full of juice. 

Suffruiicoae. Huif ahrubby. 

Superflua, Compoaite ftowera which have the 
floreta of the disk biaexual, and thoae of the 
rgv female. 

Superior. Above the baae of the atamena. 

Sureuli. Young ahoota. 

Suture. Where the aeed-veaael opena naturally 
on only one aide, like the pod of the pea, kc, 

Syngeaia. Compoaite fiowera. 

Tap-root. A long deacending root, like that of 
the Carrot. 


TaiaxadfoUa. Dandelion-leaved. 

Tmte. Bound and long^ cylindrical. 

Terininal. At the extre^ty ef the ahooti and 
birinehea. 

Teeta. The akin or oovering of the aeed. 

Tetradynamotti. Qaving aix atamena, fear of 
wbiw an longer than the other two. 

Tetngpnal. Four-aided. 

Tetragynia. With four atylea. 

Tetra>hexaodria. Sometimea four and tome* 
thnea rix atamena. 

Tetraodria. With four etamena. 

Tetra-polygynia. Wifo four or many atylea. 

Tetraptera. With a four-angled eapanle. 

Tomenteee. Woolly. 

Toruloae. Uneven, alternately elevated and 
depreaaed. 

Toruf. The part or receptacle which ipnada 
out below the ovarium, and aupporta the root 
of the flower. 

Tnehymene. From two Qnek wordi aignify- 
ing a rough membrane, in alluaion to the 
coat of the fruit. 

TmnaverMly. Aeroaa. 

Trichotomoua. Produced in threei. 

Tfifid. Three-cleft. 

Trigynia. Three itylei. 

Trilobum. Three-lobod. 

Triquetroui. Three-cornered. 

Tiitematc. A leaf compoaed of three parta, 
each oonaiating of three ieafleta. 

Trivalve. Three-valved ; that ia, with three 
valve-like openinga. 

Truncated. Appearing as if the end had been | 

ontoB I 


Tttbeieloa. Warta. 

Tnbttlnr. Coined tegoriior foialofom ttabd, 
applied to tho Uddon part of tho Contol- 
^ua, foe. 

Tumid. SwoBen. 

Turbiontfl. Having tho fignit of a top. 
Turgid. Tough, not brittle. 


UmboUata. Umbol^Uke. 

Umbilical corda. The atringa by which tho 
aeedi are tomotimoa attaehod to the o wy, aa 
in the Magnolia. 

Umbilioua. The part by which tho aeod ii 
attached to the placenta. 

Unarmed. Without prieklee. 

Undulata. . Waved. 

Unguicttlate. Clawed ; when the petals of a 
flower become auddenly narrow, like thoae of 
the Pink or Carnation. 

UnilateraL One-aided. 

Uaitatiaaimum. Much-uaed. 

Utricle. A Little thin bladder or membrane. 


Vemalia. Spring. 

Veraatiile. Hung ao lightly on the stalk as to 
move with every breath. 

Verticillate. Whorled. 

Vexillum. The upper erect part or standard of 
a Pea-flower. 

Villoua. Clothed with soft long hairs. 
Violoceum. VioletH^oloured. 

Yirgate. Rod-like. 

Vulgaris. Common. 


AUTHORITIES AND BOOKS REFERRED TO. 


Adan. Adanren, a French botanist, author of 
the Families dea Plantes, &c. 

Ait. William Aiion, Esq., Director of Royal 
Gardena, and author of tho Hortus Kewensia. 

AH. Allioni, an Italian botanist, author of| 
many works. 

Alp. Doc. M. Alphonse De Candolle, son of 
Professor De Candolle, of Genova. 

Aadr. Andrews, author of the Botanical Re- 
poaitory and other works. 


Balb. Signor Balbla of Turin, author of Flora I 
Taurinenria, &c. 

Banka. Sir Joseph Banka. i 

^arton. Two American botanists; | 

Biuh. Bauhin, two brothers, both eminent 
botanical authors. 

Beauvois. A French botanist, who published 
a work on the ^anta of Africa in 1818; 

Benth. Geoige Bentham, Esq., Secretary to 
the London Horticulture! Society. 

Beig. Bergeret, a French botanist, author of 
a work on the plants found on the Pyrenees. 
Bieb. Maiichall de Bieberatein, author of the 
Flora Taurioo-Caucatica, and other works, 
Biv. Bivona of Palermo, a Sicilian botanist. 
Bot. Gord. See Maund. 

But* The Botanist, conducted by B. Mmad, 
Esq., 2 vols* to the end of 1889. 


Bot; Mag. The Botanical Magazine ; con- 
ducted first by Mr. Curtis, afterwards by Dr. | 
Sims, and now by Sir W. J. Hooker. 66 
vols. to 1839. 

Bot. Reg. The Botanical Register, 25 vols* to 
1840 ; now conducted by Dr. Lindley. 

Brot. Brotero, a Portuguese, author of the 
Flora Lusitanica. 

Buchoz. A French botanical author. 

Bull. BuUiard, a French botanical author. 

Burobell. Author of Travels in South Africa, 

foe. 

Cass. Cassini, an Italian botanist. 

Cav. Oavanillea, Profoasor of Botany at Madrid. 

Cham. Chamiaso, a German naturalist, who 
liM long residod in Russia. 

Chav. Chavannes, author of Monogrepbie 
dot Antirrhindes, published at Geneva. 

Choisy. A Swiss botanist. 

Churoh. GhurehllPs Medical Botany, 2 volt. 

Clarke. Author of Travels in varioni countries 
of Europe, &c. 

Ooult. Coulter, author of Mdmoire sur let 
Dipaaodea, putdiahad at Geneva. 

Crantz. A German botaniat, author of many 
workf. 

Ourtia. A nurseryman at lAmbeUi, author of 
many works, and who eatabliahed tho Bot 
Mag. in 1787. 


Curt FI. Lond. Curtis's Flore Londinenais, 
2 vols. 1777. 

Cunn. Cunningham, an English botanist, well 
known for his researches in Australia. 


D. Don. Professor ef Botany lu tho King's 
College, and Librarian to tbo Lin. Soe. 

Deo. Prefossor De Candolle, of Geneva, author 
of many botanical works. 

Del. Dolessert, a French botanical author. 

Doppe. One of the writers in the Llnnwa. 

Deaf. Des Fontaines. A French botanist, 
who travelled in Africa; author of many 
works. 

Dom. Dombey, a French botanist 

Donn* Anther of Hortus Cautabrigianaia, foe. 

Dough Douglas, a eoUeetor sent out to .OaU- 
fornia the London Hortiealtiiml Society. 

Dufr. Dufresne, author of Histoire NaturaUa^ 
foe., de la Famille dei Valeriaiides. 

Dom. Du Mont do Conrset*; a Freoeh bota- 
nist, who had a aplendkl oollaorion of planta 
in hit garden near Boulogne. 

Don. Dunal, a French botanist, anihor of 
seveml works. 


Bhiet AuihoffofPhmt»«t^|iiUenaaiiffoM 
London, 1748. 
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BIL Elliot, Mtte of ft fikotek of t)M Botftii)r 
of Sooth Oaioliftft tad Qooifift. 

Sag. Bot Englith Botkoy, 36 toIo. By Sir 
J. B. Smith, the plotot b; Sowerby. The 
•oeond edition of thb week it tmiigodftoeovd- 
log to the Linneftit ijetoin. 


Eer. H. Bdloodoft Eor, Eiq., §w iobm timo 
Oondoeior of the Bot. 

Koath. Author of the FlofftBecbliftOMif, ftftd 
other norki. 

KoowL ot Went. Q. B.. Koowlee end F. 
Westootty Eeqn., Oonductore of the Floral 
Cabinet. 



PoU. Author of Plaataroai Btuiilew, die., 
publiehed at Vienna. 

Poir. ^ Poirot, a French botaniit, one of the 
anthon of the Bneyo. Mdthodl^uo. 

Purth. The author of a FIom of Korth 
Amoiioa. 


Fiieh. et Meyer. Fiadber and Meyer, RumUn 
botaaieU. 

FL Gab. Floral Cabinet, oondoeted by Meieri. 
Knowlee and Westeott, 3 toU. 

FI. Hitt Flora Hiitorioa, by Pbillipe, 2 eoli. 
London. 

Fonk. Fortikaol, a Daaith botaniet, author of 
■everal worki on the Flora of Egypt, dee. 

Fong. Foiigerouz de Bondaroy, a French 

b^nitt. 

Fucht or Fuchtiof. A German botanist, author 
of a Latin history of Plants, published at I 
BasU in 1542. | 


Gart. Gftrtner. There are two botanical 
authors of this name, hither and son. 

Gault. Dr. Gaulthier, a French writer on 
maple sugar. 

G. Don. George Don, Esq., author of a Oene> 
ral System of Botany, &c. dec. 

Gill. Dr. Gillies, a traveller in South America. 

Glox. Gloxin, author of Observationes Bota- 
nies, Strasburg. 

Omel. Gmelin. There were several botanists 
of this name, one of whom wrote the Flora 
Sibirica. 

Graham. Dr. Graham of Edinburgh. 

Guss. Gussone, a Neapolitan writer on plants. 


Ham. Dr. Bnchaiuin, who afterwards took 
the name of Hamilton. A writer on Nepal 
plants. 

Hayne. A German botanical buthor. 

H. B. et Kunth. Humboldt, Bonpland, and 
Knnth, who wrote conjointly on the plants 
of South America, 

Hoff. G. F. Hoffman, a German botanist. 

Hoffm. et Link. Hoffman and link, authors 
of the Flore Portugidse. 

Hook. Sir W. J. Hooker, Professor of Botany 
at Glasgow, and Editor of the Bot. Mag. 

Hook, et Arnott. Sir W. J. Hooker, and Dr. 
Arnott, in a work on the PlanU of South 
America. 

Horn. Horneman, a Danish botanist, one of 
the authors of the Flora Danica. 

Hort. Berol. Hortus Berolinenris, Catalogue 
of Plants in the Berlin Garden. 

Hort. Duro. Hortus Duroverni, a Catalogue 
of the Plants, Ac., in the Canterbury nursery. 

Hortus Kewensis. A work in 6 vols., contain- 
ing a Catalogne of the Plants cultivated in 
tiie Botanic Garden at Kew. 

Hort. Hortus, or Hortulanus, of gardens, or 
of gardeners ; meaning a name common in 
gBidens before it was recorded in any book. 

Houst. Houston, author of some papers in 
Phil. Trans, 


Jaeq. The Baron Von Jscqnin, of Vienna, 
author of many botanical works, 
ffnas. Jussieu, the establisher of the Natwal 
Bystam of Botany. 


lAg. La Gaaca, Professor of Botany at Madrid 
in 1811 ; author of many works. 

La Llave et Lexarsa. S^iah botanists, who 
wrote on the plants of Mexico. 

Lam. Lamarck, a French botanist, one of the 
authors of the Bnoyclopddle Mdtbodiqno. 

Lapey. La Peyrouse, author of the History of 
the Plants of the Pyrenees, &e. dm. 

Ledeb. Ledebour, a Prussian botaniat» author 
of Flora Altaica, Ac. 

Lohm. Lehman, a Gorman botanist, author of 
many works. 

Leyst. Leysaer, a German botanist. 

L'Hcrit L’Horitier,a French botanist, author 
of many works. 

Lindl. Dr. Lindley, author of the Ladies* 
Botany, and many other Botanieal works. 

Lin. Lionaus. 

Liu. jun. The son of Linnaus. 

Lin. Syst Llnncan System. 

Link. Professor of Botany at Gottingen. 

Link and Otto. Profemor Link, and M. Otto, 
curator of the Berlin Bot. Card., authors 
of soTeral works. 

Lour. Loureiro, author of the Flora Ooehin- 
chiuensia, Lisbon, 1790. 


Mart. Mill. Professor Martyn’s edition of 
Miller’s Dictionary, piihlisbed in 1 787. 

Maund's Bot. Oord. The Botanic Garden, 
conducted by B. Maund, Esq., 8 vols. to the 
end of 1839. 

Michx. Michaux, father and son ; two French 
botanists, who wrote on the plants of North 
America. 

Mill. Philip Miller, author of Miller's Dic> 
tlonary. 

Mill. Diet The Gardener's Dictionary. 

Moc. et Sess. Mocino and Scssd, two Spanish 
botanists, who published the Flora Mexicans. 

Mmnch. A German botanist, author of many 
works. 

Moris. Morison, an old English botanical 
author in the 17th century. 

Murr. J. A. Murray, b^sq., an English botanist, 
who published a work on the Linnean 
System, dm. 


N. Burm. Nieol Bunnann, a Dutch botanist, 
author of several works. 

Neck. Necker, author of Elementa Botanka, 
Ac. 

Nees Ton Eiitubaeh. Author of Hons Physios 
Berolinensis, dec. Bonn, 1820. 

Nutt. Nuttall, an American botanist, author 
of several works. 


Ortega. A Spanish botanist, author of the 
Oonthmation of the Flora EspaneU. 


Pan. PetsooB, author of a work on FuDgl, Ac. 
PUny. The andent fioasan natonHat. 


Rnuseh. Rttnsehel, author of an anumamtien 
of plants, Ac., published at Lolpeig. 

Raf. Rallnesque, an American \ author of tha 
Medical Flora of the United ^tet, dte* 

A. Br. Dr. Robert Brown, author of many 
works. 

Reich. Reiohard, anther of several botanical 
works published at Frankfort. 

Reto or Retains. A German botanical author. 

Rich. Richard, fkther and son, French botanists, 
authors of many works. 

Riv. Rlvinus, a German author of savarsl 
works. 

Rosm. et Schultes. Reamer a Swiss, and 
Schultes a Chsrman, who wrote conjointly 
Systema Vegetabllum, 7 vols., dec. 

Roth. A Oeimii botanical author. 

Roxb. Dr. Roxbuigh, author of Hortus 
Bengalensis, dec. 

Rule et Pavon. Two Spanish botanists, who 
wrote the Flora Peruviana, Ac. 


Sal. R. A. Salisbury, Esq., author of several 
botanical works. 

Schlecht. Professor Schlochtondal of Berlin, 
conductor of tho Unnea, and author of many 
botanical works. 

Schmidt Author of Flora Bohemica, Ac. 
Schott A German botanist residing at Leipsig. 
Sebou. Schousboa, a Swedish botanist, who 
wrote on the plants of Morocco. 

Sch rad . Schrader, a Hanoverian botanist, author 
of several works. 

Scop. Scopoli, author of the Flora Oamiolka, 
Ac. d(c. 

Shaw. Author of Travels in Barbary and the 
Levant, dec. 

Sib. et Fis. Dr. Sibthorp, a celebrated boto> 
nical traveller, and one of the auihora of tho 
Flora Gmca ; and Dr. Fischer, Director of 
tho Imperial Botanic OardoiT at St Petors- 
burgh. 

Sib. et Smith FI. Grisc. Dr, Sibthorp and Sir 
James Edward Smith In the Flora Gmca. 
Sims. Dr. Sims, for many years editor of the 
Bet. Mag. 

Smith. Sir James Edward Smith, author ef 
many botanical works. 

Spach. A German botanist residing in Parii, 
celebrated for making many new ipecies and 
genera. 

Sprang. Sprengel, a German hotanbi, author 
of many botimkal works. 

Stev. Steven, author of several works on tha 
ulants of Russia. 

Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. Tho Britiah Flowac 
Garden, by Robert Sweet, 7 vela. 

I Swt. Robert Sweet, author ef tha British 
Flower Garden, and saveial hatauieal wofka . 


Tausdi. Aufhar of itffial botnleal works, 
publiahad at Pkagua* 
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Tmmt, AtiOiir if Hm 9km KiipaUlMM, 

Itee. AvOiorifObiimtloaitathiJoiihMl 

Ttum. wmbei|»tnlbori)fthd 
ke* 9 »» 

Tottrne. ^iirlMfiirt> a bdtonioil authoffivbo 
[mblisbM a oyatiQi of Plants fonnM on 
ihe fl^pe of tbe flowoTi a litUo before that 
if Linrunip. 


▼abL A DanSib botuifoti aiilSb«r df nutf 
works. 

Tent Viotenaty a Fieiidi boluiStt and 
botanioU author. 

Vlg. Vifttier, a Frenob botMilst, who wrote 
tbe Nacniil ffistoty of PoppSes and Af]ge- 
monas. 

VislanL Author of Plantw Dalroatica, &o« 

Viv. ViTisai, author of Flora Ooniow, 
pubUsbid at GeMa« . 


THE END. 
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[▼lUl. t Kit. IViUrtria od Kittail. hIm 
I wrote on tbe Pkats of Hunguy. 

Walk. Wallntbf a German botanist. 

Walt. Waiter, author of the Flora CaroHniaiia. 
W4iu Webnnann, a German botanist author 
of several woika. 

Willd. Willdenow, a German botanist, author 
of many works. 

Wood. Med. Bot. WoodTilWs Medkal 
Botany, 4 rdls. 
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